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The Landmark lime plant of the Shelby Lime Co., one of the most modern in Alabama 




































Upper part of the quarry operated by the O’Neals Works of the Alabama Lime and Stone Co. 
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Making Lime in Alabama: 


Ancient and Modern Plants in Competition 


IME has always played an important 
+ role in the general development of the 
state, and finds perhaps the widest use of 
any product of stone. The earliest settlers 
secured lime for the mortar needed for the 
foundations of their buildings, by the time- 
honored pot or oven method. This process 
consisted of a pile of limestone and cord- 
wood in alternate layers, constructed in the 
form of a pot, and the whole mass set on 
fire. When the wood was burning suffi- 
ciently with 
earth and allowed to smoulder until the 
wood was entirely consumed. After the 
mass had coolde off, the pot was opened 
and the lime separated out and hauled away. 
Usually the stone which was used for lime 
by this process was surface or drift rock, 
and burned at the place most convenient to 
stone and wood. 


well, the pile was covered 


Improvements 
Gradually this crude method of manufac- 
turing lime was supplanted by more modern 
methods until at the present time very 


*Published by permission of the Geological 
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Modern shaft kilns at the Superior Lime and Hydrate Co. 


By Walter B. Jones 


Assistant State Geologist, University, Ala. 


The Buckels kiln, the oldest type in 
use in Alabama at the present time 








Four new kilns at the Longview Lime Works 


little, if any, is made by the old method 
except in very inaccessible regions, and that 
for local use only. 


Following the pot method came the shaft 
kiln which was constructed of limestone, 
arched at the base to make a fire box. At 
intervals or when needed, the burned prot- 
uct was drawn out at the fire box opening 
and the kiln refilled for the next batch 
Kilns of this type are frequently seen in 
various parts of the state, but it is not 
likely that any of them are ever used. It 
is easier to make lime for local use by the 
old pot method than to use the old type 
shaft kilns, and the latter cannot ‘be used 
successfully in competition with the more 
modern types. 

The next step in the evolution of the 
kilns was the use of fire-brick linings in- 
side the shafts to produce a structure which 
would not need rebuilding as often as was 
the case with the older types. There area 
good many of this type in use at the pres- 
ent time, as, for example, that of W. L 
Buckels (shown in the accompanying view), 
or the Wilamay kiln of the Shelby Lime Co. 
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Present Practice 
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Most of th modern kilns in use in Ala- 


. present time are elaborations 1. W. L. Buckels eo 
hama at the presen ‘ue 2. Cheney Lime Co, 
and improvements on the type exemplified 3. Tennessee Co, ° 
by the Buckels kiln. Of course there are 4. Superior Lime & Hydrate Co. ‘ 
numerous variations in the jackets and lin- 5. Keystone Lime Works ‘ 

6 


ings, fire boxes, methods of drawing, use 
of force draft, size, height and the like. 
At the present time the tendency is to 
build the kilns with steel jackets, with fire- 
brick or silica linings, and hoppers to feed 
in the raw stone as the burned product is 
drawn off. These hoppers are frequently 
large enough to hold a 24-hour supply of a 
sone. A typical example of this type kiln 
is that of the Shelby Lime Co., located at 
Landmark. Mechanical drawing devices are 
largely employed to take the place of the = [|| ~| (¢ 1 femme pey Yo yO i} 
very tedious, slow and expensive method of - 


. Shelby Lime Co. 
7. Saginaw Lime & Stone Co, 
8. Longview Lime Works 
9. O’Neals Lime Works : 
10. Calera Lime Works Ry 
1f. Newala Lime Works . 
12. Muscle Shoals Lime Co. 





















































drawing by hand. There are almost  in- ey 
numerable variations from plant to plant, « 
due to local conditions, local practice and S J } —- ) 
individual experiences. i i cs ie Se 
However, in spite of all the improve- ale H ‘ 
ments, the final result of all these efforts aa ¢ i pb-- ' 
and elaborate plans and devices is lime, — rr }--}-J-- ae 
which differs in no essential feature from ba sd H i L . a 
ethed the product of the ancient pot methods. \ " 
d that Source of the Stone Lesene [ACTIVE LIME PLANTS—July 1, 1927} 
In Alabama there are three factors which a 
shaft regulate the manufacture of lime commer- _ 
estone, cially: Economy of operation, uniform high o= + 
x. At quality of stone and resulting lime, and ” . 7 4d Ba # 
prod- marketing facilities. Competition -is_ strict 4 = = 4 
pening if not severe, and this has brought about Map showing location of active lime plants in Alabama ‘We 
batch, the location of the majority of the plants i 
een in on a belt of limestone, favorably located purity and uniformity. Undoubtedly much  bama are located on the Newala belt, be- j 
is not with respect to markets, which is best of the lime burned in the Shelby County tween Pelham and Calera, in Shelby County. 
ed. It adapted to the production of a high grade lime belt is as high grade as any on the The remaining four plants are located in fy 
by the lime. This belt is the Newala or Pelham market. various parts of north Alabama. The Bir- 
d type limestone, of Beekmantown age, and is Occasionally ledges of magnesian lime- mingham plant (No. 3) is that of the Ten- wat 
e used 1,000 ft. thick at Newala, Shelby County, stone are encountered in the quarries and  nessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., where : 
; mort He its type locality. Not all of the Newala this material must either be left on the dead-burned dolomite is produced in rotary " 
carries stone of sufficient purity to manu- quarry floor or hauled out for conven- kilns, the only ones used at the present time }: 
of the facture high grade lime, but it is rather ence sake. in the state. The entire output of these 
igs in- easy to find places where quarries of 100 ft. Distribution of Plants kilns is used in the manufacture of steel 
- which faces can be located in stone of exceptional Eight of the twelve active plants in Ala- at the Ensley plant of the Tennessee com- 
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Quarry and lime plant of Keystone Lime Works. Note Starting a new quarry near the Saginaw plant. The opening Pe 
the stripping and the dolomite ledge at the left is to have a 100-ft. face ' 
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Kiln battery, Keystone Lime Works 


pany (for open-hearth furnace linings). 
The Cheney Lime Co. plant (No. 2) uses 
the Chickamauga limestone, which is Upper 
Chazy in age. The Buckels kiln uses stone 
from the upper part of the 
Mountain limestone. The latest 
be placed in operation (No. 12) quarries 
its stone from the lowermost beds of the 
Tuscumbia or St. Louis limestone. 


Bangor or 
plant to 


Quarrying 


During the process of quarrying the 
stone, great care is taken to keep at a 
minimum the introduction of clay, impure 
limestone and other 
impurities, because 
of the fact that the 
ready sale of the 
output of the plants 
depend largely on 
the uniform high 
grade of the prod- 
uct. The areas to 
be quarried are 
carefully stripped, 
and the clay which 
fills cavities and so- 
lutions caverns in 
the beds, is removed 
by scrapers and fin- 
ished with pick and 
shovel work. The 


stripped portions 





Landmark quarry of the Shelby Lime Works 


are then drilled and the holes plugged 
until shots are placed to increase the sup- 
ply of stone on the quarry floor. As a 
general rule the shots are placed rather 
close together, in order to produce a max- 
imum of stone sized for immediate load- 
ing for the kilns. 


Kilns 


The type of kiln regulates the size and 
shape of the stone used. The rotary kilns 
use crushed stone, while the majority of the 
shaft kilns use chunks the size of one’s 
head. In the forced draft kilns the tendency 








New kilns under construction at Alabama Lime and Stone Co, 


is to use stone in lumps as small as can be 
burned without choking the draft. All of 
the stone is hand picked, and loaded on tram 
or dump cars to be taken to the kilns. Most 
of the older kilns were built on the hillside, 
where a short trestle would carry the stone 
from the quarry to the top of the kiln, with. 
out hoisting. This plan is not the general 
practice any longer, for most of the plants 
are located as close to the quarry as conven- 
ient, and hoist the rock from the quarry to 
the top of the kilns in one operation. 


Fuel 
The fuel used in Alabama for burning 
the lime is wood, 
wood and coal, coal, 
and in the case of 
the rotaries of the 
Tennessee com- 
pany, powdered 
coal and _ by-prod- 
uct gas. The length 
of the burn varies 
from two to 12 
hours, and the av- 
erage daily capac- 
ity of each kiln is 
100 bbl. (9 tons). 
Many of the plants 
are. electrically 
equipped, and as 
has been mentioned 
before, most of 


Longview Lime Works quarry near Saginaw 
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them have mechanical drawing devices 
which vary from drag chains to dump cars. 


Descriptions of Typical Kilns 


The specifications of the Landmark plant 
are as follows: 

Height, from ground to top of hoppers, 
60 ft. 

Height, from ground to fire floor, 10 ft. 

Hoppers, 12 ft. x 14 ft. and 12 ft. deep. 

Bosh, 6 ft. x 8 ft. and 10 ft. high. 

Barrel, 6 ft. in diameter. 

Lining, 14 in. brick, 2 in. air chamber, 
13 in. fire-brick. 

Daily capacity of each kiln, 125 bbl. 

Time of burning each charge, 3 hours. 


Mechanical unloading devices (dump 
cars. ) 

Sub-structure, reinforced concrete. 
Super-structure, steel and corrugated 


iron. 

Absolutely fireproof. 

A description of the rotary kiln hard- 
burned dolomite plant of the Tennessee 
company has been furnished the writer by 
H. C. Ryding, vice-president of the com- 
pany, and is reproduced below: 


This plant, consisting of nine rotary kilns 
90 ft. long, 6 ft. in diameter and sloped 34 
in. per ft., with the necessary auxiliary 
equipment as given in detail below, is used 
for burning limestone for use in the open- 


Kiln of the Muscle Shoals White Lime Co., the newest 
operation in the state 


Kilns at the Landmark plant 


Products 





hearth furnaces. The lining of the kilns 
consists of 6 in. of fire brick for the first 
40 ft. from the fecd end, while the balance 
has a lining of 9 in. of high grade fire 
brick. 

The stone is brought into the plant on a 
standard gauge track paralleling the raw 
material storage building where it is un- 
loaded from drop bottom cars into pits in- 
side the building. The material is handled 
from the pits by an 80-cu. ft. Bulett grab 
bucket on a 10 ton E. A. T. crane, and is 
either placed in storage or in overhead bins 
supplying the kilns. 

The raw material is fed into the kilns 
by an automatic feeder buggy. The kilns 
turn about one revolution per minute, and 
the passage of the material from one end 
to the other requires approximately one hour 
and forty minutes. The temperature at the 
discharge end of the kiln is about 2000 to 
2300 deg. F. 

Approximately 50 to 60 tons of finished 
product are burned in each kiln per 12 hour 
period, dependent on the fuel supply. The 
lime leaving the discharge end of the kilns 
is spouted to a vertical elevator, which car- 
ries it to a horizontal pan conveyor. This 
conveyor distributes the lime to the storage 
bins from which it is loaded into the pans 
on a charging buggy by a swinging spout, 
ready for transfer to the open-hearth fur- 
naces. 

Fuel for burning the lime is supplied, by 
by-product gas, and powdered coal as an 


The Wilamay kiln; a good example of the old type stone 
jacket kilns of Alabama 


Cars handling 


auxiliary and balance wheel. The coal is 
prepared by a primary crushing in two No. 
3 Williams patent hinged hammer coal 
crushers, which crush the material to %4 to 
1g in. It is then passed through a Lehigh 
indirectly fired rotary coal drier 30 ft. long 
and 6 ft. in diameter, which reduces the 
moisture to less than 1%. The coal is 
then passed through a Fuller-Lehigh pul- 
verizing mill, whence it is delivered by a 
12-in. screw conveyor and an elevator to 
the coal dust bins. 

Under the crane is storage capacity for 
100 tons of coals and 6000 tons of rock. 
The storage bins above the kilns are 16 ft. 
wide, 21% ft. long, and a maximum depth 
of 9 ft. 7 in., with sloping slides. These 
bins carry sufficient material to operate the 
kilns for 15 hours. The capacity of the coal 
bins over the crushers is 15 tons. 

The stacks are of steel construction and 
150 ft. high. The first 50 ft. has a 9 in. 
lining, the second 50 ft. a 6 in. linine and 
the third 50 ft. a 4 in. lining. In addition 
to the stacks forced draft is used for both 
the powdered coal and the by-product gas. 
The draft is furnished by two Buffalo 
blowers and one Sturtevant blower. with a 
capacity of 23,000 and 16.500 cu. ft. of air 
per minute at a 6-ounce pressure. respec- 
tively. 

Marketing 


Most of the lime produced in Alabama 
is marketed as lump, ground quick-lime, 












































lime for sorting, Landmark plant 
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General view of the Superior plant. The hydrating unit is at the right and the 
quarry at the left 


air or water slaked, and hydrated. The 
lump lime is usually shipped in barrels or 
loaded into box cars, while the hydrated 
product is packed. by machines into paper 
bags. The use for which the lime is in- 
tended governs both production and prepara- 
tion for shipment. 
Hydration 
In the presence of moisture lime or cal- 


cium oxide changes into the hydroxide or 
lime hydrate. The most successful method 
is to add exactly the proper amount of 
water to the ground lime, which has been 
weighed and turned into a mechanical hy- 
drator. The entire mass is kept in constant 
motion until the hydration is complete, when 
it is carried to the bins for storage or 
packing for shipment. An excess of water 
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forms a paste, while too little leaves part 
of the mass unhydrated. U ually the ie 
is sprayed on the lime, which js kept agi. 
tated by paddles or other cevices, and nl 
either be done in pans or rotaries, 


List of Active Lime Planés in Alabama 


No. 1. W. L. Buckels, locat 
Payne, DeKalb County; 1 shatt kiln 
mated capacity 40 bbl. daily; fye] ies. 
old type, stone and brick, with steel hopper 
and draft; spasmodic operation; stehes 
lump lime. ' 

No. 2 Graystone plant of the Cheney 
Lime Co., Blount County ; 8 shaft kilns nev 
type, with steel jackets and brick hoppers: 
capacity each kiln 125 bbl. daily: dra, 
chain unloaders; 4 ft. x 40 ft. rotary ~ 
drator; fuel, wood and coal; continyoys o; 
eration; electric power. 

No. 3. Ensley Works of the Tennesse: 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., Jefferson 
County; 9 rotary kilns, 6 ft. x 90 ft, fire. 
brick linings; daily capacity each kiln, ‘about 
1000 bbl.; fuel, by-product gas and pow. 
dered coal; mechanical unloading devices: 
continuous operation; product used in open 
hearth furnaces. 

No. 4. Pelham plant of the Superior 
Lime and Hydrate Co., Shelby County; 6 
shaft kilns, new type, steel jackets; each 


US Op 





Kiln fire boxes (left), draw shears (center) and hydrate bagger right) at the Pelham plant of the Superior Lime and Hydrate Co, 
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O’Neals Works, Alabama Lime and Stone Co., Left—Hydrating plant and bag stock house. Right—Old wood burning kilns 


kiln 100 bbl. daily capacity; drawn every 8 
hours; fuel, coal; silica-brick lining; con- 
tinuous operation; electric power; pan hy- 
drator. 

No. 5. Keystone plant of the Keystone 
Lime Works, Shelby County; 8 shaft kilns; 
4 old type each of about 146 bbl. daily ca- 
pacity; 4 new type, each with 100 bbi. daily 


Lime pulverizer in hydrating plant, 


O’Neals Works 


capacity; 6 drag-chain unloaders, 2 un- 
loaded by hand; lining, firebrick ; continuous 
operation; electric power; pan hydrator; 
fuel, coal. 

No. 6. Wilamay and Landmark plants of 
the Shelby Lime Co., Shelby County; for- 
mer 2 shaft kilns, old type, brick and stone, 


cian ~ ees 





Wood gathering crew at the O’Neals Works—Wood is 
still much used at Alabama lime plants 


replaced by modern types 


fire-brick lining; each kiln 75 and 100 bbl. 
daily capacity; unloaded by hand; fuel, coal 
and wood; latter 4 kilns, shaft, new type; 
each 125 bbl. daily capacity, drawn every 
3 hours; fuel, wood and coal; continuous 
operation; electric power; fire proof plant; 
rotary hydrator being installed; dump car 
unloaders; large brick hoppers. 


No. 7. Saginaw plant of the Saginaw 
Lime and Stone Co., Shelby County; 4 
shaft kilns; old type, stone and fire brick; 
each kiln about 150 bbl. is daily capacity; 
pan hydrator; fuel, coal and wood; con- 
tinuous operation. 


No. 8. Longview plant of the Longview 
Lime Works, Shelby County; 7 shaft kilns; 
1 old type, stone and fire brick; fuel, wood; 
daily capacity 125 bbl.; 2 small steel jacket 
kilns, new type, forced feed; fuel, coal; 
uses small lump stone; daily capacity 100 
bbl. for each kiln; drawn every 2 hours; 
4 new type kilns, daily capacity, 80 bbl. for 
each kiln; fuel, coal; drawn every 8 hours; 
continuous operation; 3 drag-chain unload- 
ers, all others unloaded by wheel barrow; 
electric power; silica brick linings in all 
new type kiln; pan hydrator. 

No. 9. O’Neals Works of the Alabama 
Lime and Stone Co., Shelby County; 3 
shaft kilns, old type, of 110, 135 and 160 
bbl. daily capacity; fuel, coal and wood; 
unloaded by hand; hydrator burned in June, 
1926, plans for rebuilding; continuous op- 
eration. 

No. 10. Roberta plant of the Calera Lime 
Works, Shelby County; 3 shaft kilns, new 
type, steel hoppers; each kiln, 100 bbl. daily 
capacity; fuel, coal and wood; unloaded by 
hand; hydration plant being installed; con- 
tinuous operation. 

No. 11. Newala plant of the Newala 
Lime Works, Shelby County; 1 shaft kiln, 
old type, stone and fire brick; daily capacity 
100 bbl. ; fuel, coal and wood; pan hydrator ; 
continuous operation ; drawn every 12 hours; 
installing new type shaft kiln of 150 bbl. 
daily capacity, soon to be in operation; un- 
loaded by hand. 

No. 12. Muscle Shoals White Lime Co., 
Dennie, Colbert County; one shaft kiln, 





Interior of hydrating plant at O’Neals 
Works; hydrator beyond the elevator 


steel jacket, 55 ft. high, 9 ft. inside and 
12 ft. outside diameter; lining fire brick; 
daily capacity about 150 bbl.; fuel, coal; 
drawn every 12 hours, by hand; no hy- 
drator; continuous operation. 


Production 


The following statistics serve to show 
the rapid development of the lime industry: 


Quantity 
Year (short tons) Value 
1905 79,973 $ 292,162 
1915 60,332 250,227 
1920 151,595 1,175,518 
1924 204,059 1,812,282 
1925 207,699 1,679,155 


Quarry workers at O’Neals Works. E. S. Confer, manager, and 
H. F. Scoggins, quarry superintendent, are in the foregound 
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Operating a Quarry Which Has Produced 
Crushed Stone for 45 Years 


Daniel Evans Stone Co. of Marion, Ohio, Has Plant 
Which Gets a High Output by Simple Means 


f Marion, 


a Daniel Evans Stone Co. ¢ 

Ohio, is working part of a quarry which 
has possibly as long a record as any quarry 
in the United States for the production of 
crushed stone. It was opened in 1882, or 45 
years ago, by the fa- 
ther of the present 
owner. He was John 
Evans, who saw his 
business grow to the 
present The John 
Evans Lime and 
Stone Co., that since 
his death has been 
owned and managed 
by his sons. The 
Daniel Evans Stone 
Co. is an independ- 
ent organization and 
leases a part of the 
quarry for the pro- 
duction of crushed 
stone, as The John 
Evans Lime and 
Stone Co. now con- 
fines its operations 
entirely to the production of lime. 

Daniel Evans has an interesting picture of 
the original crushing plant and quarry taken 
in 1887—a picture so marred and stained by 
time that it would hardly serve for repro- 
duction. But it shows the bins and the little 
No. 3 Gates crusher which was about as 


Pe ak fad 
_ iy’, 


+ 


large a crusher as was used in those days. 
The present primary crusher can put through 
in an hour as much as the original crusher 
would put through in a day. And this is 


only partial evidence of the way the crushed 





Lime plant of the Evans Lime and Stone Co., founded by the father of the 


present owners 


stone industry has grown, for the number 
of quarries has increased in even greater 
proportion than the size and output of the 
quarry equipment has increased. 

Quarry 


The quarry is 46 miles north of Columbus 


aks 


and it is near the edge of the exposure of 
the Columbus and Delaware limestone {or. 
mation that is worked by so many quarries 
and lime companies. There are several o{ 
these at or near Marion, and all of them 
have been kept busy 
ror years by the 
constantly increasing 
demand for their 
products that comes 
from the great in- 
dustrial district that 
surrounds them. 

The quarry worked 
is the middle of 
three ledges. The 
upper ledge has been 
pretty well ‘worked 
back to the property 
line, and the lower 
ledge, which is of 
high calcium stone, 
is worked only for 
feed for the Evans 
Lime and Stone 
Co.’s kilns. The mid- 
dle ledge is harder and somewhat more sili- 
ceous, so it is of excellent material for the 
production of crushed stone. 

The quarry practice varies somewhat from 
that of other quarries in the section, in the 
placing and spacing of the holes. A Loomis 
well drill is used, and a first line of holes 1s 





Plant of the Daniel Evans Stone Co., a remarkably simple plant, built in only five weeks’ time, that has produced 3000 


tons in a day 
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put down 8 it. apart and 8 ft. back from the 
face. A second line is put down behind 
these so as to stagger the holes, leaving 
them in a series of equilateral triangles, 8 ft. 
on each side. This close spacing and stag- 
gering of the holes is profitable because of 
the better fragmentation that is obtained. 
The rock breaks “blocky” and considerable 
pop shooting is necessary, even with the 
better fragmentation obtained by setting the 
holes as described. To assure complete 
breaking of the rock, every hole is given a 
“broken” load, the charge being divided into 
several small charges placed with about 2 ft. 
of tamping between them. Cordeau Bickford 
is used to insure that all the charges are 
fired. 

Block holing is done by an _ Ingersoll- 
Rand Jackhamer’ drill which is furnished 
with air by a Westinghouse air compressor 
mounted on a steam shovel. This compres- 
sor is the same direct steam drive machine 
that is used on steam locomotives to furnish 


Drilling in ground that has been 
newly stripped 


Block-holing with air from a locomotive type compressor 
mounted on the steam shovel 
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It is not so efficient a 
machine as the ordinary form, but its lack 
of efficiency is thought to be more than 
compensated for by its simplicity and porta- 
bility. This device was more generally used 
when railroad type shovels were commoner, 
and it still has advantages where this type 
of shovel is in use. 


air for air brakes. 


The shovel employed at the Evans quarry 
is a Marion 100 with a 4-yd. dipper, orig- 


Elevators to secondary scalping screen 
and sizing screen 


inally of the railroad type but now mounted 
on caterpillar trucks. This was done by Mr. 
Evans after the shovel had seen some years 
of service in its original form. The result 
has been very satisfactory, the shovel work- 
ing as well as though it had been designed 
for caterpillar traction, at a much less cost 
for labor. The quarry cars are 6-yd. side 
dump Westerns and they are pulled into the 
plant by a 7-ton Hadfield-Penfield “Amer- 
ican” gasoline locomotive. 
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The shovel is of the railroad type but has been mounted on 


caterpillar treads 


Crushing Plant 


The cars are dropped at the foot of an 
incline leading to the plant and pulled up the 
incline by a Thomas hoist with a 36-in. 
drum, powered with a 50-hp. motor. At the 
top of the incline the cars are dumped by 
hand directly to the No. 28 Traylor gyratory 
crusher, which is the primary crusher of the 
plant. 

A Jeffrey pan conveyor 42-in. wide takes 
the crusher discharge and lifts it 38 ft. to 
the scalping screen which is also of Jeffrey 
make. It is 10 ft. long and 60 in. in dia., 
and the holes are according to the size of 
material that is wanted. Jackets with 3-in., 
4-in. and 5-in. holes are in readiness to be 
changed according to the orders received. 

The wundersize of the screen goes to a 
Jeffrey bucket and belt elevator of the close- 
connected type, 36 in. wide. This is of 76-ft. 
centers and it lifts the material to the two 
Allis-Chalmers sizing screens, which are on 
top of the bins. These are 20 ft. long and 


Scalping screen and secondary crusher 
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Panorama of quarry as seen from the end of the crushing plant 
th 
48 in. in dia. and they have 3-in., 14%-in. and One row has arrangements for loading Simple Plant Design bt 
l-in. holes in the main section and %-in. standard railway cars and motor trucks, the From this description it will be seen that cc 
holes in the outer jacket. All sizes of the other for loading only trucks. the plant is about as simple as a plant could y 
material go to bins. The bins are of steel The undersize of the scalping screen goes be, for the same capacity and range of sizes. p 
plate and they were built to special order to a No. 7% Allis-Chalmers gyratory There are no returns of material and there e! 
by the Mt. Vernon Bridge Co., Mt. Ver- crusher, and the discharge of this crusher are only two crushing units. In fact, it al 
non, Ohio. There are six bins, arranged in falls into the boot of the 76-ft. elevator and appears that it would be impossible to add 0 
two rows of three, each 12x12 ft. in size. goes to the sizing screens. to or subtract from the plant and improve te 
t! 
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Gas locomotive taking car from shovel 





Steel bins with sizing screens above Incline from the quarry to the plant 
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y for the work that it has to do. 
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The explanation is to be found in the fact 
that the demand of the market is mainly 
for stone in the larger sizes, which is the 
kind in greatest demand for road work in 


and around Marion. The production of 
these sizes keeps down the amount of re- 
crushing and screening that has to be done. 
Another demand that requires the larger 
sizes of stone is that for trickling filters 
which are being installed in so many Ohio 
towns and cities. It was to fill orders for 
these two materials that the plant was de- 
signed and built. 

This is the more interesting from the fact 
that the plant was built in almost record- 
breaking time. Its predecessor, of timber 
construction, was burned on August 1, four 
years ago. Three weeks were taken to pre- 
pare plans, steel was adopted, as it could be 
erected more rapidly than other materials, 
and a bonus was paid the steel company for 
overtime work and quick delivery. By has- 
tening construction in every way possible 
the plant was made ready for operation by 
October 1, only five weeks elapsing from 
the time the first excavation was begun. 


Motorization 


The motorization of the plant is as fol- 
lows, all the motors being General Electric 
and of the slip-ring induction type: 

Hoist, 50-hp. 

Primary crusher, No. 28, Traylor, 125-hp. 

Pan conveyor, 36-in., No. 7% secondary 
crusher and two sizing screens, all driven by 
one 200-hp. motor. 

The scalping screen and the 76-ft. elevator 
are driven by one 50-hp. motor. 

In addition to the motors in the plant 
there is a 30-hp. motor in the quarry that 
drives a 6-in. Cameron centrifugal pump for 
quarry drainage. The quarry is so situated 
that it gets rather more than its share of 
the drainage of the country and it is neces- 
sary to pump the water a considerable dis- 
tance to a point where it can be disposed of 
without danger of its running back into the 
quarry. The discharge line of the pump is 
1200-yd. long and the lift is about 50 ft. 

The main office of the company is in the 
city of Marion. Daniel Evans, who owns 
the business in partnership with Mrs. Evans, 
is his own general manager. 


Durability Tests of Aggregates 


HE durability of concrete aggregates 

when subjected to weathering is an im- 
portant question confronting the users of 
concrete. The disintegration of rock is geo- 
logically attributed in great part to the ac- 
tion of alternate freezing and thawing. The 
actual freezing and thawing of test speci- 
mens to determine their fitness for concrete 
1S a process of such length that accelerated 
tests are desired. Three such tests have 
been proposed—the alkali test, the sodium 
sulphate, sodium chloride, and boiling and 
drying tests. The sodium chloride and sul- 
phate tests consist in alternate cycles of 
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soaking in the salt solutions and oven dry- 
ing between 100 to 110 deg. C. 

Thirty-six varieties of the most common 
representative of coarse aggregate have 
been collected throughout the United States. 
These include three granite, four trap rock, 
four sandstones, seven limestones, six slags, 
and 12 gravels, the last containing limestone, 
sandstone, granite quartz, glacial gravel, and 
slaty schist. The samples for treatment 
weigh 40 Ib., and individual samples of each 
variety are separately subjected to the so- 
dium sulphate, sodium chloride, boiling and 
drying, and freezing and thawing tests. 

The aggregate before testing was all 
screened to pass a l-in. mesh, and to be 
retained on %4-in. mesh. The grading of the 
individual samples was also determined as 
a check upon the amount of disintegration 
as determined by observation. 

The aggregates are being analyzed to de- 
termine stratification, texture and mineral 
content. The apparent specific gravity, poros- 
ity, and cold-water absorption are also being 
determined. To date 24 freezing and thaw- 
ing cycles have been completed on 28 va- 
rieties of aggregate and 40 cycles on all 
varieties in the three other treatments. 

Of the types of aggregates used in these 
tests the limestones are apparently showing 
the greatest disintegration. The gravels are 
composed of such a variety of stone that dis- 
integrated particles are found in almost all 
kinds of gravels, but with few exceptions 
by far the greater number of pieces are 
sound. Granites have not been affected, and 
only occasional pieces of trap, sandstone and 
slags have shown signs of breaking up. 

From the results obtained to date there 
seems to be very little or no relation be- 
tween the various tests—Technical News 
Bulletin. 


Reaction of Water on the 
Calcium Aluminates 
NVESTIGATIONS* have shown that 

lime can combine with alumina only in 
the following molecular proportions: 
3CaO - 5A1,0;, CaO- Al,O,, 5CaO -3Al1,0,, 
3CaO-Al,O;. Tricalcium aluminate appears 
to be the only aluminate present in portland 
cement of normal composition and normal 
properties. The monocalcium aluminate and 
the 3:5 calcium aluminate occur in cements 
characterized by a high alumina content. 
The cementing qualities of the calcium alu- 
minates has been reported in Bureau of 
Standards Technologic Paper No. 197, and 
the hydration of portland cement in Bureau 
of Standards Technologic Paper No. 43. 

An investigation has been undertaken at 
the bureau to obtain more information on 
the mechanism of the reaction of water on 
the calcium aluminates. Some preliminary 
experiments had indicated that the cement- 
ing qualities of the calcium aluminates and 
high alumina cements might be closely re- 
lated to their reaction with water in the for- 


*Rankin, The ternary system lime-alumina silica, 
Am. J. Sci., 39; January, 1915. 
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mation of metastable or supersaturated so- 
lutions of calcium aluminates. It was de- 
cided, therefore, to study not only the chem- 
ical composition and pH of these solutions 
as they were formed in the early periods 
of the setting processes, but also to follow 
the changes which they underwent in pass- 
ing from a metastable condition to one of 
equilibrium. Since the addition of water to 
freshly prepared tricalcium aluminate, 
3CaO-Al,O;, produces a very vigorous re- 
action, the changes in composition of the 
resulting solutions could not be followed in 
the case of this aluminate. Previous inves- 
tigations have indicated that its setting is 
due to the formation of hydrated tricalcium 
aluminate. 


The procedure adopted for the other cal- 
cium aluminates and a high alumina cement 
was to shake 50 grams of the anhydrous 
material for each liter of water for a given 
time and to filter the mixture rapidly. Sam- 
ples of this filtrate were taken at once for 
a chemical analysis and a pH determination. 
The solutions obtained in the early periods 
of the setting processes showed an increase 
in the total lime and alumina with increased 
time of shaking until a maximum was 
reached. Further shaking resulted in a rapid 
decrease, which in turn became less as time 
went on. An apparent state of equilibrium 
was reached only after several weeks had 
elapsed. It was surprising to find that these 
anhydrous calcium aluminates, differing so 
widely in chemical composition, reacted with 
water in the early periods of the setting 
processes to form calcium aluminate solu- 
tions with the molar ratio of CaO/AI,O, in 
each case very close to 1.1. The pH of these 
solutions was close to 11.2. At the later 
periods the molar ratio of CaO/AI,O; in 
solution had increased with an increase in 
the pH. 

Identical changes in the metastable solu- 
tions took place when filtered from the re- 
action mixture. Part of the lime and alu- 
mina precipitated from these clear solutions 
leaving an equilibrium solution similar to 
that obtained when the aluminates had been 
left in contact with the water for long pe- 
riods. The molar ratio of lime to alumina 
in solution increased. This was accompanied 
by an increase in pH to about 11.75. Chem- 
ical analysis and petrographic examination 
of the material precipitated from the meta- 
stable solutions indicated that hydrated alu- 
mina and hydrated tricalcium aluminate were 
precipitated as equilibrium was approached. 
Calculations based upon electrometric meas- 
urements indicate that the aluminate in solu- 
tion is the calcium salt of monobasic alu- 
minic acid. 

It would appear that the cementing prop- 
erties of the monocalcium aluminate, the 
3:5 calcium aluminate, the 5:3 calcium 
aluminate, and the high alumina cement stud- 
ied were in part due to the precipitation of 
hydrated alumina and crystalline hydrated 
tricalcium aluminate and a metastable and 
supersaturated monocalcium aluminate solu- 
tion. —Technical News Bulletin. 
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Air Separation Methods Used in Fine 
Grinding of Rock Products 


INCE this series was begun a number of 

new developments in the art of air sepa- 
ration have been noted. Probably the most 
important is the theoretical study of the sub- 
ject made by Dr. Geoffrey Martin of Lon- 
don, which will be reviewed in a succeeding 
number. But there have also been some de- 
velopments in the practical application of air 
separation, resulting in new devices, and a 
few of these will be briefly noted in this 
number. 

The “Unipulvo,” made by the Scott- 
Strong Manufacturing Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., is perhaps unique in that it combines 
an air separator with a hammer mill. By 
doing this it not only assures that the prod- 
uct is sufficiently fine, but it simplifies the 
machine to a considerable degree. It is espe- 
cially intended to be used in pulverizing 
coal. 

Reference to the cut shows that the mill 
consists of the skell and hammers only, the 
breaker plate and grid being omitted. The 


feed is admitted from a pocket through a 
star wheel feeder, and a four-armed rachet 
in combination with a weighted valve elimi- 
nates any large pieces of steel or hard rock 
hammers. 


that might break the Smaller 


A coal pulverizer 

which has means for 

air separating the 

ground coal and 

thoroughly mixing it 
with air 
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Part VII. New Developments in 
Air Separating Devices 


By Edmund Shaw 
Editor, Rock Products 


pieces fall to the bottom of the shell where 
they can be removed periodically. 

The air separation feature is very simple, 
as it consists in drawing a current of air 
through the mills to sweep out the fines. 
There is no return air, when the machine is 
used for coal pulverizing. All the air goes 
to the burner and into the furnace. 

The screen analysis of the product ob- 
tained by one installation in Chicago is: 





On 48 mesh................ 0.59% 

Through 48, on 65 mesh... 12.10% 
Through 65, on 100 mesh................ 47.50% 
Through 100, on 200 mesh................ 30.60% 
Through 200, on 300 mesh................ 7.60% 
PAPOUE NH GOO | 2525 etc tens eee 1.61% 
100.00% 


Another function of this machine is to 
mix the ground coal with the air required 
for combustion. 


A New German Device 


A new German air separator, made by the 
Alpine Maschinen-Atkien Gesellschaft, Augs- 
berg, is of the cyclone type, but it is un- 
usual in that it combines a separator and a 
collector, each having its own fan for pro- 
ducing a current of air that is used in closed 
circuit. The separator is the cylindrical 
portion of the machine, which is shown in 
the accompanying cut. The feed is admit- 
ted into the discharge of the fan (by a de- 
vice not shown) and circulated by the air 
in the cylinder. The nozzle for the fan dis- 
charge is expanded to give a uniform veloc- 

ity of tangential cur- 


cs e . 
rent in the cylinder. 
The fines from the 
— cylinder pass _ in- 


wardly to the cone 
separator, which has 
its own fan, also in 
closed circuit, for 
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whirling the air and 


- removing the fines 
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Recently Patented 
RETARDER SEGMENTS 

Separators 
LARGE CLEARANCE From a large num- 
ber of recent patents 
a few have been 
chosen as indicating 


the trend of present- 
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day invention. Espe- 





New German air separator with 


doubled fans 


cially interesting are two machines pat- 
ented by A. H. Stebbins of Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Nos. 1,629,593 and 1,629,594, May 
24, 1927.) 

The first is called a dust-extracting unit 
and it is a departure from usual methods 
because it does not employ centrifugal force. 
It works on the principal shown in the dia- 
gram marked Fig. 4, in the second of this 
series, published April 30, 1927, in which a 
current of air is shown passing through fall- 
ing grains at right angles to the fall, carry- 
ing the fines to one side. 


“Dust-Extracting” Unit 
A section through the main portion of the 
machine is shown here, reproduced from one 
of the patent drawings. The body of the 
machine is a metal box or casing in which 
are a number of horizontal screens. The 
casing is vibrated gently back and forth t 


cause the material to travel across the 
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vat the finer grains fall through 


screens, S* 
and the coarser go on to the end. The finest 
particles which the inventor calls dust, are 


blown along between the screens by _hori- 
zontal currents of air. Ajir.is ad- 
mitted at the right-hand end and 
pulled out at the left-hand end by 
the pipe sown, which goes to a 
cyclone collector and the suction of 
a fan, neither of which is shown. 
Coarse particles are removed at the 
outlets below the lowest screen and 
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Dust-extractor which employs an air current with vibrating screens 


under the pipe. (See illustration above.) 
The method of feeding is ingenious. Feed 
goes into a funnel on a pipe that enters a 
closed hopper, and the pipe is kept full so 
as to form a cone in the hopper that seals 














Air classifier making three sized 
products 


the bottom of the pipe. The feed goes out 
of the hopper through a grate and screen 
that keeps any very large pieces from enter- 
ing the casing. It will be noted that the 
function of the flat screens in the body of 
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the casing is to act as distributors, for it is 
expected that all particles entering the ma- 
chine will be fine enough to pass through 
the screens. By separating the feed into a 


great many layers, the screens 
29 allow the particles to become 
widely separated so that the 
18 currents of air may reach all of 
them and there is little danger 
of the dust being pocketed 
in masses of coarser falling 
grains. 











Mr. Stebbins’ air classifier is a variation 
of the separator that works on the cyclone 
principle, but it is new in that it makes a 
sized series of products instead of only two, 
as most separators do. The air current and 
the feed enter an outer cylindrical casing 
tangentially so as to give them a whirling 
motion. The coarser particles are thus 
thrown against the casing and fall to the 
bottom, where they go out of a discharge 
opening. The finer particles pass by slots on 
the inside of the casing, and these slots com- 
municate with chambers into which the inner 
casing is divided. There are three of these 
in the example shown in the cut. Opposite 
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Air swept mill which has agitating compart- 
ments between grinding compartments 


these slots, in the outer casing, are con- 
trolled openings for the admission of air. 
The air blows through the whirling material 
carrying fines into the slot, and the more air 
admitted the coarser will be the size of the 
grains entering the slot opposite the air 
entrance. By regulating the admission of 


3 /4 









air at the three slots, three sized products 
may be made of the fines. 

The air is pulled out of the chambers by 
fans, one for each chamber, and sent through 
a cyclone for the collection of the finest par- 
ticles, or dust. The sized products, free from 
both dust and oversize, are discharged 











Separator with centrifugal and hori- 
zontal currents 


through valved openings in the bottom of 
each chamber. 

In this machine there is an unusual combi- 
nation of separating means. There is the 
ordinary centrifugal air separation which 
first separates the fines from the coarse, and 
then there is the passage of a horizontal 
current through the stream of particles to 
carry the fines to one side, in this case into 
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the slots that communicate with the cham- 
bers. 


Other Uses of a Horizontal Air Current 

The idea of splitting the feed so as to 
greatly increase the area presented to an air 
current is also carried out in an English air 
separator invented by G. R. Baker and asso- 
ciates (U. S. Patent 1,623,040). The device 
has an outer cylindrical casing in which 
there are several inclined circular baffles, 
like pans with the bottoms taken out. Inside 
this is a circular rotor carrying similar baffles 
but of reversed inclination. The feed travels 
from the stationary baffles to the rotating 
baffles and back again, and each time it 
strikes the rotating baffles centrifugal force 
sends the coarser particles to the outside. A 
current of air is drawn through the material 
as it falls from one baffle to another, and 
this carries the fines into the center of the 
machine and then out through a fan that is 
connected through the usual closed circuit. 
The discharge for the coarse particles is at 
the bottom of the outer casing. 

The- ball mill when it is air-swept becomes 
an air separator with a horizontal current. 
What is evidently an attempt to utilize this 
more fully than in the ordinary type of ball 
mill is found in the invention of Harry H. 
Waterman (U. S. Patent 1,630,992). He 
applies air-sweeping to a three-compartment 
mill and between the compartments he puts 
an agitating compartment which is provided 
with lifters by which the partially ground 
material is lifted and allowed to fall in a 
shower through the horizontal air current. 
The lighter particles will be drawn through 
the mill and the heavier will fall in the next 
compartments to be further ground. The 
inventor states that the mill is especially 
intended to use in cement plants for grind- 
ing coal and clinker. 

From the examples given it seems evident 
that inventors are trying to improve on 
present designs of air separators in two 
ways. The first is by spreading the feed 
into a number of tiny falling streams so 
that the air can act on every particle. The 
second is by using horizontal currents of air 
either in combination with gravity, or with 
gravity and centrifugal force to effect the 
separation. 

(To be continued) 


Sales of Slate in 1926 


HE value of the slate sold at the quar- 
ries of the United States in 1926 was 
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$12,352,767, according to figures furnished 
by producers to the United States Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce. This 
was 2% less than the value reported for 
1925. The quantity sold was approximately 
718,000 tons, 1% less than in 1925. 

The roofing slate sold amounted to 465,- 
900 squares, valued at $5,079,087, a decrease 
of 6% in quantity, but practically the same 
value as in 1925. The average value per 
square increased from $10.28 in 1925, to 
$10.90 in 1926. 

The total sales of mill stock amounted to 
10,278,130 sq. ft., valued at $4,191,185, a de- 
crease of 7% in quantity and 1% in value. 

Structural slate—2,590,340 sq. ft., valued 
at $988,521—increased 11% in quantity; 
electrical slate—1,857,940 sq. ft., valued at 
$1,537,034, increased 12% in quantity; slate 
for billiard-table tops, 367,220 sq. ft., valued 
at $145,457, increased 8%. Slate used for 
flagstones, cross walks, stepping stones, etc., 
has shown increasing sales the last few 
years, and an increase of 35% in the quan- 
tity sold in 1926 over 1925 reported. 


Sales of mill stock for blackboards, 3,- 
998,800 sq. ft., valued at $1,356,405—de- 
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creased 23% in quantity in 1926, School 
slates and slate for vaults a: 


. G Covers also 
decreased in quantity of sales 


in 1926, 
The crushed slate sold for roofing gran. 
ules and flour in 1926 was 198,050 short 
tons, valued at $3,009,368, whi “A was prac. 
tically the same quantity as in 1925, The 


average value per ton was lower than ; in 
1925. 

The accompanying tables show the Sales 
of slate by quarrymen in 1925 and 1926, by 
uses and by states. There is also given 
table showing the shipments of the different 
slate products. 


Coloring Concrete 


— method of producing color in con. 

crete has been introduced in which col. 
ored ground glass is mixed with the cement, 
which gives an unlimited variety of patterns 
and color effects, It has been suggested that 
this concrete be used for brightening roads, 
pavements and house fronts, and since the 
color will not fade it will eliminate the drab 
appearance of buildings and highways s0 
prevalent in large cities—London Contract 
Journal. 


SLATE SOLD BY PRODUCERS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1926, BY STATES AND USES 




















. 4 Roofing: —o Stock——— 
per- Squares quare Other Uses T 
State ators (100sq.ft.) Value feet Value (value) * be 
— - $2550 j @aeS -ieee ; 
alifornia oS eee +B eae 2 
Georgia SS: VY oe ee %y"° vite 
EMRE eee A 3 (7) (7) 662,184 
Maryland See ete Aron 3 i (7) (7) 207,989 
New York 2.000.000... 17 $177, a 736,359 913,814 
Pennsylvania _ ........ 43 2,127,782 8,645,980 443,213 5,413,177 
—— ladeede Ms. & sees 06 lee, © eee (7) ‘ (?) 
Jermont 2... 46 148,926 2,310,410 +~—-1,011,370 45 2 
Virginia 4 31,172 ete a = 
Undistributed.......... 11,041 131,789 620,780 580,825 711,494 885,586 
122 465,900 $5,079,087 10,278,130 $4,191,185 3,082,495 $12,352,767 





*Chiefly slate granules. 


fIncluded under “Undistributed.” 


ROOFING SLATE, MILL STOCK* AND SLATE GRANULES SOLD IN THE 


UNITED STATES IN 1925 


Use 
Roofing, squares. 
Approximate short tons 
Milectrical; 6@. St... .ccscnscecs 
Approximate short tons............ 
Structural and sanitary, sq. ft... 
Approximate short tons............ 
Grave vaults and covers, sq. ft... 
Approximate short tons 
Blackboards and _ bulletin sree * it... 





Approximate short tons.. 
Billiard-table tops, sq. ft 
Approximate short tons 
School slates, pieces..................--..--.00. 
Approximate square feet... 
Approximate short tons.. 
Granules, short tons......0.......0....... 
Other, short tons (estimated) 


Total (quantities approximate, in short tons) 


ine 494,530 $ 5,084,945 










pee 724,600 $12,575,326 


AND 1926, BY USES 

—1925 . P 1926 . 
Quantity Valuet Quantity Value? 
465,900 $ 5,079,087 





TOGO 157,450 ae 

1,655,810 1,376,948 1,857,940 1,537,034 
M00 we 13,350 Bs 

ate: 2,332,700 862,019 2,590,340 988,521 

700 tam 5 

523,850 125,582 490,060 130,882 

ataaes 7,500 en 6,900 ae 

eee 5,184,060 1,690,612 3,998,800 1,356,405 

5S | nee Mee 16:700 ee 

140,498 367,220 145,457 

sslasieeiabeae 2,700 ae 

35,818 1,820,820 32,886 

Lae 973,770 sates 

Seas 1,30 oe 

a 3,210,904 498,050 3,009,368 

sites 48,000 9,000 73,127 








———— 


718,000 $12,352,767 


*In 1925 the mill stock sold, including school slates, was 11,077,860 sq. ft., valued at $4,231,477; in 


1926, 10,278,130 sq. ft., valued at $4,191,185. 
+F.o.b. at point of shipment. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SLATE PRODUCTS IN 1926, GROUPED BY DESTINATION TERRITORIES 


District 


Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Island, Vermont 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New 
York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia... es 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio... 


Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South “Carolina, one 
Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee.................. 20,000 
Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Okla- 


homa, Texas, Wisconsin....................... 


Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 
REAUPEIDR MIU AROIRNNNRDE ot acta nce ccetanncaacweenentadacesbaes 


Total sales 


Hampshire, 


Structural Vaults Blackboards ° Floors Granules 
and ; and and bulletin Billiard and and 
Roofing Sanitary Electrical covers boards tables walks flour 
mo (squares) (sq. ft.) (sq. ft.) (sq. ft.) (sq. ft.) (sq. ft.) (sq. ft.) (tons) 
peepee: ---- 36,000 299,000 279,000 92,000 241,000 1,400 12,000 33,500 
Te. New : i 
ts 198,000 880,000 810,000 282,000 900,000 0 = 147,500 
50,000 194,000 281,000 43,000 608,000 200900 C00 212,000 
SRW 12,000 40,000 1,000 32,000 174,000 2,000 13,000 27,200 
16,000 13,000 200 86,000... aia "500 ~— 14,400 
saikacsiiiscai 16,000 72,000 63,000 10,000 429,000 36,000 —_ 12,000 
Nevada, New iis Meg 
Utah, Wash- 
soldiabecnS 3,000 20,000 7,000 pene 253,000 60 nee 6,200 
335,000 ‘1,521,000 1,454,000 459,200 += 2,691,000 = 357,460 256,000 452,800 
sistent 465,900 2,590,340 1,857,940 490,060 3,998,800 367,220 379,830 498,050 





35,586 


)2,767 





352,767 
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ranules 
and 
flour 
(tons) 


33,500 
147,500 
212,000 

27,200 

14,400 


12,000 
6,200 


452,800 
498,050 





Unloading a barge. A rail grizzly over the hopper breaks up 
and distributes the material 


A Compact Sand 
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Storage belts. The shape of the ground made the 
cross belt necessary 


and Gravel Plant 


Cherokee Sand and Gravel Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
Has an Attractive Plant Within the City Limits 


HE Cherokee Sand and Gravel Co. of 

Knoxville, Tenn., is a partnership, un- 
incorporated, M. E. Thompson, who holds 
the title of general manager, and W. C. 
Kindel, general superintendent, being the 
partners. The plant is one of the neatest 
and most attractive looking the writer 
has seen. The buildings are all painted 
dark green, which makes a pleasing con- 
trast to the color of the stock piles and 
the river beyond. 

The plant is on a main highway and 
near a good residence district, and the 
appearance is important. Mr. Kindel said 
that he believed it was very profitable to 
consider the appearance of a plant, as the 
public associated the quality of the prod- 
uct with the way the plant was kept up. 
Unquestionably there is such an associa- 
tion of ideas in the mind of the man who 
buys anything, unless he is wholly guided 
by exact specifications. 

The concern employs two dredges, a 
small ladder dredge for sand with buck- 
ets of 1 cu. ft. capacity, and a derrick 
dredge for digging gravel. This is the 
regular custom on this part of the Ten- 
hessee river, where the material is sorted 
by the current. The sandbars may be dug 
easily enough by the small ladder dredges, 
but the hard gravel bottoms must be dug 
by a sturdier machine. The coming prac- 
tice is to use a dipper dredge for gravel, 
and the next dredge built by the Chero- 
kee company will be of this type. 

The dredge at present used for gravel 
has a 15-ton steel derrick and an 8x10-in. 
steam hoist, both built by the Clyde Iron 
Works, A 1%4-yd. Owens bucket is han- 


dled by the derrick. The dredge hull is 
26x81 ft.; the mast is 30 ft. high and the 
boom is 50 ft. long. 

Dredging is carried on seven or eight 
miles up the river from the washing 
plant. Material is brought in on flush 
deck barges which hold 90 to 100 tons, 
about the standard for this district. These 
barges are unloaded by a steel derrick 
of the same size and type as that used 
on the dredge, and steam-driven. All the 
plant machinery is driven by electric mo- 
tors, but for operating derricks the steam 
drive is preferred, which seems to be the 
general preference of the operators in 
this locality. This derrick and hoist were 
also built by the Clyde Iron Works. 


The derrick unloads into a concrete 
hopper on the bank, the top of which is 
covered with a sort of screen of steel 
rails, made by setting the rails so as to 
leave openings 12x12 in. The principal use 
of this is to break up and distribute the 
contents of the bucket and break the 
shock of its fall into the hopper, but it 
also catches some large pieces of trash 
such as water-soaked boards and the 
limbs of trees. The hopper holds about 
50 yd. 

From the hopper the material goes to 
a 24-in. belt by way of an inclined chute. 
A mechanical feeder was originally in- 
stalled, but the inclined chute was sub- 
stituted on one occasion while the feeder 





Derrick dredge digging gravel on the Tennessee river 
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Scalping screen receiving material from the barges. The primary crusher is set 
on the foundation shown below the screen 


was being repaired and found to work 
just as well, so the feeder was not put back. 

This belt discharges on another belt set 
at right angles, and this takes the mate- 
tial to a revolving screen with 3-in. round 
holes. A mechanical grizzly was origi- 
nally installed at this point, but the re- 
volving screen has been found more satis- 
factory as a screening device and it re- 
quires less attention. 

The oversize of this screen goes to an 
Allis-Chalmers No. 5 Gates type crusher 
which is driven by a 40-hp. motor of the 
same make. The crusher discharge and 
the undersize of the screen run together 
at the foot of the plant conveyor, which 





is 22 in. wide and 185 ft. center to center, 
driven by a 20-hp. motor. This discharges 
into two lines of Gilbert screens (four in 
all). The perforations are 2% in, 1% 
in. and % in, the %-in. perforations 
being in the sand jackets of the lower 
screens. The intermediate sizes go to 
bins. These screens are 48 in. in diam- 
eter at the small end and 72 in. at the 
large end. Two 15-hp. motors drive the 
screens. 

The oversize goes to a No. 6 McCully 
(Allis-Chaimers) gyratory crusher which 
is driven by a 40-hp. motor of the same 
make. This crusher is set on the ground 
at one side of the main plant and has a 
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General view showing the washing plant and storage system in the background. The crusher bin is to the left of the main 


bins, oversize chute and return elevator 
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bin above it into which the oversize ; 
fed by a chute from the screens, A bucket 
and belt conveyor, inclined «bout 15 dey 
returns the crushed dischar ec to the brs 
screens. 

Sand is recovered in Stepix ns-Adamson 
automatic settling tanks and Settling 
boxes with hand-operated valves. The 
overflow sand from the automatic tanks 
is settled in the boxes and sold for ma. 
son’s sand and plastering said. 

The bins are well built of reinforced 
concrete and arranged for either car or 
truck loading. They hold about 14 cg. 
loads. 


The storage system at this plant is one 
of its most interesting features. Material 
is handled into storage by three belts, The 
first of these is 137 ft. long and takes ma. 
terial from any bin or more than one bin 
through a series of gates in the sides, 
This delivers to a 37-ft. belt on an in- 
cline, but with somewhat less slope than 
that of the first belt. This cross belt was 
necessary from the shape of the ground 
available. It delivers to a 313-ft. horizon- 
tal belt with a tripper which deposits the 
material in the stock piles as desired. 


Truck Loaders for Stock-Pile Recovery 


It is easy to get material into stock 
piles; the difficulty is always to reclaim it 
without going to too much installation 
expense. Before the plant was built this 
matter was very carefully considered and 
it was decided that the most practical 
method for the conditions to be met and 
the tonnage to be handled was to use 
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‘Three of these, of Barber-Greene 
regularly used at the plant, one 
1e other two on different sizes 
By having three loaders there 


loaders. 
make, ar‘ 
on sand 


of grave! 

‘; no necessity for one of them to leave 
its position very often, and three trucks 
may be loaded at the same time. The 
ground underneath and around the stor- 


age piles has been paved with concrete 
and provided with drains so that both the 
loaders and the trucks may be moved 
without undue strain on the loaders. 

For loading railroad cars from the stock 
piles an ingenious arrangement has been 
designed by Mr. Thompson which will 
be more fully described in the Hints and 
Helps department. 

Water for washing comes from the 
river and is pumped by two Allis-Chal- 
mers pressure pumps which will deliver 
600 g.p.m. at 110-ft. head. Each is pow- 
ered with a 30-hp. Allis-Chalmers motor. 

Another plant is operated by this com- 
pany at the foot of Seventh street in 
Knoxville, where only railroad cars are 
loaded. The equipment here consists of 
a wooden derrick for unloading from 
barges directly to cars. The material han- 
dled is mainly sand from the ladder dredge 
mentioned, and this dredge carries its 
own washing and screening equipment. 

The plant, that has been more fully de- 
scribed, was designed by the Stephens-Adam- 
son Manufacturing Co., which made the 
equipment other than mentioned as coming 
from other manufacturers. 

The office of the company is at the 
plant, which is on Riverside Drive, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. The plant produces about 25 
cars daily. 


Comment on A. T. Goldbeck’s 


Concrete Specification 


i ieee recently published concrete specifica- 
tions of A. T. Goldbeck, director of the 
bureau of engineering of the National 
Crushed Stone Association, were abstracted 
in Rock Propucts for July 23, from the 
original in the Crushed Stone Journal. The 
publication in these papers has created some 
comment, since in his specification Mr. 
Goldbeck called attention to many factors 
which affected the strength of concrete other 
than the water-cement ratio. Commenting 
on the proposed specifications, F. R. Mc- 
Millan, director of research of the Portland 
Cement Association, writes to the Crushed 
Stone Journal as fol- 
lows: 
_ IT have read with 
Interest your analy- 
SIs of the water-ratio 
specification for con- 
crete appearing in a 
recent issue of the 


Crushed Stone Jour- 
nal, 


While there are 
some points which 
have not been fully 
covered in your dis- 
cussion of the water- 
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cement ratio specification, in the main I am 
in full accord with your analysis. I think 
your paper is a very excellent contribution 
and should prove of inestimable value in 
the problem of improving the practice in 
concrete construction. 

You are quite right in pointing out that 
the water-cement ratio strength relation is 
not a single one, but a series of such rela- 
tions, each applying to a particular set of 
conditions. Your proposal for a series of 
preliminary tests to establish the water-ce- 
ment-rato-strength relation for each job is 
a logical one, and one that we have always 
advocated when it is possible to do so and 
facilities are available. 

You are also quite right in pointing out 
the importance of temperature as a factor 
in the quality of concrete. The proposal, 
which you suggest for taking this into ac- 
count, seems to be a logical one and would 
be an important addition to any specification 
for the quality of concrete. 

If you will recall the purpose of the water- 
cement ratio specification, I believe you will 
agree that it is hardly fair to ask of this 
specification that it solve all the problems 
attending concrete construction. The pur- 
pose of the water-ratio specification was to 
do away with the antiquated and unscientific 
methods of proportioning concrete solely on 
the basis of arbitrary mixes with no control 
over the proportion of water to cement, 
which has for a long time been recognized 
as the principal factor in the proportioning 
of concrete materials. Recognizing as we 
do that different materials show different 
water-cement-ratio-strength relations, we are 
still much nearer a proper solution of the 
problem through the specification of the 
water-cement ratio than by any arbitrary 
mix. With the principal factor of the water- 
ratio recognized in the drawing of specifica- 
tions, it is now possible to give attention to 
the other refinements which will tend to bet- 
ter and more economical use of the mate- 
rials. The most obvious steps are pointed 
out in your discussion—the control of the 
temperature and the proper selection of 
materials. 


Another point in regard to the water-ratio 
specification as used on the Portland Cement 
Assocation building, with which I think you 
are in accord, but which is not covered in 
your analysis, is that it places in the hands 
of the users of cement on small construc- 
tion, where tests are out of the question, a 
very much safer criterion for the use of the 
available materials than was ever possible 
by any specification heretofore suggested. 
Working under this specification, a great 
variety of concrete construction can be 
safely carried out where laboratory facili- 
ties are not available and with greater econ- 
omy than would be possible with any other 








One side of the 313-ft. structure in which the main storage belt runs has been 


utilized for advertising 
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method so far suggested. 

Another advantage for the water-ratio 
specification, which was not brought out in 
your analysis, is illustrated in Fig. 4, giving 
the results from the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation building tests. The comment you 
make that it would be possible to draw a 
specification, giving better control than illus- 
trated here, is very true, but in doing so it 
would have been necessary to have made re- 
strictions on the work which would have 
added to the cost without offering any ad- 
vantage in the minimum strengths obtained. 
True, there would have been a more nearly 
uniform product throughout the work and a 
saving in cement quantity, but this would 
have been achieved at the expense of more 
elaborate equipment and expensive manipu- 
lation. In this way, the specification leaves 
open to the contractor the selection of meth- 
ods and materials which give the greatest 
total economy for the particular job—higher 
plant charges are avoided by a slight in- 
crease in cement factor to take care of the 
fluctuations through less accurate water 
control. 

I believe that if you can call attention to 
these few points in connection with your 
analysis of the water-cement ratio specifi- 
cation, it will add greatly to its value for 
the man seeking help in his specification 
problems. With these few comments on the 
minor aspects of the problem, I want to 
again add my endorsement to your position 
on the major features—the use of the job 
curve and control of the temperatures. 


A Good Treatise on Mica 


si ICA,” by W. M. Myers, who is min- 

eral technologist of the non-metallics 
experiment station of the Bureau of Mines, 
New Brunswick, N. J., is a valuable treatise 
on a mineral which has not received much 
attention from writers. It is a mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet, running about 14,000 
words, and it is issued as Circular No. 6044, 
June, 1927. Fortunately a bulletin on the 
subject (for which this a preliminary re- 
port) is to be issued later, so that the in- 
formation can be preserved in more perma- 
nent form. 

The various topics discussed are the min- 
erology of mica, its occurrence, the methods 
employed in prospecting for it and quarrying 
it, its preparation for the market, its uses 
and the grading, by which the price is de- 
termined. The chapters on grading and 
marketing are especially useful since they 
go into details very fully. 

New Hampshire is 
now the principal 
producer of mica. It 
is obtained there 
largely as a by-prod- 
uct from feldspar 
quarries and mines. 
But the leadership in 
mica production has 
jumped from one 
state to another sev- 
eral times, and may 
jump again at any 
time. Although the 
tonnage is small, 
mica is indispensable 
to some important 
industries. 








































































































N previous articles of this series rotary 

screens for the classification of material 
and scrubbers for cleaning the product have 
been described, and it naturally follows that 
equipment for the washing and dewatering 
of the sand should be described and illus- 
trated in this article in order to complete 
the entire cycle of washing and grading the 
sand and gravel. 

The writer cannot, without making these 
articles too complicated for the purpose in- 
tended, make reference to all of the various 
equipment used at the present time in sand 
and gravel plants. Details of construction 
of the equipment are not intended to be dis- 
cussed in this series of articles. Therefore 
it must be remembered by the reader that 
the illustrations do not show the complete 
mechanical construction; but they are suffi- 
ciently complete to show the principles of 
operation. In the article of July 23 issue of 
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Gravel Plant Washing and Screening 
Equipment and Design 


By Hugo W. Weimer 


Consulting Engineer, Milwaukee, Wis. 


is similar to that shown in Fig. 6, with the 
exception that the scrubber section is per- 
forated and has a sand jacket around the 
outside. The scrubber section is usually pro- 
vided with round holes about %4-in. diameter 
and has retaining rings similar to that shown 
in the illustration, but the lifters are some- 
times omitted. The principle of this arrange- 
ment is to have the larger material pound 
and grind any soft foreign substance such 
as clay balls and convert this material into 
smaller particles so that it will be washed 
out of the main screen before the material 
reaches the sections intended to separate the 
gravel. 

The equipment used at the present time 
for the washing or separating of sand after 
all gravel has been removed by some screen- 
ing method, is variously termed sand tank, 
sand separator or sand washer. 

In cases where the sand contains but a 
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Rock Propucts, describing types of screen- 
ra ing equipment, no mention has been made 
of gravity or vibrating screens which in 
some plants function to the entire satisfac- 
' tion of the plant operators. The types of 

scrubbers illustrated and described in the 

August 20 issue of Rock Propucts is fairly 
* complete, although one type of scrubber that 
is used to a certain extent and not mentioned 


Fig. 1—Double-screw type sand washer 


very small percentage of impurities there is 
no great objection to discharging the ma- 
terial direct into a bin without further treat- 
ment, allowing the surplus water to perco- 
late its way through the sand to a water 
drain at or near the bottom of the bin. If, 
however, impurities are present to any great 
extent the sand will act as a filter bed and 
retain practically all of the impurities. 


Part III—Types of Sand Washers or Separators 


Therefore this method cannot be generally 
applied and will not be illustrated in this 
article. 

Many plants have equipment for separat- 
ing the sand that was designed by the opera- 
tor and often constructed entirely by the 
plant men themselves. The principles of 
operation of the machinery of these home- 
made devices are similar to the designs de- 
scribed in this article. 


Three Main Types 


There are three principal, distinct types 
of apparatus that are used today and each 
type has shown such good results in many 
installations that they are all worthy of 
mention. Some theoretical as well as prac- 
tical objections can be mentioned in con- 
nection with any one of the three designs, 
but a survey of the industry would show 
that each one has its adherents. Sand sepa- 
ration as practiced at the present time in 
sand and gravel plants is somewhat crude 
but is serving the purpose and will, undoubt- 
edly, continue as at present until such a time 
as closer separation is desired or required, 
and then this industry can well afford to 
carefully study similar separation that is 
now and has been for many years practiced 
in the metal mining industry. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the design and construc- 
tion of a double-screw type sand washer. 
This washer consists of two spiral screws 
about 16 in. in diameter revolving in oppo- 
site directions operating at a speed of 10 to 
20 r.p.m. The conveyor flights are usually 
made of steel plate about % in. thick in one 
continuous piece, or made in short sections 
of cast metal mounted on a shaft. The 
driving mechanism is placed at the upper 
end of the conveyors, while the lower end 
is supported by bearings which also take the 
downward thrust. The box or tank is usu- 
ally made of wood, although some recent 
installations have shown that the operators 
prefer a steel tank, which is certainly the 
most desirable. The material is spouted into 
the tank from either side near the lower 
end, while the overflow water is discharged 
at one end and the sand carried upward by 
the screw conveyors and discharged at the 
other end. 

The drag-type sand tank is illustrated in 
Fig. 2. This design no doubt was adopted 













































from the mining practice, where it has been 
ysed for many years for a similar purpose. 
It consists of a steel or wooden tank having 
a _— ‘tom at one end and cross flights 
mounted on a double strand of chain which 
ery slowly and drag the sand from the 
hottom of the tank up the incline and dis- 
charge the product at the upper end. The 
great objection to this design is the appar- 
excessive wear on the chain, but judging 


run V 


ent 
from the experience of a number of opera- 
tors, there are other good features which 


tend to offset this objection. With reference 
to the chain, it is questionable whether to 


an expensive chain made of material that 


use 

will give long life or whether to purchase 
ly a very simple and inexpensive chain which 
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Fig. 2—Drag type sand 
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tank, adopted from mining practice 
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“dl can be easily and cheaply replaced, even and others similar in design are really auto- 
a though it may not give an entire season’s matic in operation and produce a product 
f, service. that is satisfactory. The open and closed 
. Fig. 3 illustrates a tilting type automatic position of the tank is shown in the illus- 
sand tank which is giving excellent results tration, which will give the reader a fair 
, in many installations. It consists of a rec- idea of the principle of its operation. It 

tangular steel tank supported by pivot bear- is claimed that the balance weights will per- 
dk ings and provided with a sand discharge mit of adjustment that will either give a 
* valve at the bottom. This valve is auto- dry discharge or sand with considerable 
™ matically operated by the tilting of the tank, moisture if so desired. ‘ 
a Which in turn takes place when a sufficient Another type of automatic sand tank is 
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shown in Fig. 4 which is the popular conical i 

type used in many installations. The opera- 

tion of this tank is also controlled by the 

accumulation of sand in the tank, but it does 

not give a tilting action such as is shown 

in Fig. 3, but a settling or downward action 

of the entire tank, which in turn opens the 

valve at the lower end for the sand dis- 

charge. Both the tank and the valve rod ; 

have a downward action when the weight of 

the accumulated sand is sufficient to over- 

come the action of the counterweights, but i 

the movement of the valve rod is greater ‘. 

than the movement of the tank, thus allow- 4 

ing sufficient opening for the sand discharge. 
One of the original tilting types of auto- 

matic sand tanks is shown in Fig. 5. It con- 

sists of a rectangular tank made of steel or 


wood with a sloping bottom supported on ") 
pivot bearings having a chamber at one end 

° . . (¢ 
to hold the counterweight material which 4 


usually consists of boulders, and a valve at % 
the lower part of the tank which is in a 
closed position until sufficient sand has ac- 
cumulated to overcome the weight of the 
counterbalanced material. 

The writer has not attempted to give any 
estimated capacities nor sizes of the various 
designs of sand separators, but will dwell : 


on this subject in articles to appear at a F 
later date in connection with plant design. 

With reference to the capacity of sand sepa- 
rators it might be mentioned at this time ra 


that the amount of water usually governs 
the capacity of a given design and size of 
tank rather than the amount of sand. 

Fig. 5—One of the origi- 


nal tilting-type automatic 
n sand washers r 
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Translation of Cement Analyses to 


the Various Complex Compounds 
By E. L. Drury 


Chemist, Mildred, Kan., Plant, Consolidated Cement Corp. 


INCE the early history of portland ce- 

ment the various investigators have de- 
fined certain complex compounds as existing 
in portland cement clinker. The ordinary 
routine analyses do not show these com- 
pounds and are more or less valueless with- 
out other means of interpretation in regards 
to the combination of the lime with the other 
constituents of which the 
posed. 


clinker is com- 

With one exception* the writer has not 
seen any published formula whereby these 
various complex compounds can be deter- 
mined. The writer has been using a formula 
for some time which gives very good re- 
sults and which shows the 
most likely to be according to the most re- 
cent investigations and theories. 


clinker as it is 


This formula will be found to differ with 
the one mentioned, in that the magnesium 
oxide is not considered in combination and 
that the ferric oxide does not take the place 
of alumina, but is in combination in the di- 
calcic state. 


The iron and alumina are considered going 
into combination first and the remainder of 
the CaO going into combination as di- and 
tri-calcium silicates. Upon this assumption 
we have the following formula: 
%CaO—(%AI.O; X 1.65 + %Fe,0,; & .7 + 
%SO, X .7 + free CaO) == “A” 

“A” — Parts CaO to form the di- and tri- 
calcium silicates. 

The formulas for determining the silica 
present as di- and tri-calcium silicates be- 
come: 

1(@ZSiO; X 2:79)—Al = 92 = “B” 
or parts SiO, in combination as di-calcium 
silicate. 

%Si0.— “B” = “C” or 
combination as tri-calcium silicate. 


p*rts of SiO, in 


The percentage of di- and tri-calcium sili- 
cate is as follows: 
(RX 187) + B= % 20a0-Si0, 
(C X 2.79) + C= % 3CaO:-Si0. 
Taking a cement clinker with the follow- 


ing analysis and applying the formulas, we 


have: 
Insoluble residue...................... 30 
Se _ seutcoastarcteue “DOW 
PROMOS sages siccicasiscuauassanchedbonsex 5.26 
BeA),. ...0cc.-000:.-- 4 34 
(a desessesssseesseeseseseee.... 04.36 
Me ............ — ee 2.50 
Tenition loss ................ 22 
‘fo | a 100.00 

64.36— (5.26 1.65-+-4.34.7) = 

64.36— c72 —52.64 or “A” 





*W. E. Haskell, Concrete, April, 1927. 

+Method of Wm. Lerch and R. H. Bogue, of 
Portland Cement Association Fellowship, Bureau 
of Standards.”’ 


[ (23.02 2.79) —52.64] —.92= 
(64.22—52.64) +.92 = 
11.58—.92 =IZ2550r “b- 
23.03—12.58 =10:44-0r “C” 
The ultimate composition of the clinker 
becomes as follows: 
3CaO-SiO, =(10.44X2.79) +-10.44—= 39.57 
2CaO:SiO, =(12.58 1.87) +-12.58= 36.08 
3CaO-Al,O;=( 5.261.65)-+ 5.26= 13.95 


2CaO-Fe.0;=( 4.34 .70)+ 4.34= 7.38 
1: CRE PaO Ree Re AMP ee Cea Peres = 2:50 
Tnsoltible residue. .cci.2n20.cc-5es-cesescceee: = Veou 
PONUION LOSS occ oncedsccecesenvencetanactntoan e= . eze 

(if) | ee eet 100.00 


In the writer’s opinion such a translation 
of the analyses is of much more value than 
the routine analyses only. If it is desired to 
have the translation more exact, 
CaO should be determined and 
taken into consideration. 


the free 
properly 


Recarbonation of Softened 
Water 


"THE addition of lime to water to prevent 

corrosion is an excellent remedy when 
correctly applied. Too much of the cor- 
rective reagent may have disastrous effect, 
however, as is indicated by experiences in 
the filtration of water softened by the lime- 
soda ash method. 

Lime-softened water is not stable, because 
it is supersaturated with normal carbonates 
of calcium and magnesium and distribution 
systems carrying the water become in- 
crusted with deposits of the carbonates. Diffi- 
culty with the deposits is also encountered 
in meters and hot-water systems, especially 
in hot-water pipes in hotels and _ public 
buildings, because the water in these build- 
ings is usually heated to 
higher than the average. 

The filtration of lime-softened water 
through sand filters has a bad effect on them, 
because the normal carbonates crystallize 
onto the surface of the sand grains, cover- 
ing them with an adherent coating and caus- 
ing them to grow in size and finally to lose 
The 
sand grains not only grow in size, but they 
also cement themselves together, forming 
hard lumps in filters, and the water to be 
filtered will not pass through them. 


a temperature 


their effectiveness as a filter medium. 


Once 
or twice a year it is necessary to spade up 
these filters and crush all hard lumps, and 
after seven or eight years of service the 
filter must be rebuilt. 

Lime-softened water may be cheaply and 
satisfactorily stabilized by recarbonating it 
with carbon dioxide gas produced by burn- 
ing coke, pulverized coal, oil or gas in a 
suitable furnace and forcing the gas, after 
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being passed through a scrubber 
5 


; mec and drier, 
into the water. This gas is <iffuseq into 
the water through small openings in a grid 


system and is applied after it has passed 
through the settling basins and before jt 
reaches the filters. The carbon dioxide gas 
converts the normal carbonates, which are 
only slightly soluble, to bicarbonates, which 
are highly soluble, and will therefore not he 
easily precipitated from the waiter, Enough 
carbon dioxide should be added so that the 
carbonated water will show just a faint 
trace of color when phenolphthalein js 
added. This process is being used at Def- 
ance, Ohio, and Newark, Ohio, at Miami, 
Fla., and at several other cities. At Colum- 
bus, Ohio, a plant is now under construction 
to provide gas for recarbonation by making 
producer gas from coke and then burning it 
to complete combustion.—Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry. 


Design and Control of Concrete 
Mixtures 


N the July number of the Constructor, the 

organ of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, there is given a paper 
by Stanton Walker on the design and con- 
trol of concrete mixtures which was deliy- 
ered at the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors at Asheville, 
N. C., last January. The paper is a clear 
and concise exposition of the method of de- 
signing concrete mixtures by the water- 
cement ratio theory, and it has some other 
points of interest in that it considers the 
necessity of observing other factors. As an 
example, the warning is given not to use 
too much coarse aggregate, as the result will 
be a honeycombed concrete susceptible to 
the percolation of water and the action of 
the weather. 

The paper closes with arguments in favor 
of gravel as a coarse aggregate based on its 
low voids as compared with broken stone. 
As Mr. Walker is the head of the engineer- 
ing and research division of the National 
Sand and Gravel Association, he could make 
such an argument with propriety. 


Tests of Plastic Refractories 


NEW bulletin, “Plastic Refractories,’ 
has recently been brought out by the 
American Refractories Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. Some of the tests governing the de- 
sirability of certain refractories for various 
kinds of work are described and the proper 
ties of the raw materials entering into their 
composition discussed. Fired refractories 
the bulletin states, will always retain dis- 
tinct advantages over the plastics because 
of the wider selection of raw materials used 
in their manufacture, their preparation, ant 
manufacturing methods by which properties 
produced by molding and firing are induced. 
Copies of the bulletin are available on t 
quest to the secretary of the American Re 
fractories Institute, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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New Wet-Process Portland Cement Mill 
sing Natural Cement Rock 


6l 


Dewey Portland Cement Company’s Second Plant, 
Near Davenport, Iowa, Now in Full Production 


By Gordon Smith 


Secretary, J. C. Buckbee Co., Engineers, Chicago 


T the Dewey Portland Cement Co.’s 
A new 3000-bbl. wet-process mill near 
Davenport, Iowa, the kilns were fired on 
June 14 and the first cement made on 
June 18. 

The company is one of the oldest in the 
portland cement industry, its first mill at 
Dewey, Okla., having been in operation 
over 20 years. The Oklahoma Dewey plant 
is a dry-process mill with six 100-ft. kilns 
equipped with waste-heat boilers. Its ca- 
pacity is about 4000 bbl. daily. 

Realizing some years ago the possibilities 
of the “Tri-cities” district—comprising the 
cities of Davenport, Iowa, Moline and Rock 
Island, Ill., and surrounding territory—as a 
desirable location for the manufacture of 
portland cement, the 
company acquired a 
215-acre tract of land, 
with limestone suitable 
for cement making, 
about seven miles west 
of Davenport, near Lin- 
wood, Iowa. The prop- 
erty is situated on the 
north bank of the Mis- 
sissippi river with a 
frontage on the river of 
over 2500 ft., and is di- 
vided into two pieces by 
the jointly operated 
tracks of the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific, 
and Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul rail- 
roads, and by a con- 
crete highway parallel- 
ing the tracks. Direct 
connections are thus had 
with two trunk line 
railroads, and within 
the switching district, 
connection is also made 
with the Northwestern 
and Burlington rail- 

roads. The concrete 
highway leads directly 
into Davenport, affording easy access by 
truck to this city as well as to Moline and 
Rock Island across the river on the Illinois 
side. 

The entire property contains limestone. 
The portion lying to the north of the tracks 


and highways, comprising about 155 acres, 


is utilized as the site of the quarry and 


crushing plant, the overburden here being 
the lightest and the rock surface being con- 


siderably above the maximum river level so 
that infiltration of water into the quarry 
workings need not be feared. 
Quarry 

The top 20 to 30 ft. of the deposit car- 
ries considerable argillaceous and_ silicious 
material, so that an almost perfect natural 
cement mix is obtained. The underlying 
stone is more heavily stratified and is high 
calcium stone. The nature of the overbur- 
den, however, and the presence of shale and 
clay deposits on the property render un- 
likely the necessity of the company ever be- 





Electric shovel working in the quarry. The deposit furnishes an almost 
perfect natural cement mix 


ing forced to import any of its raw mate- 
rials other than coal and gypsum. 

A siding was run into the quarry site 
from the railroad and a considerable area 
stripped before the plant was ready for 
stone. This stripping was done at first by 


a l-yd. Pawling and Harnischfeger shovel 
and hauled by teams and tractors across the 
highway and tracks for use in filling for 
the plant tracks and around the plant 
buildings. A model 100B Bucyrus electric 
shovel is used for the quarry operation. 
The stripping operations were changed so 
that the haulage was done by the railroad 
in dump cars, the excavated material being 
used as required for building the plant 
tracks and leveling the yard around the mill 
buildings. 

Drilling is done with two Keystone elec- 
tric well drills. The shovel at present is 
working on a level some 40 ft. below the 
general grade of the crushing plant. Trans- 
portation to the crushing plant is done with 
8-yd. Phoenix type cars 
built by the Easton Car 
and Construction Co. 
As the quarry is devel- 
oped electric locomo- 
tives will be used for 
haulage to the incline. 

The quarry cars are 
pulled up a single track 
incline to a tipple on 
the crusher floor by a 
double-drum friction 
hp. motor through a 
hoist driven by a 200- 
“Texrope” drive. The 
main drum operates the 
incline and the auxiliary 
operates the “quadrant 
type” car tipple. 

Crushing Plant 

This tipple was espe- 
cially designed by the 
J. C. Buckbee Co., en- 
gineers, Chicago, de- 
signers of this plant, 
and consists of a plat- 
form on which the cars 
are pulled and held 
while the car and tipple 
are revolved through an 
arc of about 90 deg. 
The end frames of the tipple are of quad- 
rant shape and carry the bed and side 
frames on which the car rides. The whole 
is pivoted on a heavy through shaft and is 
actuated by steel cables from the dumping 
drum on the hoist. The side frame nearest 

























































Car on tipple platform ready to dump 


the crusher is rigidly attached to the tipple 
bed and provided with a timber buffer on 
which the down side of the car rests in the 
dumping position. 

The side frame away from the crusher 
is free to move in a vertical plane and 
counterweighted so as to grip the car frame 
tightly as the tipple begins to revolve, and 
is so arranged as to release the car com- 
pletely when the tipple returns to rest. The 
entire tipple is counterweighted, and_ this 
weight is so arranged as to assist the hoist 
in starting the load from rest, and then acts 
as a cushion as the car is dumped and re- 
turned to rest. 

The entire dumping cycle takes about 10 
seconds and is exceptionally smooth and 
free from shock at any point in its cycle, 
all motion being transmitted to the tipple 
without jerk through steel cables. The car 
rails on the tipple bed are placed at such 
a grade that the empty car starts away by 
gravity after being righted and automati- 
cally released from the holding frames. 

The primary breaker is a 42-in. Superior 
McCully gyratory driven by a 200-hp. mo- 
tor. It discharges into a concrete surge box 
feeding a 48-in. Webster pan conveyor. The 
latter is driven by its own 10-hp. motor and 
feeds a 50x52-in. Gruendler hammer mill 


Conveyor galleries connecting the crushing, screening and grinding plants. 
out from bins in the screening plant to railway cars or trucks 
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direct-connected to a 200-hp. motor. Pro- 
vision is made in the design and construction 
of this building for the installation of a 
second pan conveyor and hammer mill when- 
ever the demand for stone warrants. 


The hammer mill discharges its product 
to a 30-in. inclined belt conveyor paralleling 
the highway to the south of the crusher 
plant and incline, which in turn delivers to 
a second 30-in. belt conveyor at right angles 
to the first, in an overhead gallery across 
the highway and railroad tracks to the 
screening plant on the south side. Here is 
installed a 72-in. by 28-ft. Galland-Henning 
rollerless screen. The fines, containing most 
of the impurities found in the deposit, be- 
come “low-lime” stone and the coarser ma- 
terial, after recrushing in two No. 5 Wil- 
liams mills, becomes “high-lime” stone, both 
suitable for the grinding mill feed when 
proportioned as required by the chemist. 
Both materials are stored in nine reinforced- 
concrete bins forming the substructure of 
the screening plant. The screening plant 
and its bins are laid out for the future in- 
stallation of a second revolving screen, shak- 
ing or vibrating screens and additional re- 
crushers for the manufacture of commercial 
size of crushed stone whenever desired. The 
loading tracks for stone are under the bins. 
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Car and tipple revolved to dumping position 


Raw Material and Clinker Storage 


Grinding mill feed from the storage and 
loading bins are carried to the material stor- 
age building and mill feed bins on a 30-in, 
belt conveyor. 

The material storage building, 100 ft. 
wide, 400 ft. long and 60 ft. high, forms 
the nucleus about which the entire mill is 
constructed. This building is of steel con- 
struction with gunite side walls and cement 
tile roof on a concrete retaining wall about 
15 ft. high. It is served by a 2%-yd. Har- 
nischfeger bucket crane, which handles coal, 
gypsum, clinker and stone. 

The axis of the material storage building 
runs east and west, and on the north side 
an elevated track enters from the west on 
which coal and gypsum are received. The 
coal mill adjoins this building on the north 
side at the west end. Coal as received may 
be dropped direct into the hopper feeding 
the coal crusher or may be unloaded and 
placed in storage by the crane, which also 
reclaims coal from storage and feeds the 
hopper. Gypsum is also handled from cars 
by the crane, either into storage pile or 
direct into the finish mill feed bins. 

On the south wall of the material storage 
building, at the east end, is the kiln build- 
ing. The coolers, extending through the 


Commercial crushed stone can be loaded 















walls, discharge into a concrete clinker pit, 


h clinker is dug by the crane 


from w! : 

either for storage or for feed into the finish 
mill bins. Adjoining the kiln building on 
the south wall of the storage building and 
west of the kiln building is the slurry tank 


room and adjoining that are the mill and 


motor rooms. 

Opposite each grinding mill, and extend- 
ing into the material storage building un- 
derneath the crane way, are the mill-feed 
bins, two for each mill; clinker and gypsum 
for the finish mills and high- and low-lime 
stone for the raw mills. The clinker and 
gypsum bins are fed by the crane as de- 
scribed above, while the stone bins are filled 
by the belt conveyor from the screening 
plant bins, which crosses the storage build- 
ing above the crane way. Surplus stone 
overflows these mill feed bins to the floor 
of the building, and may be stacked and 
reclaimed by the crane as described. 

By this arrangement and methods neither 
clinker nor stone are handled by elevators. 
In fact there are no elevators in the entire 
plant, except those handling coal in the coal 
mill and cement in the pack-house. 


Grinding Department 


D 


The grinding mill room is 43 ft. wide by 





Screw conveyors and drives on gypsum feed 
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Interior of crushing plant showing the primary gyratory crusher at the left 
and the secondary hammer mill at the right 


150 ft. long and houses two Allis-Chalmers 
7x26-ft. wet-grinding compeb mills and two 
similar finishing mills, each driven through 
Cutler-Hammer magnetic clutches by a 500- 


hp. Allis-Chalmers synchronous motor. The 
motors are located in a motor and com- 
pressor room 32 ft. wide by 150 ft. long 
paralleling and adjoining the mill room to 








Synchronous motor and magnetic clutch on one of the compebs 
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Provision is made in the mill 
and motor rooms for the installation, when 
required, of two additional mills. 

The raw-mill feed is carefully controlled 
by reciprocating plate feeders, 
the mill trunnions, and 


the south. 


driven from 
is adjustable to 
provide any desired proportion of high- and 





Air compressors 


low-lime stone feed. The finish mills are 
similarly fed with clinker, but pawl and 
ratchet driven screw feeders are used for 
the gypsum. These feeders are located un- 
derneath the mill feed bins of the material 
storage building. 

In addition to the motors mentioned above, 
the motor and compressor room _ houses 
three 676-cu. ft. Ingersoll-Rand two-stage 
compressors and one 1170-cu. ft. Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co. two-stage compressor, 
all direct-connected to General Electric mo- 
tors; exciter sets for the synchronous mill 
motors and their switchboard control. 

Slurry discharges from the raw grinding 
mills into a concrete sump from which it is 
pumped to the correction and storage tanks 
by a 4-in. Wilfley slurry pump. The slurry 
tanks are twelve in number; nine are in the 


Slurry pumps and valves 
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slurry-tank room. Each of these is 20 ft. 
in diameter and 42 ft. high, serving as 
storage and correction tanks. Three slurry 
tanks in the kiln room underneath the feed 
end of the kilns are 20 ft. in diameter and 
20 ft. high, and serve as kiln feed tanks. 
Intertank handling for correction purposes 
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lift of about 90 ft. These PUMDPs are jp. 
stalled in duplicate to insure continyity of 
operation and are direct-connected to 150-hp 
motors. 


Kilns and Power Plant 


The kiln and waste-heat boiler room is 75 





and motors in room adjoining the grinding department 


and delivery into the kiln feed tanks is ac- 
complished by means of two 4-in. Wilfley 
pumps working in a double set of 6-in. slurry 
pipe lines, the piping being so arranged that 
any tank may be pumped by either pump, 
and allowing complete flexibility in the con- 
trol of the slurry analysis. 

The kilns are fed by ferris-wheel type 
slurry feeders driven by motors electrically 
interlocked with the kiln-driving motors. 
Merco-Nordstrom plug type slurry valves 
are used throughout. Compressed air is 
used exclusively for slurry agitation. 

Cement discharges from the finish mills 
into a 16-in. gathering screw conveyor feed- 
ing two 8-in, Fuller-Kinyon cement pumps, 
which convey the cement in an overhead 
transport line to the cement storage tanks, 
a total run of about 600 ft., with a total 





Pneumatic pumping system for finished cement 


ft. wide and 340 ft. long, with provision for 
three complete kiln units, two of which are 
at present installed. Each unit consists of 
an 11-ft. diameter by 175-ft. long, Allis- 
Chalmers rotary kiln, followed by an 8-ft. 
diameter by 70-ft. long rotary cooler. Each 
kiln is driven from a 75-hp. two-speed mo- 
tor through a Falk speed reducer and Link- 
Belt roller chain drive. The coolers are 
placed beneath a concrete firing floor on 
which are mounted the powdered coal feed- 
ing bins and firing apparatus. 

The coal feeders are of the double-screw 
type, each driven from a 10-hp. motor 
through a variable-speed drive device em- 
ploying spur and disc wheel frictions, Air 
for blowing the coal into the kilns is sup- 
plied by two 15,000 c.f.m. single inlet fans 
direct-connected to 60-hp. motors, each fan 
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reing of sufficient size to care for all three 
Delis . 


kilns. 
The kiln hi 
and Howard 


nes were furnished by Evans 

id are 9 in. thick in the hot 
zone and 6 1 thick beyond. 

Following cach kiln is a 9200-sq. ft. Edge- 
moor waste-heat boiler equipped with a 
Foster superhecater and economizer and a 
Green Fuel Economy Co. induced-draft fan, 

t-connected to a 150-hp. motor. Steam 
i; generated at 225-lb. pressure and 150 deg. 
superheat. The two Worthington _boiler- 
feed pumps are 3-in. four-stage, one driven 
a General Electric non-condensing Cur- 


direc 


Vv 
tiss steam turbine and the other by a 60-hp. 
motor. 

\ Griscom-Russell evaporator plant sup- 
plies distilled water for the boiler feed, 
utilizing the exhaust steam from the auxil- 
‘aries. The evaporator system is so ar- 
ranged that any surplus steam made by the 
boilers, over the requirements of the turbine 
load, may be utilized in the heat balance for 
the production of excess distilled water, thus 
minimizing boiler blow-off through the 
safety valves. The evaporator system and 
a 400-hp. Edgemoor hand-fired auxiliary 
boiler are located in the auxiliary boiler 
room adjoining to the west, the waste-heat 
boiler end of the kiln building. 

The boiler settings and flue system are of 
reinforced concrete throughout, except the 
boiler walls above the floor line. They are 
lined with Laclede Christie fire brick and 
Sil-o-cel insulating brick. Each kiln dis- 
charges into its own housing, which is in- 
terconnected with the other kiln housing 
through an equalizing flue, from which the 
individual boiler flues lead. The fans dis- 
charge into a central flue leading back un- 
derneath the boilers and thence out to the 
base of a 12x200-ft. concrete stack located 
to the west of the kiln building. 

Dampers are so placed in the flue system 
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Interior of kiln room showing 


that either boiler may be cut out as de- 
sired; and either kiln may be cut off from 
the equalizing flue and by-passed direct to 
the stack. The boiler settings were con- 
structed by the Warwick Construction Co. 
of Chicago. 

The turbine station building is 50x75 ft. 
and forms an extension of the waste-heat 
boiler room to the south towards the river. 
This building is constructed of concrete 
brick. The main generating units are two 
1500-kw. Allis-Chalmers turbo-generators 
operating at 2300 v. and followed by 3200- 
sq. ft. Ellicott condensers, equipped with 


— 


Two 1500-kw. turbo-generators are the main generating units 





the two 11x175 ft. rotary kilns 


steam jet air pumps, 4000 g.p.m. motor- 
driven Worthington circulating pumps and 
motor-driven condensate pumps. The latter 
discharge into the evaporator system. 

Two 60-kw. motor generator exciter sets 
a 200-kw. non-condensing house unit, and a 


Each kiln is driven by a 75-hp. motor 
through a speed reducer and roller 
chain 


7-panel, 2300v. main circuit and generator 
control switchboard complete the turbine 
floor equipment. 

In addition to the condensers and pumps 
mentioned above, there are installed in the 
turbine station basement three single-phase 
333-k.v.a., 2300-v./460-v. transformers sup- 
plying low tension current for the boiler 




























Architect’s perspective of the new Dewey plant 


and turbine station motors and two 1000- 
g.p.m. Worthington service pumps. 


Water Supply 


The water supply for the condensers and 
general plant is obtained from the Missis- 
sippi river through a double line of 36-in. 
reinforced concrete pipe laid underground 
from the hot and cold wells into the channel 
of the river, a distance of about 350 ft. 
These two lines connect into the valve cham- 
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ing them of any silt or sediment from the 
river, and also permits of throwing the hot 
well water up-stream in the winter time to 
assist in clearing the intake of ice forma- 
tions. A Chain-Belt Co. traveling water 
screw prevents the entry of trash and refuse 
into the condensers. 
N 
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A reinforced-concrete water tank is si. The 
uated west of the kiln building. It is 2 fe of the 
in diameter and 87 ft. 6 in. high. The Up Coal 1 
per 15 ft. of this tank is floored off anj je ‘h 
provides storage capacity of 35,000 gal, for buildin 
distilled water. The overflow from this fe StT@S' 


upper chamber runs down to the lower pur. 
tion of the tank, which has a live capacity 
of about the same amount at a head sui- 
cient to reach all portions of the plant. The 
lower 45 ft. of the bottom chamber co- 
taining river water acts as a sediment chan- 




















oey ber for clarifying it. The above two tanks 
qué form an integral part of the plant lines and 
insure the plant of an ample supply of both 
distilled water for the boilers, and river 
water for general plant needs, both at co 
stant head and in sufficient quantity to cover 
me owl \ contingencies arising from ordinary pum 
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Coal Mill 


The coal mill is located on the north side 
of the storage building at the west end. 
Coal is received through the track hopper 
on the elevated track entering the storage 
building, either direct from cars or from 
storage by the crane. Underneath this hop- 


Coal grinding mill 


per is located a 26x24-in. Link-Belt, two- 
roll, by-pass coal crusher, which is fed by a 
double reciprocating plate feeder suspended 


| irom the hopper structure. 


The crusher product is carried to the raw 
coal elevator on a short 24-in. wide con- 
veyor equipped with a Dings magnetic head 
pulley. This elevator, which is of the chain- 
and-bucket type, delivers into the crushed 
or raw coal bin, from which a 21-in. pan 


| Conveyor feeds the 8x55-ft. Ebro type hand- 


ired coal dryer. Exhaust gases from this 
dryer are pulled through about 75 ft. of 


§ balloon-sectioned dust flue, built of steel 


Plate and lined with gunite concrete, where 


} Practically all dust is removed before the 


Rotary kiln and drive 
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gases reach the fan. The gases are ex- 
hausted to the dryer stack. 

Dust collected in this flue and the dried 
coal are caught by a screw conveyor system 
and delivered into the boot of a second chain- 
and-bucket elevator, delivering into the 
screw conveyor distribution system over the 
coal-mill feed bins. The elevator casings 
are of reinforced concrete with dust tight 
steel feed openings and head boxes. 

Three 5-roller, low-side Raymond mills 
are at present installed, and provision has 
been made in the plant design for a fourth 
mill when required by the addition of the 
third kiln. These mills are equipped with 
No. 11 exhaust fans, air separators and 
cyclone collectors and auxiliary collectors. 
The mills are direct-connected to 60-hp. mo- 
tors, and the fans to 40-hp. motors. 

The product of these mills is caught in 





Raw coal conveyor and magnetic pulley 





another system of screw conveyors and de- 
livered into a small bin feeding two 6-in. 
Fuller-Lehigh coal pumps, which deliver 
powdered coal into the bins on the firing 
floor behind the kilns through about 575 ft. 
of 5-in. transport line. These pumps are 
equipped with electric indicators and control 
panels, and the transport system is equipped 
with pneumatically operated valves. 


Cement Storage and Packing 


A cement storage of approximately 120,000 
bbl. of cement is provided, consisting of six 
32-ft. diameter by 80-ft. high reinforced- 
concrete tanks with interstice and wing bins. 
The pack-house adjoins the cement tanks on 
the east and is 50x66 ft. in plan with four 
floors and basement. Cement is delivered 
from the Fuller-Kinyon transport system 
into a distribution line in the cupola on top 


Powdered coal pumps equipped with electric indicators and control panels 
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Cement storage silos and bridge carrying transport line 


of, and running the full length of, the tanks. 

Cement is withdrawn from storage through 
spouts into four parallel 16-in. screw con- 
veyors in the basement under the tanks. 
These screws discharge into a similar cross 
conveyor with right- and left-hand sections, 
which in turn delivers into the boots of two 
16x9x12-in. continuous bucket elevators. 
These elevators, in concrete casings with 
steel head sections, deliver into the screen- 
ing screw conveyors over the packer bins. 

Two three-valve Bates packers are at 
present installed with provision for two ad- 
ditional packing units as required. 

The upper floors of the pack-house provide 
space for the Sly dust collector installation, 
sack storage, cleaning, sorting and repair- 
ing. The pack-house is served by a 2-ton 
Otis electric platform-elevator, with auto- 
matic pushbutton control. Future plans call 
for an extension of the pack-house to pro- 
vide facilities for truck loading and addi- 
tional sack storage. Six-inch pumps and 5-in. line in coal 

preparation building 
General Data 

The mill buildings are constructed through- steel sash to insure comfortable working 
out of structural steel, furnished and erected conditions and access to all portions of the 
by the McClintic-Marshall Construction Co., mill may be had by means of comfortably 
Chicago. The foundations for the mill build- | wide stairways and galleries. The outside 
ings, the office and laboratory building and doors for the most part were furnished by 
shop building were built by the Priester Con- the Kinnear Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 











Bridge between storage building and : f 
teh carrying Hest anaeaet line struction Co., Davenport. The cement stor- Ohio. 
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Pack house floor showing the two 3-spout packers Sack cleaning department. The cleaner shows in the reat 
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Pack house and storage silos 


With the exceptions mentioned above, all 
motors and their control apparatus were fur- 
nished by Fairbanks-Morse and are of ball- 
bearing construction. Pan conveyors, feed- 
ers, belt conveyors, elevators, screw convey- 
ors and other miscellaneous machinery items 
were furnished by the Webster Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago. Speed reducers through- 
out are of herringbone gear construction 
furnished by the Falk Corporation, Milwau- 
kee, All conveyors, elevators, feeders, kilns, 
coolers and other small machinery are driven 
from these speed reducer units, the final 
drive from reducer to machine being through 
Link-Belt roller chain drives enclosed in dust 
proof casings. Thirty-inch wide 6-ply con- 
veyor belts were furnished by the U. S. 
Rubber Co. 

The erection of all of the equipment in- 
stalled in this plant was done by the ex- 
perienced crews of the company’s own forces 
under the direct control of G. S. Parker. 
The piping was fabricated and furnished 
by the Crane Co. and installed under the 

coal direction of the plant engineer, E. B. Smith, 
who also directed the installation of the 
electrical equipment and wiring for power 

orking and light. The construction of the plant was 

of the handled for the cement company end by 

wrtably H. F. Tyler, first vice-president. 

wutside FR The J. C. Buckbee Co., engineers, Chi- 

ied by 

smbus, 


Physical testing laboratory E. S. Ernst, chief chemist, in the chemical laboratory 
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SCHEDULE OF MOTORS, COUPLINGS, SPEED REDUCERS AT DEWEY PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 











Speed Drive 
Make Type H.P. Volt. Syn. F.L. Coupling Reducer Ratio 
f 800 BS Shovel... csc edee ss. GB. svc Te re eats Meat satin a 
ee a nner i re ae 20 440 1200 1155 Falk Falk 17 
S$ 42in, Crusher...............06.5..5 FAM. WR... 200 2200 720 705 Rope Drive 
4 Slope Hoist...................... F.M. W.R. 200 2200 720 705 Tex Rope 
5 Gruendler Mill. .................. F.M. W.R. 200 2200 720 199° sven ents ake 
6 MQOnPeyor “A”: .s.cccsecdcundocsco BM Gees 40 440 1200 1162 Falk Falk 17 
< GoenveyorB” . oc ...cc cc cscwesees F.M. S.C. 40 440 1200 1162 Falk Falk 17 
B FP atte K QS ins SCHON oo. ks ik 010 00s PAL Se. 40 440 1200 1162 Falk Falk 15.8 
O° Witleantie MA o....c cc sc cc casese F.M. S.C. 100 440 1200 1170 Falk ry ones 
10 Feeder No. One.................. PM: Sc. 10 440 1200 1160 Falk Falk 15.8 
Ma eeker NO. TwWOs:<<i. ws sce eevee PM. SL. 10 440 1200 1160 Falk Falk 15.8 
12 Feeder No. Three................. F.M. S.C. 10 440 1200 1160 Falk Falk 15.8 
EO, gi Chk re PM. “Sc. 40 440 1200 1162 Falk Falk 17 
14 21% Yd. Bucket Crane......... <a: knee See ~ dope | Oe oe Sees ewes ee 
15 Wet Mill No. One................ A.C. Syn. 500 2200 180 180 Magnetic Clutch 
16 Wet Mill No. Two................ A.C. Syn. 500 2200 180 180 Magnetic Clutch 
17 Motor Generator Set No. One...... A.C. S.C. 60K.W. 440 1200 1165 : oe ciate 
18 Dry Mill No. One rere. bee 500 2200 180 180 Magnetic Clutch 
io Dry Mill No. Two. ........6.5..5. AC. Syn 500 2200 180 180 Magnetic Clutch 
Motor Generator Set No. Two..... A.C. S.C. 60K.W. 440 1200 1165 , ae 
2 Slurry Pump No. One............. F.M. S.C. 40 440 1200 1162 
22 8in. Cement Pump No. One....... F.M. S.C. 125 440 900 871 
23 8in. Cement Pump No. Two...... FiM. S.C. 125 440 900 871 
24 Compressor No. One.............. G.E. Syn. 125 440 277 277 
25 Compressor No. Two............. G.E. Syn. 125 440 247 277 
26 Slurry Pump No. Two............ EM. S.C 40 440 1200 1162 
27 Slurry Pump No. Three.......... F.M. S.C 40 440 1200 1162 
28 Slurry Pump No. Four............ F.M. S.¢ 40 440 1200 1162 
29 Slurry Feeder No. One............ F.M. S.C. 5-24 440 1200- 1177- .... ere ate 
600 587 Falk Falk 15.8 
30 Slurry Feeder No. Two............ F.M. S.C. 5-2% 440 1200- 1177- Falk Falk 15.8 
600 587 
31 Rotary Kiln No. One............. F.M. S.C. 75-37% 440 1200- 1150- Falk Falk 17.2 
600 575 
32 Rotary Kiln No. Two............. F.M. S.C. 75-374% 440 1200- 1150- Falk Falk iy .2 
600 575 
33 Rotary Cooler No. One........... F.M. S.C. 40 440 1200 1162 Falk Falk 15.8 
34 Rotary Cooler No. Two........... EM. S.C. 40 440 1200 1162 Falk Falk 18:3 
35  Powd. Coal Feeder No. One....... F.M. S.C. 10 440 1200 1160 Texrope 
36 Powd. Coal Feeder No. Two....... F.M. S.C. 10. 440 1200 1160 Texrope 
37 Powd. Coal Blower No. One....... F.M. S.C. 60 440 1200 1166 
38 Powd. Coal Blower No. Two....... F.M. S.C. 60 440 1200 1166 .... Sage eaten 
SD SSement SCPOWs sick ccc cw acen seus reiM. S.C. 10 440 1200 1160 Falk Falk 15.8 
40 W.H. Boiler Fan No. One......... F.M. W.R. 150 440 514 500 Bdge. ir. Co. 
41 W.H. Boiler Fan No. Two........ F.M. W.R. 150 440 514 500 Edg. Ir. Co. 
42 Boiler Feed Pump................ FM. S.C. 60 440 1800 1755 .... eee Seals 
eg re EM. S.C. 10 440 1200 1151 To be Vertical Motor 
44 Service Pump No. One. ........... P.M. S.C. 60 440 1800 1755 
45 Service Pump No. Two........... F.M. S.C. 60 440 1800 1755 
46 Condenser Pump No. One. ........ BM. SiC. 60 440 1200 1166 
47 Condenser Pump No. Two......... F.M. S.C. 60 440 1200 1166 
48 Condensate Pump No. One........ F.M. S.C. 20 440 1200 1155 
49 Condensate Pump No. Two........ F.M. S.C. 20 440 1200 1155 
50 Exciter Set No. One.............. A.C. S.C. 60K.W. 440 1200 1165 
51 Exciter Set No. Two.............. A.C. S.C. 60K.W. 440 1200 1155 .... rhe ia oi 
52 Coal Hopper Feeders.............. F.M. S.C. 10 440 1200 1160 Falk Falk 15.8 
53° Goal Crusher... ....<...sc0.2.... F.M. SC, 20 440 1200 1155 Texrope 
54 Raw Goal Plev... ..... 2.05 2000606 hm. Sc. 10 440 1200 1160 Falk Falk 15.8 
fie De Poot. Sc, 10 440 1200 1160 Falk Falk 15.8 
ly Ooo Me Oe. reoM. S.C. 40 440 1200 1162 Falk Falk 17 
57 Balloon Flue Screws.............. P.M... S.C. 10 440 1200 1160 Falk Falk 15.8 
58 Dry Coal Elewator................ PM: Sc. 20 440 1200 1155 Falk Falk 17 
59 Raymond Mill No. One........... Po Sx. 60 440 450 430 Bate wave 
60 Raymond Mill No. Two........... F.M. S.C. 60 440 450 430 
61 Raymond Mill No. Three......... F.M. S.C. 60 440 450 430 
AR CLO. ()) EM. Sc. 40 440 1200 1162 
Se Oe F.M. S.C. 40 440 1200 1162 
OS Pan NG. THreE!,.,.. sok ccs ee ccs esses RM, S.C. 40 440 1200 1162 .... ee nate 
65 Ground Coal Screw. .............. F.M. S.C. 10 440 1200 1160 Falk Falk 15.8 
66 6in. Coal Pump No. One.......... F.M. S.C. 40 440 1200 1162 = aes 
67 6in. Coal Pump No. Two......... P.M. Sic. 40 440 1200 1162. .... Ler 
GS DWryer Wrhauster ..... os... 60656060885 F.M. S.C. 20 440 1200 1155 Texrope 
69 Stockhouse B’s’m’t Screw No. 1.... F.M. S.C. 10 440 1200 1160 Falk Falk 15.8 
70 Stockhouse B’s’m’t Screw No. 2.... F.M. S.C. 10 440 1200 1160 Falk Falk 15.8 
71 Stockhouse B’s’m’t Screw No. 3.... F.M. S.C. 10 440 1200 1160 Falk Falk 15.8 
72 Stockhouse B’s’m’t Screw No. 4.... F.M. S.C. 10 440 1200 1160 Falk Falk 15.8 
73 Stockhouse B’s’m’t 16” Screw...... F.M. S.C. 10 440 1200 1160 Falk Falk 15.8 
74 Stockhouse Elevator No. 1......... F.M. S.C. 20 440 1200 1155 Falk Falk 17 
75 Stockhouse Elevator No. 2......... F.M. S.C. 20 440 1200 1155 Falk Falk 17 
76 Stockhouse Packer No. 1.......... EM SC. 20 440 1200 1155 acd Shee 
77 Stockhouse Packer No. 2.......... F.M. S.C. 20 440 1200 1155 
78 Dust Collector Fan No. 1.......... F.M. S.C. 10 440 1200 1160 
19 Preight Blevator .. oc 2c ccccew cece EM. SC. 10 440 1200 1160 .... eee eae 
80 Bag Cleaning Machine............ PM. S.C. 20 440 1200 1155 Falk Falk 17 
Bh WARE SOOPER So kei es cs esdesscece AO SG; 10 440 1200 1160 Sas Sonics 
82 Excess Air Fan—Coal Mills........ F.M. S.C. 10 440 1200 1160 
Se | noe ee renee seme Or 10 440 1200 1160 .... ci er 
84 Crushed Coal Conveyor........... tM. Sc. 10 440 1200 1160 Falk Falk 15.8 
OM fe as. C) a a re F.M. S.C. 100 440 1200 1170 Falk aceite ete 
86 Dust Collector Fan No. 2.......... F.M. S.C. 10 440 1700 1160 





NOTES :—A.C., Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.; F.M., Fairbanks, Morse Co.; G.E., Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; W.R., wound rotor; S.C., shunt circuit. 

Motors No. 29, 30, 31 and 32 to be two speed motors as indicated and to be equipped with suitable pole 
changing switches. Motors No. 40 and 41 to be variable speed motors. Controllers to have not less than 25% 
speed regulation. Motor No. 79 to have high resistance rotor winding for elevator service. Starter for this 
motor to be furnished with elevator. Motor No. 4 to h ve special magnetic control furnished with hoist. 


Motor No. 43 to be vertical motor for use on 4in. vertica submerged pump. Starter to be automatic with 
float operated switch. 
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cago, were in charge of the design and on 
struction of the plant, the felq work Nike 
handled by W. H. Sayler of their staff, 

The shop building, of ca crete, brick ang 
steel frame construction, 72x122 ft. in i 
is unusually well equipped. This equipment 
was all purchased from Jos. T. yerson - 
Son, Inc., Chicago, and the following 
chine tools were installed: 


One 36 in. by 16 ft. Ryerson - Conrags 
heavy duty engine lathe, ™ 

One 13 in. by 6 ft. South Bend lathe. 

One 48 in. Ryerson plain radial drill 

One 20 in. Rockwell drill press, 

One No. 3 Ryerson-Conradson milling 
chine. : 

One 32 in. Ohio heavy duty shaper, 

One No. 3 Williams pipe machine. 

One No. 736 Greenfield threading machine 

One No. 4 Lennox serpentine shear, 

One No. 4 Ryerson combination punch and 
shear. 

One 9x9 in. Peerless hack saw. 

One No. 240 Cleveland grinder. 

One 500 lb. Mayer power hammer, 

One 300 amp. Lincoln arc welder, 

One No. 886 Buffalo electric forge, 

Miscellaneous wood-working and forge tools 
and small equipment. 


All of the above tools are individually 
motor-driven and mounted on_ substantial 
concrete bases. The shop is well arranged 
and well lighted. A 5-ton hand-power crane 
carried on the steel frame of the building 
serves the above tools. A _ standard-gage 
track runs the full length of the building, 
thus providing facilities for the receipt and 
handling of supplies of all kinds as well as 
for the repair of quarry and yard equipment. 
In addition to space for the above machine 
tool equipment, ample room is available for 
storage of parts and supplies. 

The office building is an entirely separate 
structure to the east of the waste-heat boiler 
section of the kiln room and houses the plant 
general offices, commodious private offices 
for the plant executives, the physical and 
chemical laboratories and a large locker and 
shower room for the employes. This build- 
ing is of one-story and basement construc- 
tion, of concrete brick with red cement tile 
roof, 65x84 ft. in plan. 

The basement under the entire building 
provides storage space for supplies, labore 
tory specimens, contains the office-building 
heating plant, which is entirely independent 
of the plant power house, and is large 
enough to permit of the establishment 01 4 
company store and cafeteria should these 
ventures prove desirable. The locker room 
contains 128 extra large two-compartmett 
employes’ lockers, showers and toilet facili- 
ties of the most, modern and sanitary ty 
Everything possible is being done for the 
comfort and well-being of its men and the 
company is now preparing to embark up 
the construction of a series of dwellings 
for plant officials and employes. 

The main offices of the Dewey Portland 
Cement Co. are in Kansas City. F. E. Tyler 
is president and general manager, with office 
in Kansas City; H. F. Tyler is first vite 
president, in charge of operations, with heat: 
quarters at Davenport; W. E. Tyler is vice 
president, treasurer and _ assistant genera! 
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without any further handling. This speedy 
construction is a triumph of British mate- 
rials used by American methods.—Contract 
Journal (England). 


The European Superphosphate 
Position 

HE process of manufacturing superphos- 

phate originated in Great Britain during 

the decade of 1840-1850. It consists of grind- 














Office of the Dewey Portland Cement Co. 


intendent of the Davenport plant and E. S. 
Ernst is chemist. 

The precautions taken by the builders of 
this plant to insure the most rigid and ex- 
acting control of the process from start to 
{nish has been most gratifyingly justified in 
the success attained with the product of this 
new plant. Within 30 days after the begin- 
ting of operations, cement was being shipped 
n state highway jobs, and the tests of gov- 
ermment and private laboratories had estab- 
lished the fact that the product was of high 
quality and merit. The operatives have had 
no difficulty in bringing the plant up to and 
beyond its rated capacity of 3000 bbl. daily. 


British ‘Ferrocrete’ on Broadway 


HE repaving of Broadway, now in full 

swing, is a unique example of American 
hustle. In order that this famous thorough- 
fare may not be out of commission an hour 
longer than necessary, plant and material are 
being used which will revolutionize road- 
work from the point of view of speedy con- 
struction. 
. For sections of the new foundation, which 
is to be of concrete 12 in. thick, “Ferro- 
crete,” the British rapid-hardening portland 
cament, has been imported from England 
and is now being used, since this is the only 
portland cement sufficiently rapid hardening 
‘© meet the requirements of the New York 
City engineer’s specification. 

The lorries delivering the sand and stone 
to the site have been specially designed with 
seven divisions, each division containing 1 cu. 
Vd. of material mixed in the proportion of 
liree parts of sand to six parts of broken 
‘tone. The divisions are emptied separately 
mo a hopper where the necessary cement is 
added, the hopper is then elevated into the 
mixer and the concrete is ready for placing 


ing to a fine powder either bones or mineral 
rock phosphate, subsequently dissolving the 
ground material in sulphuric acid. For some 
years bones only were used for the purpose, 
but in the early part of the decade 1850- 
1860 suffolk coprolites were discovered and 
adopted for the purpose, the resultant prod- 
uct being termed ‘mineral superphoshate” to 
distinguish it from the material derived from 
bones. Practically all the superphosphate 
made today is “mineral superphosphate.” 
The discovery of the deposits of mineral 
rock phosphates, and later of the pebble beds 
in Florida, and of the enormous resources 
of phosphate of North Africa, resulted in 
a great and world-wide development of the 
industry, and, up to the outbreak of the 
World War, the world production of super- 
phosphate showed an almost continuous an- 
nual increase. 


During the earlier portion of the period 
of rapid development of the industry (1890- 
1914), European manufacturers found a good 
outlet for the product in export markets, of 
which the principal were Spain, Russia and 
Denmark within Europe, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand being among the 
most important of the more distant buyers. 
The principal European superphosphate ex- 
porting countries were the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Germany, France and Great Britain; 
but in the 10 years immediately preceding 
the war the exports of superphosphate made 
by Great Britain were steadily shrinking in 
volume, whilst those of the Netherlands and 
Belgium were growing. 

The World War had very serious effects 
upon the superphosphate industry through- 
out Europe. The needs of the various bel- 
ligerent states for sulphuric acid for ex- 
plosive manufacture led to a considerable 
curtailment of production in those countries, 
while the neutral states found themselves 
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unable to obtain sufficient supplies of the 
two raw materials required, viz., phosphates 
and pyrites. Those distant countries which 
were formerly good export markets for 
European superphosphate, finding their sup- 
plies cut off as a result of the war condi- 
tions, proceeded at the end of hostilities to 
erect superphosphate plants of their own, 
and thus such markets were practically closed 
to European exports. Other countries within 
Europe, which formerly imported a substan- 
tial portion of the superphosphate they re- 
quired, erected additional or new plants. 

Conditions such as those outlined have in- 
evitably led to uneconomic competition, and 
to a lowering of prices to a level below the 
cost of production in some cases, and the 
position has been aggravated by unstable 
currencies—U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce Bulletin. 


Record Production of Gypsum 
in Canada During 1926 


YPSUM production in Canada advanced 

to a new high mark in 1926, according 
to finally revised statistics just issued by the 
Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
Ottawa. Increases in tonnages shipped were 
recorded in all producing provinces except 
New Brunswick. The total production for 
the year was 883,728 tons with $2,770,813 
as against 740,323 tons at $2,389,891 pro- 
duced in 1925. Gypsum quarried in 1926 
totalled 931,193 tons, of which quantity only 
161,841 tons or 17.4% was calcined in 
Canada. 

Importations of gypsum, all grades, into 
Canada were recorded at 6,298 tons worth 
$119,141 as against 8,921 tons with a valua- 
tion of $136,308 imported in 1925. Canadian 
crude gypsum exported, principally to the 
United States, amounted to 668,064 tons in 
1926. Ground gypsum and prepared wall 
plaster exported during the year totalled 
10,062 tons. 

The number of firms engaged in the gyp- 
sum industry in 1926 was 18, and the total 
capital employed was reported at $6,696,077. 
Employment was furnished to 68 salaried 
employees, 891 mine workers and 409 mill 
workers; their combined earnings were 
$1,255,427. The cost of fuel used during the 
year was $182,726, while the electric power 
consumed meant a further outlay of $58,688. 
Plant equipment included 146 electric mo- 
tors with a combined rating of 4,432 h.p. 


CENSUS OF THE GYPSUM MINING 
INDUSTRY IN CANADA, 1925-26 
1925 1926 
Number of firms............... Meets 15 18 
Capital employed  ...............-.- $4,506,995 $6,696,077 
Number of employes: 








WPA? GEES, ccicnsrcensevaccasencneaen 51 68 
Ce CH sees 988 1,300 
gf --| Re SOREeS ane Roser eee 1,039 1,368 

Salaries and wages: i 
tease $ 127,417 $ 159,835 
yO Ee ee eerces 891,168 1,095,592 
ME OMNI e.sss scissomni tReet $1,018,585 $1,255,427 





Cost of fuel and electricity.$ 189,649 $ 2 
Selling value of products...... 2,389,891 2,7 
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Emphasizing Effects of Bulking of 


Sand to Customers 
Some Data on the Weight Per Unit Volume of Sand 


with Consideration for 


[Under the caption “Points to Consider 
When You Buy Sand,” Better Buildings, 
the house organ of the Stewart Sand Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., gives the following very 
clear and concise explanation of the factors 
that affect the purchase of sand by volume. 
It will be noted in some instances there is 
as much as 8% loss in weight due to a 
moisture content of 4%.—-The Editors. ] 


HEN you buy sand by the cubic yard, 

do you know how much you are get- 
ting? A cubic yard of sand may weigh 2000 
Ib. under some conditions and 3000 lb. or 
more under others. 

Getting accurate data on the weight per 
unit volume of sand involves careful con- 
sideration of a number of variables. First 
in importance and the most difficult to con- 
trol is the amount of moisture contained. 
Increasing the amount of moisture up to a 
certain point produces an increase in the 
bulking effect, and beyond this point the 
effect is reduced with added moisture until 
the inundated condition is reached. In this 
state the sand will be at constant or, as fre- 
quently termed, “dry rodded” volume. 
Weather conditions, the size of the sand 
grains, the method of storage and the length 
of time the material has been in the stock 
pile are the factors affecting the moisture 
variable. 

The method of handling likewise produces 
wide variations in the weight of sand. Shov- 
eling from stock pile to wheelbarrow or 
measuring hopper leaves the sand in a very 
loose condition; while pouring from over- 
head bins, or similar arrangements, tends to 
compact the sand more than shoveling. The 
bulking effect arising from the method of 
handling is quickly reduced, however, if the 
sand is subjected to the compacting action 
of hauling in wheelbarrow, truck or other 
conveyance. While no definite data on the 
reduction of bulking effect from a stated 
haul can be offered, it will be found that the 
sand compacts quite readily to a fairly con- 
stant volume. Dumping and reshoveling fol- 
lowing a haul of sufficient length to compact 
the sand will produce practically the same 
bulking effect as before compacting. 

The sise or sizes of the grains of sand, 
commonly indicated by the “gradation fac- 
tor,’ constitutes the third variable involved 
in determining the weight per unit volume 


a Number of Variables 


of sand. A sand having a comparatively 
high maximum size, and which is uniformly 
graded down to the smallest size, will have 
a lower percentage of voids and a propor- 
tionately greater weight per unit volume 
than a fine sand having a large percentage 
of the grains of the same size. The bulk- 
ing, due to moisture contained and the effect 
of compacting action, will also be largely 
affected by the size and gradation of the 
sand. 

In an attempt to simplify the sand measur- 
ing problem, and with a full appreciation of 
the effect produced by the variables above 
enumerated, a series of accurate measure- 
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Curves showing effect of different con- 
ditions on unit volume weight of sand 


ments was made in the laboratory of the 
Stewart Sand Co. The data thus obtained, 
and summarized in the accompanying table 
and curves, should fill a real need in over- 
coming the inaccuracies of measurement en- 
countered on most construction jobs. 

Since sand as delivered by this company 
contains fairly uniformly about 3% or 4% 
moisture and is furnished in any of the sizes 
desired, the application of the conditions 
given in the table to the materials as deliv- 
ered on the job should be a simple matter. 


WEIGHTS OF ONE YARD OF SAND UNDER DIFFERENT CONDITIONS 


Per cent moisture Dry 2.0 4.0 6.0 8.0 
Coarse Concrete Sand § Loose shoveled .................. 2902 2495 2470 2480 2510 
Gradation Factor 3.1..................cc. ) Compacted _............ wantrnce SLES 2905 2895 2925 2980 
Medium Concrete Sand { Loose shoveled .................. 2821 2320 2280 2285 2300 
Gradation Factor 2.7...... .-- ) Compacted _.................- ... 3040 2785 2750 2770 2810 
Fine Sand { Loose Shoveled ..... .... 2795 2285 2250 2235 2220 
Gradation Factor 2.2.....000.....c.:ce0e---+ U Compacted  nnncv.cecccsecscssscccee 3024 2745 2725 2735 2770 
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Bulking of Sand and Its Effect 


on Concrete 


HE National Crushed Stone 4. 

tion has just issued Bulletin No. | 
“The Bulking of Sand and Its Effect ‘ 
Concrete,” by A. T. Goidbeck, directo, 
bureau of engineering. The eight-pag 
bulletin contains interesting informatio, 
on the effects produced by this condi. 
tion which is of practical value to pro. 
ducers. It is suggested by the associatio, 
that producer members avail themselves 
of the opportunity to supply highway ¢. 
gineers, architects and contractors yi; 
copies of this bulletin. Arrangements fy; 
distribution, cost and other informatio, 
can be obtained from J. R. Boyd, associs 
tion secretary, 651 Earle Building, Was. 
ington, D. C. 

Without thinking, one might wonder why 
an association devoting its energies to pto- 
moting the uses of crushed stone shoy\i 
publish a study of sand, but the relation of 
sand to stone as fine and coarse aggregates 
in concrete is very close indeed. In fact the 
advantages which stone possesses as a coarse 
aggregate may be destroyed in part by the 
improper use of sand as fine aggregate t) 
accompany it. So it seems fitting that the 
first bulletin of the association should be 
devoted to one of the most important factors 
in concrete making, which is the correct 
measurement of the fine aggregate. It has 
happened more than once that stone used as 
coarse aggregate has been blamed for a def- 
cient yield, hardness in working, or even an 
insufficient strength of concrete, when the 
real trouble came from the sand. 


A. T. Goldbeck, director of the bureau oi 
engineering of the association, is the author 
of the bulletin, which his long experience a 
chief testing enginer of the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads has especially fitted him to 
write. He begins by describing the methods 
of measuring sand in the field, showing that 
a variation of as much as 12.4% may ie 
made by the choice of method, without refer- 
ence to bulking. Next he shows the influ 
ence of moisture, using figures and charts 
from the Bureau of Public Roads. . 

It is shown in the remaining portion 0! 
the bulletin that a deficiency of sand, due ' 
the error caused by bulking, may mean é 
loss of strength, in one case almost 12% 
and, at the same time, a loss of volume 0: 
yield of almost 7%. The 7% loss the cor 
tractor must pay for, while the 12% loss the 
public, or the consumer, must pay for. The 
loss in yield, of course, is important in com 
petition with gravel. 

While the matter of bulking of sand : 
quite generally understood by the more at: 
vanced producers, contractors and engine 
the general public and many architects, eal 
tractors and engineers know little or nothing 
about it. This is the class of readers i 
which this bulletin has been prepared, ® 
its distribution by members of the Natiom2! 
Crushed Stone Association should have ’ 
beneficial influence on purchasers of stone 
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reparing Refractories for Rotary Kilns 


ect 0 Quarrying Material and Manufacture of Diaspore and 








“tg Fire Clay Refractories for the Rock Products Industries ‘ 
“Page i 
mation 
_ By J. H. Kruson r 
mag A. P. Green Firebrick Co., Mexico, Mo. ; 
ASelyes hy, 
ay en- URING the past 15 to 20 years exten- Raw Refractory Materials experimental stage as regards rotary kiln : 
Swit D sive research programs have brought There is a variety of different refractory linings; however, they are worthy of con- Fs 
- fr about marked changes in the methods of materials, the most common being fire clay, sideration. Only flint, plastic and disapore 
_— production and in manufacturing equipment from which the bulk of refractory products R ¢ 
— for portland cement, lime and dead burned are manufactured. In addition to fire clay “* f ' 
- dolomite. The progress in combustion equip- there is a large supply of ganister or silica 
ment suggested kilns of larger diameter, rock, from which silica brick are produced, § 
lin which in turn, promised cheaper production. also limited and controlled deposits of mag- 
wha These changes naturally increased the de-  nesite, chrome, bauxite, diaspore, cyanite i 
shoul mand upon the refractory lining. The dis- and andalusite. Synthetic and electric fur- 
ae covery and use of disapore during recent nace refractories are still somewhat in the 
Tegates 4 
act the 
coarse ‘ 
by the i 
gate | : 
hat the 
tld be , 
factors 
correct a 
It has 4 
used as 
a det. A disapore formation ; 
ven an 
en the products have been commercially suitable 
for rotary linings and during the past few 
reaul of years disapore materials have been replacing ‘ 
author flint and plastic clay liners to a considerable 
ence as extent. 
Bureau Raw refractory clays occur in seams, or i 
him to strata, and in lenses—a basin-like deposit. s 
nethods The seams, or strata, extend, generally, over : 
he Lens deposit of disapore worked by the open-pit method an area of several square miles, varying in hy 
t refer- , ; : a 
inf years has played an important part in the 
vend advancement of rotary kiln operations, as 
disapore refractories meet, to a considerable 
— extent, the demands of the large kilns. 
due t Available raw refractory materials, manu- re 
neat 2 facturing processes, chemical and physical 4 
t 12%. Properties of burned ware, service condi- 
ume of tions in rotary kilns under which refractor- e 
he Col ies must operate, are the most important " 
loss the factors which must be carefully considered. 
The This presents a complex problem as refrac- 
n Com tories undergo structural changes while in 
| use; the effects of gases at high tempera- 
sand is tures are not any too well understood, and P 
ore ad: also the insidious action of the clinker on 
yineets. tefractories in the hot zone, is of prime 
fs, Cot importance. Without question, the several 
nothing factors governing the life of kiln liners are 
ers ¥ Closely interwoven and there is much need 
ee i. technical study of both refrac- 
have 2 kilns in Phin pata conditions of rotary A large open fire clay mine. Working is conducted on three different levels 
stone ” products industries. to permit selective recovery methods 
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Hand selecting disapore clay 


thickness from a foot or less to 15 or 20 ft.; 
whereas, the basin or lens deposits may vary 
radically in extent; some being much less 
than an acre, while others cover large areas 
from 100 to 300 acres or more and the clay 
varying from 10 to 50 ft. in thickness. The 
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Fiint-clay, Burley $. 22° grade Draspore 
Vf, Overburclen 


Fig. 1. Section illustrating average 

extent and relative amounts of mate- 

rials present in the Missouri disapore 
pits 





strata formations are as a rule procured by 
underground mining methods. Frequently, 
the vein may run under mountains several 
hundred feet high. The lens deposits are 
often won by removing overburden and 
mining the clay from an open pit. However, 
in many locations underground mining meth- 
ods are employed. 

Disapore and burley flint occur in small 
lens or pocket-like formations, which are 
found in a few counties located in the foot- 
hills of the Ozark mountains of Missouri. 
These pits are covered with a comparatively 


small amount of overburden which is easily 
removed. 
Classification 

Roughly, refractory clays may be divided 
into two groups—plastic or flint clays. Dia- 
spore, due to its chemical composition, may 
be classified as a hydrate of alumina and 
even though it is often classed as a high 
alumina clay, it differs markedly both chemi- 
cally and physically from fire clay. Flint 
clays are rather devoid of plasticity, even 
after being exposed to the elements for a 
considerable length of time and are seldom 
used without a bond clay. Plastic and semi- 
plastic clays are self-bonding; however, 
the addition of grog or calcined clay is quite 
essential in controlling shrinkage and homo- 
geneity of the clay body. 

One of the views shows a large open fire 
clay mine, in which the overburden is being 
removed by steam shovels and dump cars. 
This method of procedure exposes all clay, 
allowing the miners to carefully select and 
inspect it as loaded. At some places the clay 
is hand mined, selected and loaded in cars. 

There is a wide variation in the size of 
diaspore deposits. Some pits may contain 
only a few tons of diaspore and very large 
quantities of flint, burley or second grade 
diaspore, or a mixture in which any one of 
the four may predominate. However, large 
pits have been mined that were just the 
reverse—practically solid diaspore through- 
out. As a rule, a considerable percentage 
of the above refractory clays are found as- 
sociated with all diaspore deposits. Over- 
burden, which varies from one to 12 or 15 
ft. is cleaned off and mining proceeds much 
the same as in a stone quarry operation. 
Boulders are broken up in handleable size, 
loaded into wagons or trucks and hauled 
12 to 18 miles to the nearest railroad for 
shipment to plant. 

In the past practically all diaspore de- 
posits have been located by finding out-crops, 
exposed spalls or flow boulders. The size 
and tonnage of boulders varies from pit to 
pit.. However, in general only rather small 
boulders are found scattered adjacent to the 


Disapore boulders broken to handling size 


main deposit. The illustration shows the 
largest flow boulder which has been located 
in the Missouri diaspore fields. Its weight 
is estimated to be between 10 and 11 tons. 

Figure No. 1 represents diagrammatically 
an average run of Missouri diaspore pits, 
There are, however, many marked and radi- 
cal variations from the diagram. 


Manufacturing Clay Liners 


The manufacture of clay refractories for 
rotary kilns in brief outline follows: Grind- 
ing of raw clay is done in dry pans and 





A large flow boulder of disapore 


after proper screening, materials are propor 
tioned and tempered in wet pans similar to 
the one pictured. The prepared clay or mud 
is then transported to moulding tables. The 
moulder cuts so-called chunks, balls or wads, 
one at a time which are shaped by hand o 
moulding tables to slightly larger size than 
the mould, then raised and thrown with 
force into a previously oiled or sanded 
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mould. The nould is bumped on a solid 
plock to insure sharp edges and a uniform 
density and after the excess clay is cut off 
and the resulting rough surface smoothed, 
the tile are ready for the drying, which is 
done on a hot floor or in a tunnel dryer. 


Diaspore Cement-Kiln Liners 


A very important factor is the calcination 
or burning of the raw material in order to 
remove all shrinkage, and on this one opera- 
tion a considerable portion of the future 
service is based. The raw diaspore is piled 
ina regular, round, down-shaft kiln, which is 
thoroughly insulated with “Sil-O-Cel” pow- 
der, The diaspore is burned to a tempera- 
ture of from cone 17 to cone 20, or 2678 
deg. F. to 2786 deg. F. It is very essential 
that this temperature be maintained for a 
considerable length of time, to insure the 
elimination of further shrinkage. The view 
of the kiln interior shows the method of 
piling and appearance of the material after 
calcining. 

All chemically combined water is removed 
as the diaspore is heated from 600 to 1100 
deg. F., and on further heating to a white 
heat, corundum crystals are formed. Co- 
rundum is the crystalline form of alumina. 
Theoretically, there is an inversion of alu- 
mina to corundum at lower temperature. 
However commercially when large tonnages 
are involved, in crude kiln operation, exces- 
sive temperatures are necessary to insure 
complete inversion through the whole mass, 
in as short a period of time as_ possible. 
Calcination is a double check on quality, as 
all material, which is not first grade dia- 
spore, turns black or melts and is thrown 
out. 

The calcined material is crushed in a spe- 
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The desired mix is tempered or pugged 
in a wet pan, until the proper plasticity is 
reached. It is then conveyed to moulding 
tables. The actual moulding of diaspore tile 
differs only slightly from the making of fire 
clay products. Diaspore material may be 





Wet pan for proportioning and tem- 
pering refractory raw material 


dried either on an ordinary hot floor or in 
pallet cars, which may be run through a 
tunnel type of dryer. From four to 10 days 
are usually required before they are suffi- 
ciently dry to set in kilns for burning. 
The physical characteristics of the liners, 
toughness, density, resistance to spalling, 
and abrasive qualities depend to a large 


75 


burley-like mineral. In some deposits, it is 
quite plastic and clay-like, while in others 
it is of short gritty nature. The color may 
be grayish white, hair brown, yellowish, or 
whitish to almost colorless. Specific gravity 
ranges from 3.2 to 3.5. Hardness varies 
from 6.0 to 7.0 on Moh’s scale. 


Chemically, diaspore may be classed as a 
mono-hydrate of alumina. Pure diaspore 
does not exist in any commercial form but 
is present as oolites which are imbedded in 
a matrix of refractory clay. The amount of 
these oolites governs to some extent the 
characteristics of the mass. Commercially, 
diaspore should contain enough oolites so 
that the alumina content will average as a 
minimum 70%—75%. So-called second 
grade diaspore and burley clays differ mark- 
edly in alumina content and chemical, as well 
as in physical properties from the first grade 
material. These differences are very appar- 
ent from a service standpoint. 

In the following comparison between fire 
clay and diaspore linings, burned materials 
only are considered. The outstanding con- 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS AND FUSION 


POINTS ON FIRE CLAY, BAUXITE 
AND DIASPORE LINERS 


—Percentage Composition— 





Fire Clay Bauxite Diaspore 
NOLO OT Pa .09 11 
EE cicstteciksika Chandsaisiccnch 26.40 21.91 
P| nena | 67.10 72.65 
Ferric oxide .............. 2.01 1.43 1.06 
tae ...... sotlsinisamaas ea 3.99 2.97 
ER iicncteiniitoseiin | a 75 -40 
i Reyer .38 .20 25 
Alkalies  ........ onereneone -65 1.06 .87 

100.49 101.03 100.22 
Fusion _........ Cone 33-34 35-37 38-41 
Temp. F....... 3128-3164 3190-3275 3308-3575 


trast between the chemical and physical char- 
acteristics of fire clay and diaspore liners 
must be accountable for the marked differ- 
ence in service between the two materials. 





Interior of burning kiln showing the condition of the disa- 
pore before and after firing 


cially designed jaw crusher, then further re- 
duced to desired fineness in a large specially 
constructed ball mill. Diaspore is very abra- 
sive and quickly cuts and wears out stand- 
ard equipment for processing indurated fire 
clays. Sizing or screening is accomplished 
with vibrating screens. 


extent upon the correct screen analysis of 
the material. However, other factors such 
as tempering, moulding, drying and reburn- 
ing of the moulded shapes are essential. 


Properties of Diaspore 


Diaspore, as mined, is generally a hard 


Disapore after calcination. The black or melted mass which 
is inferior material is separated 


As bauxite has been used in rotary kiln 
linings, it is also included in the table, which 
shows average analysis and fusion of liners 
from each material. 

There is a striking chemical contrast -in 
silica and alumina content of each—the re- 
fractories or fusion temperature increasing 
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The refractory tile are shaped by hand on molding tables 


with advancing percentage of alumina. Fig. 
2 (below) shows the fusion temperature of 
diaspore and fire clay liners, when different 
percentages of portland cement are admixed. 

The refractoriness of diaspore liners is 
much in excess of fire clay blocks, an im- 
portant factor especially as the liners are 
not vitrified and weakened on exposed sur- 
face while a kiln is being heated to operat- 


Fig. 2. Fusion temperatures of high 

alumina and fire clay liners — when 

mixed with different percentages of 
portland cement 


ing temperatures after relining. The former 
have no tendency to soften, but retain their 
toughness at operating temperatures, and are 
very resistive to the chemical attack of the 
clinker and furnace gases when in service. 

The action of the cement mix or of lime- 
stone feed on fire clay liners results in the 
formation of calcium - ortho - silicate and 
other unstable silicates which are not stable 
and which have a tendency to break down 
or powder. The coating on fire clay liners 
is continually forming and breaking down, 
which in time tends to destroy the liners. 
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High alumina liners on the hot floor for drying 


However, when a high alumina lining is 
employed the resulting chemical reactions 
tend to produce a coating of higher calcium 
aluminate content, which is considerably 
more refractory than the coating on a fire 
clay liner, a very stable product mechani- 
cally, and forms a thick rugged coating 
over the liner, protecting it from further 
damage by the clinker. 

The contrast in load bearing properties is 
not only interesting but deserves consider- 
able cognizance. Brick made from fire clay 
and diaspore were subjected to the standard 
load test for refractories (as devised by 
A. S. T. M.). The fire clay mix showed 
(average of 2) a deformation of 6.7% and 
the diaspore mix (average of 3) a deforma- 
tion of 1.17%. The difference may be traced 
to the chemical behavior when subjected to 
the same degree of heat, the diaspore being 
only slightly affected, while the fire clay 
liner materially softened and deformed. 


Spalling of rotary cement liners must be 
controlled. It is in general the flaking off 
or breaking to pieces of a refractory body 
due to stresses and resulting strains which 
take place wholly within each individual 
block. Bodies after partial or complete vitri- 
fication are susceptible to spalling. It is 
quite probable that the diaspore liners have 
a decided advantage over fire clay blocks in 
that they are free from vitrification at op 
erating temperatures whereas the latter have 
a decided tendency to vitrify. 

Diaspore liners are universally giving sat- 
isfactory service. The reason is not def- 
nitely known but is thought to be due toa 
combination of the following chemical and 
physical properties: The formation of a 
stable tough clinker, which decidedly pro- 
tects the lining, due to high Al,O, content 
of blocks, high refractoriness, resistance to 
corrosion, toughness or resistance to abra- 
sion at high temperatures, non-vitrifying and 
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Fig. 3. Comparison of fire clay and high alumina clay liners in the hot zone of 
a rotary cement kiln. The cross hatched section represents the high alumina liners 
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non-spalling characteristics. 

The diagram (Fig. 2) shows the out- 
sanding dificrences in refractoriness of the 
two materials, when mixed with portland 
cement in quantities which approach their 
actual working conditions. Percentages of 
cement, ranging from 10-30% tend to equal- 
ze the fusion point of each material. This 
fact deserves considerable cognizance. How- 
ever, when the percentages are reached 
which coincide with existing conditions in 
the average kiln, there is a marked contrast 
in refractoriness, and without question this 
difference is responsible, to a large degree, 
for the outstanding longer life of the dia- 
spore brick. 

Fig| 3 illustrates the life of the refractory 
two materials—diaspore and fire clay prod- 
ucts—in the hot zone of an average cement 
mill. No changes were made in plant opera- 
tion, and the longer service resulted directly 
from replacing a typical fire clay lined with 
a true diaspore product. 


Refractories in the Dolomite Industry 


This particular industry which may seem 
very similar to the burning of cement clinker 
and lime, differs quite radically, particu- 
larly in the operating temperature, which is 
intense and destructive. Temperatures main- 
tained in the dead burning of dolomite are 
considerably in excess of the heat required 
to reduce limestone to the oxide, or fuse a 
cement clinker. For this reason it has been 
definitely proven that a liner, in order to 
give service at operating temperatures, 
should carry an aluminum content as high as 
practicable to obtain in good manufacturing 
processes, preferably around 80%. 

The process of preparing the dolomite 
and the mix and fluxes used, differs from 
plant to plant. This fact also is a factor 


governing the life of diaspore liners in this 
industry. 


Refractories in the Lime Industry 


There are few rotary kilns as compared 
to the number of shaft or vertical kilns in 
this industry, and in these diaspore refrac- 
tories are being more used, particularly in 
furnaces and hot zones of the shaft type of 
kiln, and especially in kilns which are being 
operated at capacity. 


Highway Research Program 


For the purpose of preparing the pro- 

gram of the seventh annual meeting of 
the Highway Research Board to be held 
December 1 and 2, 1927, the six research 
committees of that organization are plan- 
ning to meet either at the National Research 
Council Building in Washington, D. C., or 
at other cities designated by the committee 
chairmen, early in September, as was an- 
nounced by Charles M. Upham, director of 
the board, 

These research committees are those on 
the economic theory of highway improve- 
ment, structural design of roads, character 
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and use of road materials, highway traffic 
analysis, highway finance, and highway 
maintenance. 

At these meetings members will make re- 
ports on their assignments and from these 
the chairman will prepare their respective 
reports for the annual meeting of the board 
in December. It is planned that the pro- 
gram for the December meeting will be a 
resume of completed research, researches 
believed to be urgntly needed in particular 
fields, and researches on which definite con- 
clusions have been reached during the past 
year. 

Definite efforts will be made to interest 
the chemical engineers for the purpose of 
producing methods that might be used in 
the construction of low cost roads. 


Slump in New York City 
Building Accounted For 


ECHANICS lien law _ revision’ or 

amendment is going to have the atten- 
tion of the next New York State legisla- 
ture, writes Allen E. Beals in the current 
Dow Service Daily Building Reports. 

A summons has been issued for the build- 
ing construction industry of New York City 
to join forces to correct the abuses that 
have meant to them losses running into sur- 
prising sums of money. Sentiment has de- 
veloped for a mechanics lien law amendment 
that will encourage surety companies to be 
more careful about underwriting bonds cov- 
ering contractural work, without having 
more information concerning the trade rat- 
ing of the contractor. 

For example, surety companies would 
have to investigate thoroughly the builder 
and be further assured that his financial 
standing, plus the amount of his loan, will 
provide sufficient liquid assets in an emer- 
gency to pay all of his bills. 

Under the present mechanics lien law, a 
contractor of a certain type, can ask an 
owner for a certain advance of money be- 
yond the terms of his contract, implying 
that if the money is not immediately forth- 
coming he will file a mechanics lien upon 
the whole job. The helpless owner knows 
that if one lien is placed on his building a 
score of others will follow. Foreclosure, 
with resultant losses to all who put any 
building materials or supplies on the job, 
soon follows. 

Such manipulations have been plotted and 
executed with deliberate intent to defraud. 
A supposed outsider, of course, steps in and 
offers to take the building off the hands of 
the “distressed” owner and in the process 
the building material dealer is left in the 
position of having supplied the necessary 
materials with which to erect the structure 
and has received little or no money for it, 
depending upon how eager he was under 
competition to supply materials and equip- 
ment to the job. 

According to Albert L. Carr, manager of 
the Brooklyn branch of the Fidelity & De- 
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posit Co. of Maryland, the owner, caught 
in a jam like that, now has one of two alter- 
natives: advance the money or take the 
consequences. 


“There certainly is urgent need for me- 
chanics lien law revision in New York. If 
there were to be an amendment to the act 
so that when a bond is given it would allow 
the building material man or sub-contractor, 
when fraudulent raids are made or other 
necessity arises, to immediately sue the 
surety company, no surety company that is 
allowed to do business at all in New York 
State could then prevent payment of any 
judgment, should such judgment be obtained 
against it as a result of such a claim. Build- 
ing material dealers could then demand that 
such a bond be filed to protect them under 
their contracts, with far more assurance of 
protection than they now have.” 

If any one wants the true reason for the 
slump in the granting of building permits 
in New York City during the last five 
months, he can find it by looking straight at 
this mechanics lien law situation. 


Building material dealers and supply firms 
have been doing a smaller business from 
choice, not because the volume was not of- 
fered. 


Credit barriers have been raised higher in 
this city in 1927 than in any year since 
1912-13. 

If they had thought it safe to move the 
volume of materials they did during the 
post-war building construction stampede 
building supply firms could have done so, 
but at the risk of their own banks making 
inquiry as to how much customer paper they 
were carrying. 

New York City is not building as fast as 
it should, neither will it be likely to do so 
until the building supply houses feel greater 
security in the contracts they make than 
they feel now. 

Building material distributors in New 
York City felt no effects of the truck driv- 
ers’ strike for the reason that the chauffeurs 
and drivers in New York effecting material 
distributing are not unionized. The only 
effect of the truck drivers’ strike on build- 
ing activity was delay in the transportatior: 
of hollow tile fireproofing material, but as- 
surances were given that even these matters 
were being worked out to the least possible 
delay to building contractors under the cir- 
cumstances. 


Correction 


G. HALL, of the Lime Products 
* Co., Ocala, Fla., has informed us that 
the rock used by his company contains 99% 
of CaCO, instead of 90% as reported in 
the issue of August 20. Mr. Hall also 
states that the kiln stone will not be washed 
at the new plant, but that the spalls from 
the kiln stone operation will be run through 
the crushers and washed for concrete aggre- 
gates. 
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Hints and Helps for Superintendents 


Se ee ee 


Arousing a Sporting Instinct in 
Accident Prevention 


VERYONE connected with accident pre- 
vention work knows how difficult it is to 
keep up topnotch interest day after day, 
week in and week out. The portland cement 
industry, with its prize competitions between 
mills for safety records, has been particu- 
larly prolific in developing schemes to pro- 
mote and maintain interest. 
The views herewith were taken recently 
at the plant of the Manitowoc Portland 
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Cement Co., Manitowoc, Wis. The scheme 
is not claimed to be original there, but the 
execution is, and the execution is well done. 

The pictures speak for themselves. Each 
“horse” is entered by one of the depart- 
ments. The pace of each horse across the 
board (representing the days of the month) 
is determined by the freedom from accidents 
of the department of the mill which entered 
him. 

Each day the departments which have no 
lost-time accidents move their “entries” 
ahead two notches. Each lost time accident 
penalizes the entry (“horse”) or the depart- 
ment it represents one notch. (There are 
two notches per square, i.e., per day.) 


Evidently each department is free to 


choose a new entry every month, if they de- 
sire; and it will be “seen from the list of 
entries for August that the sporting pages 
of the newspapers, as well as imagination, 
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furnish the names of entries. Since the 
sporting instinct is inherent in practically all 
males, it can be easily seen that there is in- 
terest and rivalry in accident prevention, 
both of which are desirable. 


Adjustable Take-up on Long 
Conveyor Belt 


ONG conveyor belts need some sort of a 
take-up to work satisfactorily, and there 
is a considerable advantage in having the 
take-up adjustable. This is especially true 
where the belt must work through a wide ‘ 
variation in temperatures. In cold weather 
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The entries, neck and neck 


the belt stiffens, and perhaps gets frosted as 
well, so that the friction between the bel 
and the drive pulley is low and the belt lis 
At such a time the tension on the belt has tb 
be increased temporarily until the belt has 
warmed up, when it may be lessened to save 
the strain on the belt. 

Take-ups are of two kinds, the gravity 
take-up, in which a weight is supported by 
a pulley in a loop of the belt and the screw 
take-up, which is usually applied to the foot 
pulley, the drive usually being on the head 
pulley. The gravity take-up is adjustable 
only by changing the weight, which js , 
heavy job. The cut shows how a gravity 
take-up may be made adjustable, to give it 
all the advantages of the screw take-up. At 
the same time it is immediately available to 
be used as a gravity take-up. 

To make the gravity take-up adjustable a 
“pump” jack of the type used to lift a truck 


Adjustable take-up on conveyor belt 


in changing tires is placed under the weight 
of the gravity take-up. Whenever there i 
need for more tension on the belt the jack is 
let down, and when the need has past (as 
a frosty morning) the jack is raised until the 
belt just runs without slipping. In this way 
the tension may be kept at the point where 
good traction is kept on the belt, without 
putting on so much tension that the life 
the belt is shortened. 

The picture was taken at the plant of the 
Ohio Blue Limestone Co., Marion, Mi 
The belt is 36 in. wide and 286 ft. cemlets 
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Finger to Dump Side-Dump 
Quarry Cars 
By W. L. HOME 


Consulting Engineer, Pine Plains, N. Y. 

PERATORS using side-dump cars that 
O empty into the crusher by hand have at 
times all experienced troubles in the dump- 
ing of the cars. Sometimes the load is on 
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useful in that regard, but doubtless will 
prove helpful to other operators in showing 
an unusual, if not unique, use of a shovel— 
in this instance a Model 37 Marion electric. 

One of the views shows the shovel using 
the boom and dipper hoist only, as a crane 
for lowering a 23-ton crusher shaft into 
place. The dipper and dipper stick were 
dropped to the ground in a nearly vertica) 
position, as shown, and fixed in this position. 


DIRECTION OF TRAVEL——> 


— FINGER 
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Device to dump side-dump quarry cars 


the wrong side and sometimes irons are bent 
and the cars will not dump by simply knock- 
ing loose the chains. Also, it is not always 
best to have the car loaded heavy on one 
side. It would be better to distribute the 
load evenly and be able to dump the car just 
the same. Many operators have used poles 
to dump cars in about the same manner as 
illustrated, but few have found out the con- 
venience of a finger, just the right length, 
in just the right place and securely pivoted 
on the bottom. When it is not necessary to 
use it, it can be arranged to fold down out 
of the way. It cannot be carried away and 
is available for service instantly any time 
it is needed. By putting the top of the finger 
against the car as shown, a pull with the 
locomotive will dump the car as effectively 
as any hoist or half a dozen men. 


A Versatile Shovel 


DESCRIPTION of the new plant of 

the Dolomite Products Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., was published in our issue of Au- 
gust 6, and from that description the reader 
could form some estimate of the native in- 
genuity of its president, John Odenbach. 
But the accompanying views are not only 





Thus the shovel became to all practical pur- 
poses a three-legged derrick, or crane, the 
dipper stick acting as a strut to the boom. 
The other two views show the same shovel 
placing the column reinforcement for the 





Shovel placing reinforcement for 
concrete bins 


Shovel, with dipper stick used as a strut, and boom used as a crane 





Another view of shovel placing 
reinforcing bars 


concrete screen house and bins. The column 
reinforcement was fabricated as a unit, as 
one view shows; andthe dipper stick was 
used in this instance in order to permit 
greater elevation of the column reinforce- 
ment in placing it in position in the forms. 


Power Transmission Lubrication 


HE April, 1927, number of Lubrication, 

published by the Texas Co., New York, 
is devoted to a discussion on the lubrication 
of essential parts of speed reduction mech- 
anisms of all types. 

The selection of gear lubricants should 
be based on certain definite properties which 
they should possess. These are: Adequate 
lubricating ability or “oiliness” to insure the 
maximum reduction of both solid and fluid 
friction. Viscosity commensurate with the 
method of lubrication and the amount of 
heat that may be encountered. Sufficient ad- 
hesiveness so that in event of use under 
exposed or semi-enclosed conditions a req- 
uisite film will remain on the teeth to resist 
the effects of centrifugal force. As little 
tendency as possible to congeal, harden, 
crack or become brittle when used under 
lower temperature conditions; or, to car- 
bonize and chip if exposed to obnormally 
high temperatures. 

Grease lubricants for gears are applicable 
wherever their characteristics meet tempera- 
ture and pressure conditions. Anti-friction 
bearings of the ball and roller type should 
be served with as low a viscosity lubricant 
as possible, for essentially the function of 
this latter is to protect the highly polished 
surfaces rather than to lubricate. The es- 
sential requirement of a chain lubricant is 
that it must adequately penetrate to the roll- 
ers, rockers or sliding surfaces of the links. 
It does no good to apply a lubricant to a 
chain if it does not penetrate to the wearing 
parts by virtue of its viscosity. 
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Financial News and Comment 
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RECENT QUOTATIONS ON SECURITIES IN ROCK PRODUCTS CORPORATIONS 


(These are the most recent quotations available at this printing. Revisions, corrections and supplemental information wil 
be welcomed by the editor.) 
































































































































































































































Stock Date Par Price bid Price asked Dividend rate 
Allentown Portland Cement Co. (common) May 28 8 = Bosce 1% 3 
Allentown Portland Cement Co. (6% bonds, 1932)% ea, eee 87 92 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. (common)? new stock Sept. 12 No par 35 37 75c quar. July 15 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. (preferred)? Sept. 12 100 |) he 13% % quar. June 15 
American Lime and Stone Co. (7% bonds, 1942)" SS eo 39 39% 
Arundel Corporation (sand and gravel—new stock) Sept. 14 No par 42% 43 50c July 1 
Atlantic Gypsum Products Corp. (lst 6’s carrying 10 sh. com.)?0.................escse - Sept. 15 aevtaeess> 119 122 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (common)? Sept. 12 No par 40 43 50c qu. Sept. 1 
le en OS eA OS SS) ee eee a ee ee 2% quar. Oct. 1 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (preferred)? - Sept. 12 33% ne 2% quar. July 1 
Beaver Portland Cement Co. (1st Mort. 7’s)® July 29 100 100 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (Class A)‘ See OB ieee 323% 33% 75c quar. Aug. 1 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (614% bonds)¢ Se ne 99 100 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (common) Sept. 9 100 73 80 1% qu., 2% ex. Jan. 1 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (preferred) Sept Se ee 85 134% quar. Jan. 1 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (lst preferred) Pept 9 eee 90 2% quar. Jan. 1 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (common) Sept. 14 100 191% 191% 14% qu. July 16 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (preferred)™ Sept. 10 100 120 122 144% quar. Aug. 16 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (1st 6’s, 1929)” Sept 10 kes 101 102 3% semi-annual A&O 
Canada Crushed Stone Corp., Ltd. (6%s, 1944)" Sept. 10 100 96 99 
Charles Warner Co. (lime, crushed stone, sand and gravel) Sept. 10 No par BO saad 50c Jul. 11, 50c ex. Au.10 
Charles Warner Co. (preferred) Sept. 10 100 tf ae 13% % quar. July 28 
Cleveland Stone Co. (new stock) er ee 0 ees 50 
Connecticut Quarries Co. (1st Mortgage 7% bonds)” Sept. 9 100 105 50c qu. June 15 
Consolidated Cement Corp. (1st Mort., 634s, series A)* Sept. 15 100 97 
Consolidated Cement Corp. (5 yr. 6%4% gold notes)** Sept. 15 100 93% 
Consumers Rock and Gravel Co. (lst Mort. 7s)*® Sept. 6 100 99 
Coosa Portland Cement Co. (6% bonds, 1944)% Oe, ar 70 
Coplay Portland Cement Co. (6% bonds, 1941)” Mees eee 88 
Dewey Portland Cement Co. (1st mort. 6’s 1942)* Sept. 15 100 99 
Dolese and Shepard Co. (crushed stone)? Sept. 14 50 103 $1.50 July 1, $1 ex. July! 
Egyptian Portland Cement Co. 7% pfd. ee, re 85 13%4% quar. July 1 
Egyptian Portland Cement Co. (common)? men ase 5 rr one. Oat 
Fredonia Portland Cement Co. (6%% bonds, 1940)* Mey 2e kde 97 
Giant Portland Cement Co. (common)? Sept. 12 50 40 45 
Giant Portland Cement Co. (preferred)™ Sept. 12 50 40 45 3%4% June 15 
Ideal Cement Co. (common) Sept. 14 No par 90 92 1 quar., July 1 
Ideal Cement Co. (preferred) ® Sept. 14 100 110 112 i dg July 1 
International Cement Corporation (common) Sept. 12 No par 55 55% $1 quar. Sept. 30 
International Cement Corporation (preferred)? Sept. 14 100 10934 110 134% quar. Sept. 30 
Kelley Island Lime and Transport Co. Sept. 13 100 165 180 $2 quar. July 1 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co.? Sept. 12 100 uar. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co.* Sept. 12 50 117 120 ee quar. 
Lyman Richey Sand and Gravel Co. (1st Mort. 6s, 1928 to 1931)¥3...W Aug. 12 100 99% 100 : 
Lyman Richey Sand and Gravel Co. (1st Mort. 6s, 1932 to 1935)8.......W....... Aug. 12 100 971% 99 
Marblehead Lime Co. (1st Mort. 7’s)*4 Sept. 9 1 
Marblehead Lime Co. (5%% notes)™ Sept. 9 100 "98 cae 
Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. (common)® Reaeeie ee eee 26 
Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. (preferred)® a a 24 26 13%4% quar. July 15 
Missouri Portland Cement Co Sept. 15 25 39 40 50c Aug. 1 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (common)?®. Sy ere 12% 12% 8% ann. Jan. 2 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (units)® er 3034 31% 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (preferred)® ek oro > | | Geaee 9% 9 
National Gypsum Co. (common)® Sept. 14 2... a ee 
National Gypsum Co. (preferred)® . <i i |: eae 83 85 
National Gypsum Co. (pref. carrying acc. div.)®*. SeeesoS 86 88 
Nazareth Cement Co.” Sept. 8 No par 32 34 75c quar. Apr. 1 
Newaygo Portland Cement Co. a, i earie 110 115 
Newaygo Portland Cement Co. (61%4% bonds, 1938) May ZR 100 102 
New England Lime Co. (Series A, preferred) * Sept. 9 Mp eee 95 
New England Lime Co. (Series B, preferred)” Sept. 12 100 97 99 
New England Lime Co. (V.T.C.)” epee: es 33 35 
New England Lime Co. (6s, 1935)%4 Sept. 9 100 98 100 
New York Trap Rock Corp. (6% bonds, 1946)* Sept ae eas 101 101% 
North American Cement Corp. 6%s 1940 (with warrants) Sept. 14 100 84y% 844 
North American Cement Corp. (units of 1 sh. pfd. plus % sh. common)®.......... Waly TR ovceseens 60 65 2 mo. period at rate of 7% 
North American Cement Corp. (common) | rn ce 8% 9 
North American Cement Corp. (preferred) so Se: Se ae oe oa 1.75 quar. Aug. 1 
North Shore Material Co. (1st Mort. 6’s)?* Sept. 15 100 98% 100 
Pacific Portland Cement Co. (common, new stock) ba a oe 
Pacific Portland Cement Co., Consolidated® Aug. 27 100 ae. = ece8e 25c mo. 
Pacific Portland Cement Co., Consolidated (secured serial gold notes)®............ sts Aug. 27 100 98 Louies 3% semi-annual Oct. 15 
Peerless Portland Cement Co. Aug. 26 10 4% 43% 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. (1st Mort. 6's)” Sept. 14 100 98 98% 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. (preferred)** Sept. 15 100 92 94 13% % Sept. 15 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp.- (common) Sept: 140  ——cvcesisnas 24% 25% 50c Oct. 1 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co. Sept. 14 10 11 11% 14%4% quar. 
Pittsfield Lime and Stone Co. EY cc oc eee 100 ; 
Pittsfield Lime and Stone Co.*? (common) eee ON ees es 25 ‘ 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 


1Quotations by Watling,Lerchen & Hayes Co., Detroit, Mich. Quotations by Bristol & Willett, New York. *Quotations by True, Webber & Co., Chicas? 
‘Quotations by Butler, Beading & Co., Youngstown, Ohio. ‘Quotations by Freeman, Smith & Camp Co., San Francisco, Calif. ‘Quotations by og 
H. Hatch & Co., New York. ‘Quotations by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Chicago, Ill. ‘Quotations by Ralph Schneeloch Co., Portland, Ore. Qul itt 
A. E. White Co., San Francisco, Calif. “Quotations by Lee Higginson & Co., Boston and Chicago. “Nesbitt, Thomson & Co., Montreal, Canada. “E. B. Mem 
& Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. ™Peters Trust Co., Omaha, Neb. ™Second Ward Securities Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicage 
J. S. Wilson, Jr., Co., Baltimore, Md. ™Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New Haven, Conn. Dean, Witter & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. ™Hemphill, Noyes 
Co., New York. *Quotations by Bond & Goodwin & Tucker, Inc., San Francisco. “Baker, Simonds & Co., Inc., New York. *2William C. Simons, ny 
Springfield, Mass. *Blair & Co., New York and Chicago. %A. B. Leach and Co., Inc., Chicago. A. C. Richards & Co., Philadelphia, Penn. on 
Bros. & Cc., Bridgeport, Conn. “J. G. White and Co., New York. **Mitchell-Hutchins Co., Chicago, Ill. National City Co., Chicago, Ill. Chicago sis 
Co., Chicago. “McIntyre & Co., New York, N. Y. Hepburn & Co., New York. Boettcher & Co., Denver, Colo. *Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston, 
“Farnum, Winter and Co., Chicago. **Hanson and Hanson, New York. 
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Editorial Comment 


gut. 00.000 A 00EEEE UU 


The lead article in this issue is an interesting cross- 
section of the lime industry in one Southern state— 
relatively one of the largest lime pro- 
God Save the ducing states in the South. We dare 
Lime Industry! say it is a fairly typical cross-section 
of the entire lime industry of the 
United States. If any thinking lime manufacturer will 
read it, and give this article a little thought, he cannot 
but feel that compared with industrial progress gener- 
ally, in these United States, the lime industry, if it has 
progressed at all, has moved forward at a snail’s pace. 
Why? To us Dr. Jones, assistant state geologist, the 
author, has answered the question, consciously or un- 
consciously. This paragraph from his article has a 
world of latent meaning: 


However, in spite of all improvements, the final result of all these 
efforts and elaborate plans and devices is LIME, which differs in 
no essential feature from the product of the aacient pot methods. 


We believe, so far as the author is concerned, the 
inference is unintentional. But was there ever a more 
severe indictment implied of a great industry? In a 
section of the country where labor is comparatively 
cheap even such improvements as have been made in 
mechanical handling of materials are not of enough sig- 
nificance to eliminate the competition of ancient meth- 
ods of manufacture! 

And the product! Why it is just ordinary lime—no 
knowledge acquired of what special purposes this lime 
can and has been used for; no knowledge applied for 
making this lime to better serve those uses; no knowl- 
edge acquired of the limestone deposits from which this 
lime comes and how they differ for making lime; no 
knowledge applied as to how to burn limestones of dif- 
ferent characteristics for specific results; just the same 
old universal lime that was made in pot kilns a hun- 
dred years ago! God save the ancient and honorable 
lime industry ! 


Next week (September 26-30) the National Safety 
Council holds its annual convention, the National Safety 
Congress. There are many items on the 
The Safety program that should interest every em- 
Congress ployer or owner of an industrial plant, 
large and small. The safety, or accident 
Prevention, problem is not wholly a humane one; it is 
one involving economy and efficiency. It is no mere 
coincidence that industrial plants notable for accident 
Prevention records are also notable for efficiency, pro- 
duction records and freedom from labor troubles. 
A very comprehensive investigation of the relation- 
ship between accidents and production has recently 





been completed by a special committee of the American 
Engineering Council. The primary object of the investi- 
gation “was to prove or disprove the common belief 
that a safe factory is an efficient factory, and that an 
efficient factory is a safe factory.” And what are the 
conclusions ? 

The conclusions are in general these: “Sufficient evi- 
dence to indicate, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
that this premise is correct. Since such relationship 
between accidents and production is an established fact, 
there must be some controlling influence which has 
brought it about. The simultaneous improvement in 
both the production and safety activities of industrial 
establishments is unquestionably the result of better 
management—a more effective executive direction and 
control. Consequently the reduction of accidents is 
just as much a responsibility of the major executives of 
industry as is the increasing of productivity.” 

Accident prevention work and organization can be 
successful only when major executives in an industry are 
interested. Therefore those who cannot become inter- 
ested on humane grounds at least can become inter- 
ested, if they are really good business men, on economic 
grounds. 


An interesting sidelight on the growing size and 
importance of the crushed-stone industry is furnished 
by statistics of bulk freight handled by 
shipping on the Great Lakes during the 
year 1926; which incidentally was a rec- 
ord year for volume of freight handled 
in Lake vessels, as well as by the railways. The total 
volume of bulk freight handled by Lake vessels in 1926, 
according to an official report forwarded to Chairman 
T. V. O’Connor of the United States Shipping Board 
by the Lake Carriers’ Association, amounted to 121,289,- 
502 net tons, a figure 8,000,000 tons greater than the 
movement in 1925, and 260,000 tons greater than in 
1923, when the previous record was reached. 

The movement of bulk freight, which is by far the 
most important traffic on the Lakes, shows substantial 
advances in all departments except grain. The move- 
ment of iron ore amounted to 58,538,000 tons, a gain 
of about 4,500,000 gross tons over 1925; coal shipments 
totaled 31,011,000 gross tons, a gain of 3,000,000 gross 
tons over 1925; stone shipments advanced 1,300,000 
tons to a total of 12,628,000, while shipments of various 
kinds of grain fell off about 1,300,000 gross tons to 
12,087,000 for last year. 

In other words, the annual shipments of crushed 
stone amounted to somewhere near one-half the coal 
shipments and to more than the grain shipments. 


Great Lakes 
Stone Traffic 
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RECENT QUOTATIONS ON SECURITIES IN ROCK PRODUCTS CORPORATIONS (Continued) 





Stock 
Riverside Portland Cement Co 


Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (lst preferred)* 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (2nd preferred)** 


Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (common)* 











Sandusky Cement Co. (common)? 





Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (bonds)5. 





Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (common)® 





Schumacher Wallboard Corp. (common) 





Schumacher Wallboard Corp. (preferred) 





Southwestern Portland Cement Co. 





Superior Portland Cement, Inc. (Class A)® 





Superior Portland Cement, Inc. (Class B)™ 





United States Gypsum Co. (common) 





United States Gypsum Co. 





Universal Gypsum Co. (common)? 





Universal Gypsum V.T.C.® 





Universal Gypsum Co. (preferred)® 





Universal Gypsum and Lime Co. (lst 6’s, 1946)8 





Union Rock Co. (7% serial gold bonds)* 





Upper Hudson Stone Co. (lst 6’s, 1951)” 





Upper Hudson Stone Co. (lst 6’s, 1937) %? 





Vulcanite Portland Cement Co. (71%% bonds, 1943)% 








Whitehall Cement Mfg. Co. (common)* 


Wisconsin Lime and Cement Co. (lst Mort. 6s, 1940) 


Wolverine Portland Cement Co 
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Yosemite Portland Cement Co. 






























































QUOTATIONS OF INACTIVE ROCK PRODUCTS 
Stock Date Par 
Asbestos Corp. of Amer. (5 sh. pfd. and 5 sh. com.)! JUNE ZZ aensccense 
Atlanta Shope Brick and Tile Co.? Nov. 24 secvevee 
Benedict Stone Corp. (cast-stone) (50 sh. pfd. and 390 sh. com.)?..........1:-s:es:see0 Dec. 29 cies 
Blue Stone Quarry (60 shares)? Mar. 16 ececceneee 
Coplay Cement Mfg. Co. (common) (*) Dec. 16 cceseoceee 
Coplay Cement Mfg. Co. (preferred) (*) Dec. 30 sah aaees 
Eastern Brick Corp. (7% cu. pfd.) (%) Dec. 9 10 
Eastern Brick Corp. (sand_lime brick) (common) (*) Dec. 9 10 
Edison Portland Cement Co. (common)* Sept. 11 50 
Edison Portland Cement Co. (preferred)........ Nov. 3 50 
International Portland Cement Co., Ltd. (preferred)........ : = Sant. 2  xeeiccbcs 
Globe Phosphate Co. ($10,000 1st mtg. bonds, $169.80 per $1000 paid on prin.) Dec. a 
Iroquois Sand and Gravel Co., Ltd. (2 sh. com. and 3 sh. pfd.) (2).................0 Mar. 17 étilase 
Knickerbocker Lime Co.x...........--..c:ccs--sseseess MONO ZS aienere 
Limestone Products Corp. (150 sh. pfd., $50 par, and 150 sh. com., no par)...... Dec. 22 sdepsceacs 
Missouri Portland Cement Co. (serial bonds)...... Dec. 31 a 
Olympic Portland Cement Co. (g) Oct. 13 etasiciinas, 
Phosphate Mining Co. (*) e Nov. 24 sasdbitie 
River Feldspar and Milling Co. (50 sh. com. and 50 sh. pfd.) (4) ...........esesseseseeee June 23 paleeics 
Rockport Granite Co. (1st 6’s, 1934)2........ Aug. 31 pee 
Simbroco Stone Co.? i; | ete 
Southern Phosphate Corp.® ee 6 ars 
Tidewater Portland Cement Co. (3000 sh. com.) Dec. 22 
Vermont Milling Products Co. (slate granules) 22 sh. com. and 12 sh. pfd. (°) Nov. 3 Sepeaecs 
Wabash Portland Cement Co.1..........................-.-.-. Aug. 3 50 
Winchester Brick Co. (preferred) (sand lime brick) (5) . iC Sa, eee 


(g) Neidecker and Co.. Ltd., London, England. 
by R. L. Day and Co., Boston. (3) P 
Lofland, Philadeiphia, Pa. 





(*) Price obtained at auction by Adrian H. Muller & Sons 
rice obtained at auction by Weilepp-Bruton and Co., Baltimore. Md. 
(5) Price obtained at auction for lot of 50 shares by R. L 
Barnes and Lofland, Philadelphia, on November 3, 1925. 


: ) Day and Co. 
(*) Price obtained at auction by Wise, Hobbs and Arnold, Boston, Mass. 
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Columbia Sand and Gravel 
Preferred Stock Offered 


ONTGOMERY, PRYOR AND CO. 
and Waggaman and Brawner, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., recently offered $100,000 
7% cumulative preferred stock of the 
Columbia Sand and Gravel Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C., at 100 and dividend. The stock 
offered was purchased from individuals and 
does not represent any new financing for 
the company. 
The following data are from a letter of 
Clyde B. Asher, president of the company: 


Company—Is successor to the Columbia 
Granite and Dredging Corp., which was in- 
corporated in Virginia in 1907 to acqure the 
Columbia National Sand Dredging Co., Po- 
tomac Stone Co., Columbia Stone Quarries 
Co. and the business of Charles G. Smith 
and Son, which concerns for many years had 
been supplying sand, gravel and stone for 
building construction, street and road work. 
The principal office of the company is lo- 


cated in Washington, D. C., where it en- 
gages in the business outlined. 


Company owns vaulable real estate con- 
sisting of wharf properties, located in 
Georgetown, D. C., and southwest Wash- 
ington; 1500 acres of sand and gravel prop- 
erties in Maryland and Virginia; three large 
dredges; one suction dredge; five tug boats; 
35 sand and gravel scows; two derrick 
boats; three locomotive cranes, and miscel- 
laneous machinery consisting of crushers, 
compressors, boilers, engines, buckets, scoops, 
motors, conveyors, etc., necessary for the 
equipment and operation of modern sand 
and gravel plants. Company also owns and 
operates with modern equipment extensive 
stone quarries situated on the Virginia shore 
of the Potomac river, extending from 
Georgetown to the Chain Bridge, a distance 
of approximately three miles. A new wharf 
and material yard with a daily capacity of 
approximately 1000 tons of sand or gravel 
has recently been placed in operation at 
Half and Q streets, southeast. 


Capitalization Authorized Outstanding 
7% cum. pfd. stock.............. $1,200,000 $1,046,000 
Com. stock (no par), sh..... 12,000 10,460 


COLUMBIA SAND AND GRAVEL CO. EARNINGS (1922-26) 


Net Before 
Federal Taxes 


Earned on Pfd. 
Stock After 


Times Pfd. Div. 
Earned After 


Year and Depreciation Taxes and Deprec. Taxes and Deprec. 
I cee cr baa eaisarcc cnc acacnte ccocbcencondendecueascmescandbasees $155,127 $11.36 1.62 
BR ee eter eek aac seclecacetbensvocssieexen tibiae teccannsipacas 187,204 13.96 1.99 
OR eases cesta yee a cc ocsinticeuesseswussat satideasacncusxetneness 188,779 13.97 1.99 
OR traces cect a suis dactsecicatsstbewdagcyadsnanessedineecs 269,184 20.34 2.91 
264,604 19.50 2.79 


Company agrees not to mortgage any of 
their properties or issue securities or other 
obligation senior to the preferred stock, ex- 
cept with the consent of the holders of two- 
thirds of the outstanding preferred stock. 

Earnings—After giving effect to capital 
adjustments and charges, as given below. 


Penn-Dixie Common Stock 
Dividend Rate Reduced 

T= annual dividend rate of the Pennsyl- 

vania-Dixie Cement Corp. was reduced 
by $1.20 with the declaration of a quarterly 
disbursement of 50 cents a share, payable 
October 1, establishing the rate at $2 A 
formal statement reads that the outlook a 
present is that the company for 1927 wil 
earn its interest charges, all dividends on the 
preferred and common stocks and will cart) 
a reasonable profit to surplus. 


Arundel Semi-Annual Repott 
HE. Arundel Corp., Baltimore, Md. 1 
earnings for the period ended June 3) 

1927, were $1,666,073 after allowing for de- 
preciation, as compared with $996,519 for # 
similar period in 1926. Net earnings for tht 
month of June, 1927, were $213,445 as com 
pared with $146,144 in June, 1926. 
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Sand-Lime Brick Production and 
Shipments in August 


HE following data are compiled from 

reports received direct from 23 Producers 
of sand-lime brick located in various parts 
of the United States and Canada, The num- 
ber of plants reporting is the same as those 
furnishing statistics for the July estimate 
published in the August 20 issue. The sta- 
tistics below may be regarded as representa- 
tive of the entire industry, the reporting 
plants having about one-half the production 
capacity in the United States and Canada: 

Production and shipments showed a con- 
siderable increase in August over the pre- 
vious month. Prices quoted by producers 
at different points show little variation from 
those given for the month of July. Stocks 
and unfilled orders are up and the former 
will probably continue to increase as the 
end of the season approaches. 

The following are average prices quoted 
for sand-lime brick in August: 


Average Prices for August 


Shipping Point Plant Price Delivered 


Slt, GR. niece $10.00 eee 
Atlante Gity, Ni: Jentina 14.00 onsnnene 
Hees Ne SM ccsececsctentcokiceod 12.25 16.50 
CO ee 12.50 = 
Detroit, MICH: 2.6 ccicccccdcseceecces 11.50 15.20 
Detroit, Mich (2 plants)....... -....... 16.00 
Detroit, Mich. ........................ 13.50 16.00 
ji Se | eae | ok: | re 
Grand Rapids, Mich............... BSe «242 
Hartford, Cont. ..........:...—... |. |) | eee 
TAGKSON,. MICH sccccdce ccsccccGocsts ) i, re 
Tabelamd. Plas cence. || 5) | er 
Menominee, Mich. ................ 11.00 14.50 
Michigan City, Ind................. 0): re 
Milwaukee, Wis. ...................- 10.50 13.00 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...............- 9.50 12.75 
Mow @rieans, Ea ea tC em 
Portiac, Mich. 0... .scesces-0 13.50 16.00 
Sebewaine: MACH: Wc we 
RN NSO SING. Oo 18.00. 20.00 
Toronto, Canada ...............2.... 13.50 16.00 


a ea 
The following statistics are compiled from 
data received direct from 23 producers of 
sand-lime brick in the United States and 
Canada : 


Statistics for July and August, 1927 


*July yAugust 
Production... 16,622,373 20,332,790 
Shipments (Yat):.......... 5,430,650 6,925,500 
Shipments (truck) ...... 10,751,690 12,808,768 
TET: 8,820,160 12,016,780 
Unfilled orders .............. 14,364,00 18,300.000 


*Revised to include three plants not fur- 
nishing July data previously, 23 plants re- 
porting, 


‘Incomplete, one plant not reporting stock, 
and eight not giving unfilled orders. 


Notes From Producers 

Work on the new sand-lime brick plant of 
the Atlas White Brick Co. of Atlantic City, 
N. J., is going ahead rapidly. The founda- 
tions are completed and the steel is being 
erected. The new plant will be made up of 
three units, Machinery has already been 
ordered from the Jackson and Church Co. 

The Rochester Sand and Brick Co. re- 
ports they are furnishing sand-lime for all 
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interior walls and the backing for exterior 
walls at the new plant of the Yellow Cab 
division of General Motors at Pontiac, Mich. 
The Paragon Plaster Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
will furnish 26,000 brick for the addition to 
the General Hospital in Syracuse. 

Business at the Sand Lime Products 
Co. during the first six months of 1927 
was practically equal to that of the corre- 
sponding period of 1926 and prospects for 
the last half of the year are even better 
than for the last six months of last year, 


The Helen McKerron school, Detroit. 
backing and load-bearing walls 


according to Theron C. Taylor, president of 
the company. 

The company recently erected a_ brick 
storage shed, 38x94 ft., with a capacity of 
800,000 brick and plan to operate full time 
during the winter months to take care of 
the increase in sales expected next year. 
The company also built a fireproof vault 
of its own sand-lime brick at the office. 

By way of furthering the use of sand- 
lime brick, the company has recently started 
a small monthly house organ, “The Brick 
Booster.” The September number contains 
among other items of information some data 
on the new Helen McKerron school at De- 
troit, for which the company furnished the 
sand-lime brick used as wall backing and 
load-bearing walls. The school, illustrated 
above, will accommodate about 1280 pupils 
and is estimated to cost about $350,000. The 
growth of Detroit is told statistically from 
1880 to 1926 and another interesting feature 
of the publication is the bird’s-eye view of 
that city in 1818. This was drawn from a 
careful examination of existing early maps, 
surveys, deeds, records and other matter. 

At present operations are carried on 10 
hours a day, six days a week. Even at this 
rate production has :just about equaled the 
heavy demand, Mr. Taylor says. 


Claims Water Level Is Lowered 
by Pumping Sand 
S noted in recent issues of Rock Prop- 


ucTS, a dispute is on between the city 
of Wichita, Kansas, and the Consumers 
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Sand Co., of Topeka, which operates a 
number of sand pumping operations in 
Kansas, over the effect of sand dredging in 
the Arkansas river. 

The city of Wichita gets its water from 
wells near the river and the claim of the 
city authorities is that by pumping sand 
from the river and thus deepening its chan- 
nel the water level in these wells has been 
lowered so that the city’s water supply is 
short. The case was first taken before the 
state executive council and afterward to the 





Sand-lime brick was used for wall 


county court which upheld the company. 

According to the Wichita Eagle the case 
is now being taken to the Kansas supreme 
court for a final decision, and one that may 
affect the rights of those who dredge in 
rivers everywhere throughout the country. 

The Consumers Sand Co. claims that, as 
all the water pumped out by the sand is re- 
turned to the river, the general water level 
of the locality cannot be affected. It claims 
that the shortage of water is due to the 
long rainless period through which the state 
has passed recently. 


Atlas Rock Finds Gold 


OLD values running from $500 to $600 

per month are now being taken out of 
the Atlas Rock Co.’s plant just east of Oak- 
land, Calif., in conjunction with the ordinary 
operations of the company. A man is now 
employed who looks after the gold produc- 
tion of the company exclusively, and he has 
not only been able to pay his own wages 
but turn over a nice profit for the company 
as well.—San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle. 


Special Sands 


“DREPARATION and Use of Industrial 
Special Sands” is the subject of a paper 
by W. M. Weigel delivered at the meeting 
of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers held in New York 
last February. It is a simple and yet fairly 
complete exposition of the subject by one 
who is recognized as a real authority. 
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Plastic Lime Hydrates by Use of Chemical 
Reagents in Slaking Water 


H. Dittlinger, President of the Dittlinger Lime Co., 
New Braunsfels, Texas, Gets Patent for Process . 


PATENT (No. 1,640,602) issued by the 

United States Patent Office, August 

30, 1927, describes a new process of making 
plastic lime hydrates as follows: 

This invention relates to the treatment of 
oxides of lime or alkaline earth metals. 

This invention has utility when used in 
connection with hydration of limes for im- 
parting desired qualities, as controlling the 
plasticity. 

Lime rock is found distributed quite gen- 
erally. Calcium carbonates associated in 
varying proportions with magnesium car- 
bonates from certain of such rock are the 
source of supply for alkaline earth oxides 
and hydrates used widely in construction 
and industrial operations. In construction 
operations desired properties are set and 
plasticity. 

Plasticity is that property of the lime as 
made up into a putty or paste whereby it 
will spread freely. In practice it means a 
workman may take a trowel full of the lime 
putty and get a good thin spread on a sur- 
face with quick, easy movement and uni- 
form distribution of the trowel full of the 
lime. When the lime has tendencies of not 
spreading well or poor plasticity, it seems 
to dry out, drag or offer such resistance to 
spreading that it pulls apart and seems to 
gum or roll in particles. 

In industrial operations prepared materials 
especially adapted for requirements have ad- 
vantages. In responding to this demand of 
the trade, hydrates or lime hydrate which 
in practice may be of high calcium, or cal- 
cium with more or less magnesium, is a 
step in responding to the trade demands. 
Hydrates of similar calcium or similar cal- 
cium and magnesium chemical properties 
vary in physical properties even as to set 
and as to plasticity. 

As a material factor in presenting to the 
trade products to respond to trade demands 
of plasticity, control thereof is obtainable 
under the invention herein. This control is 
brought about in the course of hydration. 
The oxide or quicklime as subjected to the 
hydration undergoes exothermic reaction. It 
is found that by associating other materials 
with the lime during this seemingly nascent 
condition of the material special properties 
may be uniformly imparted to the product. 


Chemicals Introduced With Hydrating 
Water 


The promotion of plasticity is possible 
under the invention herein. It is preferable 


that the medium introduced in the water to 
form the hydration liquor be soluble. Potas- 
sium permanganate has been used in a pro- 
portion by weight as low as 1/75 of 1% 
of the oxide. Acetic acid has been used, as 
well as potassium chlorate, potassium chlo- 
ride and ordinary salt or sodium chloride. 
In the use of sodium chloride, plasticity 
promotion has been effected with as small a 
quantity as 1/10 of 1% as to weight of the 
oxide. These control substances for the hy- 
dration liquor have been dissolved in the 
liquor before the liquor is added to the 
quicklime. The hydrate of this plasticity 
control has in instances been found in the 
form of a fibrous colloidal appearing sub- 
stance which under 2500 diameter magnifica- 
tion resembles tiny plants like mistletoe. 
This is in a tangled sponge-like mass and 
has the sponge-like properties for retaining 
water to an extent for effective lubrication 
in bringing about ease in troweling when 
in the form of a putty. This is a non- 
crystalline form and has highly plastic prop- 
erties successfully resisting the quick with- 
drawal of the water from suction of 
underlying absorptive layers on which it is 
spread. 

In the disclosure herein, hydration control 
is determined. Speed of hydration may, in 
instances of plasticity control, be slowed up 
for more effective or thorough commingling 
and consequent reduction of the speed of the 
exothermic recation, as well as lowering the 
temperature thereof. A substance of hard 
set value may be proportioned in combina- 
tion with a substance of high plasticity value 
to have the compound of merit as a hard 
wall finish of good set and plasticity. The 
set ingredient of this compound may be 
used independently of the plasticity ingre- 
dient, say, in rough, sand or brown coat 
work. 


Tale Increases Plasticity of High 
Calcium Limes 


Plasticity has been promoted by the in- 
troduction at hydration of 5% and 10% of 
soapstone, talc or serpentine. These fea- 
tures of control, while of general impor- 
tance, are more especially valuable in ren- 
dering high calcium limes plastic and 
thereby making such available even for fin- 
ish coats for walls. 

The treatments as herein disclosed speci- 
fically relate to the preparation of alkaline 
earth materials for such industrial uses as 
mortars, plaster, coatings, cements, casts, 


etc., wherein the material is molded, worked 
or formed in a semi-liquid or putty state to 
retain the imparted form or position as auto- 
matically changing therefrom to a solid, 

In coatings and plaster operations, spread 
or smoothness for ready applying, even in 
thin layers, is hereinbefore referred to as 
plasticity. The value after applied or worked 
is enhanced if there be absence of checking, 
and a resultant material which has proper- 
ties of strength increase rather than disin- 
tegration, as exposed to atmosphere or 
weather conditions. The property of hard- 
ness and tensile strength follow from set 
and are developed as there is_ transition 
from the semi-liquid to the solid in situ. 

The hydration hereunder, while it may be 
handled in batch, is conducted as a continu- 
ous process, the quicklime or oxid being 
subdivided to pass through, say, a 1-in, 
screen, while the hydrate as resulting is an 
oxid-free amorphous impalpable powder, 
when the product is placed upon the market 
as the dry hydrate, say, in sacks. This hy- 
drate may be stored, shipped or kept for a 
period of time before mixing with additional 
water to make into the putty for use, or be 
incorporated with other materials or ingre- 
dients. 


It seems proper to construe this operation 
as a controlled hydration, and that such con- 
trol is artificial, and in reality a novel dis- 
persion of the hydrate. The compounding 
during the hydration brings about results 
differing from compounding after hydration. 
This different product has predetermined 
physical properties which are definitely con- 
trolled, and incidental thereto it is noted 
that the amorphous impalpable powder 
makes up into a putty with a notable de- 
crease in the water demand over a similar 
consistency putty from the uncontrolled 
hydrate of the same lime. 


Double-Salt Theory 


The ingredients recited are generally of 
ability for compounding, building up into 
complexes or of the double-salt forming 
capacity. This property or trait seems t0 
have relevancy herein. An instance of high 
calcium lime as to 1 oz. of such hydrate 
has been found under usual or uncontrolled 
conditions to require 32.5c.c. of water 10 
bring it to the consistency of a standard 
putty. When this same high calcium oxid 
is submitted to controlled hydration here 
under the resulting hydrate as to 1 % 
quantity thereof may be brought to the 
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or putty condition by a definitely 
of water than 32.5 cc. This 
seems to be a corroboration of the double- 
it suggestion. It seems to be logical that 
calcium oxid in the slaking operation has 
such a dominant affinity for moisture as to 
exercise during the exothermic reaction a 
possible partial hydrating control of the 
product of some intra-molecular character. 
The conjecture is that the control ingre- 
dients may be in some way effective during 
the heat of slaking to tie across for holding 
more than one calcium atom in some double 
salt or water-of-chemical-com- 


same paste 
Jess quantity 


or multiple 
bination manner. 

The substance as used has been found 
most acceptable when hygroscopic and when 
associated with an acid radical, such radical 
being organic or a weak acid. The base 
radicals or elements are monovalent in potas- 
sium permanganate, potassium chlorate, po- 
tassium chloride, sodium chloride, acetic acid. 
The chlorate seems to react in the small per- 
centages better than the chloride. 


The reaction of these controls during the 
heat of the lime hydration brings about 
some dispersion which may be chemical, col- 
loidal or most minute physical precipitation 
of the hygroscopic substance. However, in 
this dispersion the control may retain in 
itself, or impart to the associate atoms, at 
least to some measure, its hygroscopic trait. 
The degree of moisture modification is out 
of proportion to the low percentage of the 
control. 

If there be condensation in the limits as 
herein disclosed as desirable, and if there be 
dispersion within the limits as herein found 
effective, such is not readily discernible upon 
magnification of 2500 diameters. Further, 
while the fine white material is described 
herein as amorphous, such may not be the 
fact, but in the magnification as conducted 
crystalline characteristics have not been 
noted, and it is accordingly presumed that 
such do not persist. 


Product Has Peculiar Affinity for Water 


The product as thus produced for plas- 
ticity control, when formed into a putty, 
evinces a moisture affinity as to holding onto 
the water incorporated therewith in form- 
ing the putty, notwithstanding such water 
quantity for forming such putty is less than 
for the uncontrolled hydrate. By this af- 
finity it is meant that in spreading such 
putty, say, in blotter test, the putty resists 
blotter action tending to suck such moisture 
out of the putty, and in fact holds the mois- 
ture into itself and by such attribute retains 
its smoothness for troweling and the result- 
ant plasticity improvement. The blotter test 
a conducted in practice involves taking a 
Weighed quantity of dry hydrate, measuring 
the quantity of water which ‘such hy- 
drate power requires in the production of 
a standard putty approaching the consistency 
as determined by specifications of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials. This 
standard putty is defined in “Proceedings of 
the American Society for Testing Mate- 
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ials,’ Vo. 22, Part I, 1922, in the report of 
committee C-7 on lime, page 18. In con- 
ducting this blotter test the putty is made 
up. An 18% absorption plate as specified 
by said committee C-7 is provided. A sec- 
tion of brass pipe about 1% in. in diameter 
and 4 in. deep is filled with the putty and 
laid on said absorption plate for two min- 
utes. It is then observed whether it has 
become dry and hard or is still soft and 
wet. If it becomes hard at this stage of 
the test, its plasticity is poor. If it remains 
soft it is usually an indication of good plas- 
ticity which may be further tried out. To 
this end it is spread with a spatula upon a 
blotter of normal size, say, 4x9 in. The 
blotter is laid flat on a support and the 
spatula carried quantity of the putty is 
smeared by such spatula and spread over 
the blotter. In this spreading operation a 
putty of poor plasticity will drag on the 
spatula at the third or fourth spread action, 
while a putty having plasticity as herein 
disclosed, may permit the spatula to effect a 
spreading operation smoothly and easily for 
working the putty into a layer of a thin- 
ness to approximate that of a sheet of writ- 
ing paper. If this quantity can be readily 
spread in an even thin layer to cover three- 
fourths of such blotter it has good plas- 
ticity. The conduct of this blotter test dis- 
closes that the spatula charge of the poor 
plasticity material has moisture therefrom 
so quickly taken up by the blotter that with 
one spread attempt of the spatula moisture 
may be shown on the opposite side of the 
blotter, while at the same lapse there is no 
evidence of moisture on the opposite side of 
the blotter when the material is of the 
higher grade of plasticity as effected by the 
treatment herein disclosed. In practice this 
moisture affinity means that the putty may 
hold its plasticity for thin coat or spreading 
upon a brown coat of plaster, upon brick or 
upon mortar. This moisture holding prop- 
erty is inherent throughout the mass, and 
the water of the putty coat as so uniformly 
disseminated is the physical answer to this 
plasticity improvement. Plasticity improve- 
ment may be construed as a set retarder. 
The duration of this hygroscopic action for 
moisture retention with smoothness for 
troweling may be controlled by mechanically 
mixing retarder controlled material with 
the plasticity controlled material. At once 
the troweling ceases, it is timely for the 
moisture retention to pass and tha the body 
as formed may pass from the semi-liquid 
or putty state into a solid. By rewetting 
the surface it may be reworked. 

The factors as discussed for control in 
reality may in a measure be construed as 
having to do with set. The controls as 
herein disclosed do not increase the appar- 
ent specific gravity of the dry hydrate pow- 
der product. The acid groups tend to pro- 
mote hardness or quick setting. The 
plasticity or base control tends initially to 
slow up set. 

It is logical to assume that chemical dyna- 
mics is the factor, and that the plasticity 
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ingredients do not react, but do lose energy, 
which energy reappears in large amounts 
to pervade the entire mass of the hydrate 
of the exothermic reaction, to the end that 
the desired control thereof is obtained. 


Claims Allowed 


What is claimed and it is desired to se- 
cure by United States Letters Patent is: 

1. A dry powdered hydrated lime formed 
by slaking quicklime with a solution of a 
plasticity-increasing reagent which hydrated 
lime has no greater apparent specific grav- 
ity than the product formed by slaking the 
same quicklime without said reagent. 

2. The process of producing a colloidal 
hydrate of lime of increased plasticity over 
the product formed by slaking the same 
quicklime without the hereinafter specified 
reagent, which comprises slaking lime with 
an alkali-metal chlorate. 

3. A dry powdered colloidal lime hydrate 
formed by slaking quicklime with a solution 
of a plasticity increasing reagent, which 
hydrated lime has no greater apparent spe- 
cific gravity than the product formed by 
slaking the quicklime without said reagent, 
and which hydrated lime, as herein formed, 
has less moisture requirement for mixing 
into a putty than putty of the same con- 
sistency from the product formed by slak- 
ing the same quicklime without said reagent. 

Hippotyt DitTLiNGer. 


Finishing Lime Association 


Opens Office at Toledo 


FFICES of the newly organized Finish- 

ing Lime Association of Ohio have been 
opened at 508-9 Home Bank building with 
L. E. Johnson, secretary and general mana- 
ger, in charge. 

The association will conduct a national 
work with district offices in several of the 
large cities. Toledo will be headquarters 
due to its location near the center of the 
world’s greatest producing district for hy- 
drated lime. 

Fred Witmer of the Ohio Hydrate and 
Supply Co., Woodville, is president of the 
association and G. H. Faist of the Wood- 
ville Lime Products Co., Toledo, is the treas- 
urer. 


Clifford M. Jackson 


LIFFORD M. JACKSON, construction 
Richard City plant of the 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. died at 
his home in Richard City, Tenn., recently. 

Mr. Jackson was born at Fort Scott, 
Kansas, on September 3, 1891. He entered 
the engineering department of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1911 and attended for 
two years. During his school years he 
worked in the laboratory of one of the 
cement plants in Kansas. He came to the 
Richard City plant in 1913 and served for 
various periods as chemist, draftsman and 
construction engineer. 


engineer, 
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Vulcanite Portland Cement Co. 
to Make Super Cement 


ACHINERY is being installed at the 

plant of the Vulcanite Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Vulcanite, Warren County, New 
Jersey, for the manufacture of “super ce- 
ment” in addition to the regular run of 
portland cement. Production is expected to 
be under way by October 1. The company 
will use the process developed by G. P. 
Goodard in 1914. This process was de- 
scribed in the Rock Propucts foreign ab- 
stracts department, April 2, 1927. 

The new cement is made from the usual 
portland cement clinker by adding a small 
amount of “catacoll.” The catacoll which 
replaces a part of the gypsum usually ad- 
ded to the clinker to regulate the set is 
made as follows: To a special grade of 
plaster, a small amount of gallo-tannin is 
added and the whole gaged with water to 
a workable consistency and then cast into 
slabs on waxed paper. The slabs after 
hardening are stripped and dried, crushed 
and ground together with portland cement 
clinker to form the super cement. The 
amount of gypsum and catacoll added to 
the clinker is regulated so that the SO, con- 
tent remains about the same as in ordinary 
portland cement. 

The “super cement” is claimed to pro- 
duce a more workable concrete which is 
also oilproof and waterproof. The British 
government is said to have controlled its 
manufacture and output during the World 
War for the construction of petrol and 
gasoline reservoirs at many of the aero- 
dromes. 

The Vulcanite company will market the 
new cement in multi-wall bags and at a 
higher price than its portland cement. 





West German Cement Cartel to 
Dissolve 


PPROACHING dissolution, to be ef- 

fected December 31, 1927, of the West 
German Cement Cartel, has been announced, 
the Department of Commerce is advised by 
the trade commissioner at Berlin, William 
T. Daugherty. At present there are four 
cement cartels in Germany. 

The full text of the advices follows: 

The West German Cement Cartel, of 
Bochum, has announced its dissolution effec- 
tive December 31, 1927, by approval of 
members controlling more than 75% of its 
share-capital. There are four cement car- 
tels in Germany, three covering West Ger- 
many, North Germany, and South Germany, 
respectively, as well as the so-called Smelter 
Cement Cartel, in close alliance with the 
Ruhr iron and steel industry. 

A breaking-up of the West German car- 
tel, it is stated, will likely create consider- 
able confusion on the local cement market. 
In treaty with the other sectional cartels, 
the West German group delivers cement 
into the latter’s territory. Furthermore, a 
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dissolution would terminate the contract ex- 
isting between the West German and the 
Smelter cement group. 

Decision to terminate the West German 
cartel originates with the Wickingsche Port- 
land-Zement-Wasserkalkwerk, of Muenster, 
not only dominating this cartel, but being 
the ‘largest cement works in Germany. This 
concern has developed a cheaper process of 
production, and desires therefore to be 
freed from convention price ties, so as to 
enter the open market. It has approximately 
42% of the West German cartel production 
quota, and had as high as 54% before it 
ceded part of this high quota to another 
cartel connection. 

Despite reports to the contrary, there are 
no international negotiations in progress to 
form a convention on cement. Desirability, 
however, has been expressed for a tie-up 
between German, Austrian, Czechoslovak, 
Belgian, English and Polish cement pro- 
ducers. 

Negotiations are in course between the 
German and Belgian cement industries to 
regulate sales on the Dutch market. Previ- 
ously, German cement works were united 
for delivery to the Dutch market in a sales 
cartel, but this association was terminated 
some time ago, leaving the Dutch market 
open. 

German-Belgian negotiations, however, 
are considered as not encouraging. A rift 
is created partly by the announced dissolu- 
tion of the West German cartel. 


Prisca Made Crushed Stone Sale 


Protested in Missouri 


ROTEST against the sale of crushed 

rock to contractors in Columbia by the 
state prison has been filed with the Missouri 
prison board by the city council of Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

The protest, addressed to W. B. 
McGregor, Democrat, member of the prison 
board in charge of outside industries, de- 
clares the sale of rock by the prison is 
unfair to quarry owners of Columbia. 

Crushed rock from prison quarries was 
first sold to a Columbia contractor in an 
emergency, it was explained, permission of 
the council having first been given for the 
sale. Since then, other contractors have 
purchased supplies from the prison quarries 
until quarrymen and laborers declare the 
competition with convict labor is unfair. 

Commissioner McGregor will present the 
matter to the prison board for their decision 
at an early meeting.—Cape Giradeau (Mo.) 
Missourian. 


New California Gravel Plant 


HE new rock and gravel plant of the 

F. A. C. Crushed Rock Corp. located in 
Murphy Canyon in Mission Valley, Calif., 
was recently put in operation, according to 
the San Diego (Calif.) Union. The plant, 
built at a cost of about $40,000, has a ca- 
pacity of 150 yd. of material sized and 
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washed per eight-hour day. It is Owned by 
S. W. Franch, A. Anderson and J. A, Co, 
riere, all of Mission Valley. 0. T. Deny. 
hardt is superintendent. 


Diesel Tug Delivered to 
Louisiana Portland 


_ Diesel, sea-going tug built for the 

Louisiana Portland Cement Co, Ney 
Orleans, La., has recently been received py 
that company. The tug will be used to hau! 
raw material from the deposits at § 
Stephens, Ala., north of Mobile, Ala, to 
the company’s plant at New Orleans. The 
Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, Tenn., haye 
completed the construction of a fleet oj 
barges for the Louisiana Portland Cement 
Co. The tug will make six round trips to S¢. 
Stephens every month, towing two 1200-ton 
barges and one 600-ton barge on each trip, 








British Interests to Form a 
Cement Company 


(Report of Miles Poindexter, American 
Minister to Peru) 


T is reported on good authority that a new 

cement company will be formed and ad- 
ministered in Peru by British now operat- 
ing there and that the greater part of the 
shares will be offered to Peruvians. Eng- 
lish experts will be contracted to start the 
business, but the employes will be mainly 
nationals, who will be offered every oppor- 
tunity to rise to the highest positions on the 
administrative staff. 

There is already a cement company in 
Peru administered by experts from the 
United States, but it is reported that there 
is ample business in Peru for a second com- 
pany, as the total consumption in Peru for 
the past year was 740,000 bbl. and the na- 
tional production only 240,000 bbl. 

(It is understood that the project calls 
for an expenditure of approximately 300,000 
Peruvian pounds [$1,200,000 at current ex- 
change]. It is planned to build the new 
plant at Pachacamac, a coastal village lying 
a few miles south of Lima, where ample 
beds of raw materials exist. There is a 
small cove near Pachacamac and the organ- 
izers of the new company plan to use this 
for loading shipments destined to ports lying 
outside of the Callao-Lima district.) 


River Company Gets Bunkers 


FTER weeks of arguments by persons 
for or against the project, the county 
supervisors recently granted a permit to the 
River Sand and Gravel Co. to construct 4 
spur track over Railroad avenue in Colma 
This permit makes it possible for the com- 
pany to erect gravel bunkers on their prop 
erty facing Junipero Serra boulevard and 
the Lake Merced Golf Club. The golf club, 
Jefferson Union High Schoo! auc private 
individuals protested, declaring that the pres 
ence of the bunkers would detract from the 
value of the section as a residential district 
—Redwood City (Calif.) Tribune. 
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lympic Portland to Open New 
" O Gantt Near Kendall 


RECENT report in the 

(Wash.) Evening Herald states that 
the Olympic Portland Cement Co., Ltd., is 
planning the opening of a new quarry at 
Limestone, near Kendall, Wash. A crew of 
employes is at work surveying a new right- 
of-way leading to the summit of the moun- 
tain which will be quarried. With the com- 
pletion of the new road, a new electric 
chovel recently purchased and four carloads 
of machinery will be taken to the site of 
the new quarry to be opened and ultimately 
the Balfour quarry will be abandoned, but 
that abandonment may not occur for two 
years, it was declared. No estimates of the 
cost of preparing for the new operations 
have been made. 

At Limestone the International Lime Co. 
operated a lime plant for many years. It 
was purchased by the Olympic company a 
year Or more ago and has been dismantled. 
The tramway from the quarry to the mill- 
site was not deemed suitable for the cement 
company’s purposes, and a new tramway 
will be built to convey the rock from the 
new quarry to the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul railroad. 


Bellingham 


New Cement Plant for 
Colombia 


(Taken from report of Assistant Trade 

Commissioner Albert E. Ellis, Bogota) 

HERE has been recently organized in 

the city of Bogota a new cement com- 
pany, Compania de Cemento Portland, for the 
purpose of manufacturing cement and ce- 
ment products. The plant will be located 
at Apulo. The subscribed capital is $1,000,000 
and the shareholders are all native Colom- 
bians, 


The production capacity at the beginning 
will be about 100 tons of cement per day, 
and the construction of the plant will be 
such that this amount can be doubled: when 
it is necessary. The machinery was ordered 
from a Danish concern which will send the 
technical personnel to Colombia for the in- 
stallation of the machinery and advice in the 
construction of the plant. The actual con- 
struction of the plant will be under the 
direction of a Colombian engineer. ‘The 
shareholders are considering the advisability 
of constructing a private railroad from the 
cement plant at Apulo to Girardot, which, 
incidentally, will pass through the very good 
coffee section of Viota. 

(At the present time there fs but one 
plant producing cement in Colombia, the 
Compania de Cemento Samper, located in 
Bogota. The production of this plant is 
unknown, but it is probably in the vicinity 
ot 30,000 bbl. per year. It is doubtful 
whether a cement plant located in Bogota 
can compete with foreign cement in Colom- 
bian cities located on or near the Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards. The main artery of 
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commerce from Bogota to the Atlantic coast 
is via the Girordot railway from Bogota 
to the city of Girardot on the Magdalena 
river. From this point there is river trans- 
portation down the Magdalena to Beltran, a 
distance of 61 miles. Transportation from 
Beltran to La Dorada, a distance of 54 miles, 
can only be made by train—the La Dorada 
railway—because of obstacles in the Mag- 
dalena river. From La Dorada to the mouth 
of the Magdalena there are no impediments. 
Commodities from Bogota to the Pacific 
side must be carried on muleback for a con- 
siderable distance. For these reasons it is 
practically certain that cement manufac- 
tured in Bogota must be sold in that city 
and its environs.) 


R. C. Newhouse Returns to 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 


C. NEWHOUSE has returned to his 
former position as chief engineer of 
the crushing and cement machinery of the 





R. C. Newhouse 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 
kee. For the past year and a half Mr. 
Newhouse has been associated with the 
Cowham Engineering Co., Chicago, as vice- 
president and manager. He has been iden- 
tified with cement plant design, construction 
and operation for years, and had been with 
the Allis-Chalmers Co. from 1905 up to 
1926, when he resigned to join the Cowham 
company. 

Mr. Newhouse has contributed much to 
the design of cement plant machinery, hav- 
ing developed the Fairmount crusher, the 
Newhouse gyratory crusher, a grid frame 
division head compeb mill and numerous 
other pieces of equipment such as crushers, 
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dust collectors, conveyors, control systems 
for electric shovels and other machinery for 
the rock products industry. 


Crushed Stone Men to Meet in 
Chicago, September 28 


NVITATIONS are being sent out by W. 
R. Sanborn, regional vice-president, Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Association, Kankakee, 
Ill., to crushed-stone producers in Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa 
and Missouri to attend a special meeting to 
be held under the auspices of the association 
at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, September 28. 
This is at the same time as the annual 
convention of the National Safety Council 
and the National Safety Congress, at the 
cement mill and quarry sections of which 
there will be many papers and addresses of 
interest and value to every quarry operator. 
President Otho M. Graves of the National 
Crushed Stone Association will be on the 
program of the quarry section meeting on 
Wednesday morning at 9:30 a.m. 

At 6 p. m. Wednesday all members of the 
National Crushed Stone Association and all 
visiting quarry men, and all associate mem- 
bers of the National Crushed Stone Asso- 
ciation are to meet for a dinner and a 
general discussion of conditions in the 
crushed-stone industry in Private Dining 
Room No. 2 on the third floor of the new 
Stevens hotel, where the Safety Congress 
also holds its sessions. 

All who expect to attend the dinner and 
meeting—both producers and manufacturers’ 
division members—are asked to notify W. R. 
Sanborn, vice-president, Lehigh Stone Co., 
Kankakee, III. 


Georgia Company Opens New 
Sand and Gravel Plant 


LL the necessary machinery at the new 
sand and gravel plant near Swains- 
boro, Ga., is reported to have been installed 
by the Standard Sand and Gravel Co., who 
will operate the plant. Shipments of sand 
and gravel are expected to start within a 
short time. 

The new operation is estimated to have a 
production of about 20 cars of aggregate 
per day when at full capacity. J. D. Twiggs 
of Augusta, Ga., is in charge of the plant — 
Macon (Ga.) Telegram. 


Texas Company to Operate 
Fuller’s Earth Plant 


N order to provide its own supply of 

fuller’s earth for the treatment of lubri- 
cating oils, the Texas Co. has established a 
large plant near Riverside, Tex., adjacent to 
the deposit which the company owns. The 
deposit is 350 ft. wide and 1150 ft. long; 
the width of the earth strata is 12 to 20 it. 
It is stated that 80% of the fuller’s earth 
now produced in the United States is used 
in the petroleum industry. 
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Production and Shipments Establish New High 
—Production Capacity Increased 5% Over 1926 


HE recurrent summer rise carried the 

curves of production and shipments of 
portland cement to new peaks in August, 
according to the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Production shows an 
increase of nearly 8%; shipments an in- 
crease of over 15% over the correspond- 
ing period in 1926. Portland cement 
stocks are still declining but are nearly 
4% in excess of the stocks at the end of 
August, 1926. 


The output of another new plant, lo- 
cated in Pennsylvania, is included in these 
statistics, which are prepared by the Divi- 
sion of Mineral Statistics of the Bureau of 
Mines and are compiled from reports for 
August, 1927, received direct from all 
manufacturing plants except two, for 
which estimates are necessary on account 
of lack of returns. 


Clinker Stocks 


Stocks of clinker, or unground cement, at 
the mills at the end of August, 1927, 
amounted to about 7,909,000 bbl. compared 
with 9,609,000 bbl. (revised) at the begin- 
ning of the month. 

ESTIMATED CLINKER (UNGROUND CE- 


MENT) AT THE MILLS AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, 1926 AND 1927, IN BARRELS 








Month 1926 1927 
SAAN seoircitnchonecnee 9,074,000 9,989,000 
February _...... piicimeaee 10,931,000 11,943,000 
ee ee eee 12,290,000 12,997,000 
OE a a eer ene 12,967,000 13,335,000 


ES ee ae eo en 11,695,000 *12,514,000 
LS a ee TE --.-10.144,N00 *10,926,000 
UN secs se scawsstmssxssasnsascectceecces 8,604,000  *9,609,000 





MONTHLY FLUCTUATION IN PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND STOCKs OF 
FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT 
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(a) Stocks of finished portland cement at factories; (b) Production of finished 
portland cement; (c) Shipments of finished portland cement from factories 


Distribution of Cement among the states to which cement was 
The following figures show shipments shipped during June and July, 1926 and 
from portland cement mills distributed 1927: 


PORTLAND CEMENT SHIPPED FROM MILLS INTO STATES, IN JUNE AND JULY, 1926 AND 1927, IN BARRELS* 







IN es ccacistincgtacseaates 7,362,000 7,909,000 
SS ee eee, 6,112,000 
te SS ee ee nrrare 5,370,000 
ll a ac eee 5,748,000 
eS ee ee 7,799,000 

* Revised. 

Shipped to— 1926—June—1927 
SE ee eee 215,892 155,252 
OE ee eer cee 1,130 1,823 
TINO 0 cco oa ane Sco aes 46,262 45,172 
I on sss itn cacnvasinnanaencs 66,835 77,555 
TS aire 1,187,724 1,153,990 
Ln ieee eee eee 124,451 95,029 
RGORMRCEACIE  sacsinict casas cena catsccescnoe 206,301 255,970 
NUN oi oo ca rseiceeccncnccecaeeesce 45,642 32,807 
District of Columbia................ 86,218 87,224 
OLE Pag ae eee ates 297,204 199,406 
IPN phe Ro cso ce ra nd 174,488 196,027 
RINE ie Gok Ss eh ete 14,360 31,227 
0S SEERA rae ee ae 54,424 29,085 
[ES Se ae ee 1,854,806 1,921,502 
A ea eer 673,087 739,188 
J Se ee eee 329,422 553,469 
NE SS ROR RE AO 247,335 243,653 
CG oi Ree en 181,121 201,477 
PINES Veco ohh Sac 106,338 119,191 
_ SSeS aes eee earners 66,264 67,820 
Ee] rT ae eer 244,763 245,061 
Massachusetts ........................-- 338,079 320,541 
Michigan ............. .---- 1,439,270 1,504,877 
LT SSO a ae eee eee 526,695 485,312 
Mississippi es 73,345 76,227 
Missouri ..... - 631,184 438,193 
ES ee ee ee 23,114 33,243 
oe ST ee 187,780 145,564 
LO ee eae 9,895 12,853 
New Hampshire ...................... 48,285 47,672 
PT NII, ioseiscgsctnsvcnincesccenenncs 773,450 944,454 



















1926—July—1927 Shipped to— 1926—June—1927 1926—July—1927 
184,577 207,386 New Mexico ............:-c::00..- 16,222 21,991 14,736 18,160 
1,386 2,029 Le. ae 2,475,868 2,869,955 2,336,788 2,467,699 
35,817 38,125 rth Campania 2c 420,248 325,413 396,618 321,348 
73,292 72,502 North Dakota ....... . 75,470 74,012 62,581 71,813 
Py eS ame ee © ae SRE 1,319,226 1,309,273 1,272,308 1,166,296 
117,990 L1G490 «= OMARGMS, ccsiccsciscccccncennss 219,946 266,615 205,345 287,638 
218,375 25B25e «VORERON a accco ss bessestacoesaeta 150,962 172,173 151,296 187,401 
38,228 18,765 Pennsylvania ......eeececeececoeseeees 1,697,387 1,719,593 1,618,569 — 1,573,559 
94,852 105,400 = Porto Ric ceeeeccecceessessseseeseeeeeee 0 5750 0 000 
284,281 166,647 Rhode Island -0..0........eeceeeee-e 80,912 68,486 65,525 69,599 
213,432 179;713 ‘South Carolina s.cccccccccccac 47,279 64,616 53,506 63,414 
12,761 34,500 South Dakota .... in Jeo 54,405 46,987 50,896 
47,991 28,166 AIOE occ csdicn cise oben 206,917 219,588 213,058 269,184 
iiof JZ. 2. es 447,231 419,994 481,008 436,475 
7698,427 771,651 Utah ...... wee 66,883 40,344 50,306 41,478 
353,529 486,109 Vermont .............. 32,291 42,594 38,607 43,365 
230,022 263,430 Virginia ............. 211,665 204,817 180,085 195,133 
$200,154 239,555 Washington. ........ 260,756 295,426 239,146 299,400 
112,958 147,449 West Virginia .... 208,797 170,166 214,948 194,683 
67,475 82,034 Wisconsin  .......... 691,934 869,960 704,770 858,526 
221,600 272,142 Wyoming ......... 20,331 25,173 19,973 20,374 
331,320 290,232 Unspecified  ...........:::.. 80,565 $16,202 $599 29,843 
71,504,056 1,360,516 —, 
475,846 419,976 19,059,145 19,713,410 $18,727,439 18,948,352 
89,752 102,252 Foreign countries .................. : 74,855 47,590 84,561 35,64 
653,615 481,281 
38,749 39,521 Total shipped from cement ) 
172,489 150,181 OTE: 19,134,000 19,761,000 18,812,000 18,984,00 
7,878 10,139 *Includes estimated distribution of shipments from three plants in June i 
55,233 50,796 July, 1927; from four plants in June, 1926; and from five plants im July, 


793,625 844,190 1926. #Revised. 
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Relation of Production to Capacity PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY 
e MONTHS, IN 1926 AND 1927, IN BARRELS f 
Conserva! ive estimates recently made Production Shipments Stocks at end of month 
‘ re nae Month 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 27 
and subject to revision, Dased upon re- Jeamary silastic sees 7,887,000 8,258,000 5,674,000 5,968,000 20,582,000 22,914,000 
Lae ™" the close of NOEs oases 1 ce 7,731,000 7,377,000 5,820,000 6,731,000 22,385,000 23,560.000 
ported capacity of pla ts at March ............. RENAN Dd ..... 10,390,000 11,452,000 9,539,000 11,083,000 23,236,000 23'922'000 
1925, the 1926 production record, and upon ‘ 
o9 First’ quarte® ...................... 26,008,000 27,087,000 21,033,000 23,782,000 eneeeeeeeceeneeee ceeeeececessesseee 


available data as to capacity of new plants, 
place the total annual capacity of the 149 
plants covered in this report at about 
213,700,000 bbl., an increase of over 10% 








12,440,000 14,048,000 12,965,000 14,350,000 22,710,000 23,654,000 
16,510,000 *16,701,000 17,973,000 *16,865,000 21,255,000 *23,503,000 
16,866,000 *17,224,000 19,134,000 *19,761,000 19,000,000 *20,972,000 




















































































































; h d of Second quarter .................... 45,816,000 *47,973,000 SQQ7z.0G@ “SES7IG00® 2. Sa 
>d with capacity at the end o “ 
—— conga ; npn ara 17,134,000 17,398,000 18,812,000 18,984,000 17,301,000 *19,397,000 : 
1925 and or nearly 5% since the begin- ‘August 00 16,995,000 18,305,000 18,583,000 21,411,000 15,718,000 16,290,000 
ning of 1927. For the period January to September Seana eee e ee eeeeeeeeneeensenansene 16,571,000 ecccecccccccecscce 18,087,000 ecececescececenece 14,188,000 sitamnananiensmsiaieiia 
N j August, 1927, inclusive, the available ca- The quater... SO70CRN sn. SO oss Sees. Sane 
; 0 pacity for commercial production has — Qetober occccccccccscseeeeeeeenm 16,596,000 .neeeeeecceeeooee 17,486,000 on..oeeeoceennne 13,334,000 oeececcoeeoneen 
; Movemuer 220.0 14,395.000 FEZIG OOO: ns... 16,243,000 aS : 
= amounted to nearly 121,000,000 bbl. Thus, PY oxen 10,744,000 ones 6492000) acs... 20,616,000 
* although the output during August repre- 7 
? oe gy) Stsé«éWFourrtthh qr oouw....o-o...-. RGHWOO | oe, SUIGRGOW® coe hey 
nite approximately full capacity of the OGrth auatter .......2...... 41,533,000 35,194,000 
5 plants for that month, the cumulative pro- Revieed 164,057,000 .......---..-0---- IGE AST OOP! sey Sates Ae 
“ duction for August to January, 1927, 
; 1.5% f th ‘abl it PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY 
4+ is but 91.57 of the available capacity. DISTRICTS, IN AUGUST, 1926 AND 1927, AND STOCKS IN JULY, 1927, IN BARRELS 
The approximate relation of production Sinchea at Satin 
+ . : : : Production Shipments end of August, at end of 
to available capacity during preceding Commercial District 1926—August—1927  1926—August—1927 1926 1927. July, 1927* 
= years and the months of 1927 has’ E’n Penn., N. J. & Md. 3,901,000 4,245,000 4,212,000 4,484,000 3,375,000 4,007,000 ~ 4,247,000 
. New Yor. ............ ... 936,000 1,348,000 1,086,000 1,514,000 842,000 1,365,000 1,531,000 
= been as follows: 1925, 83.5%; 1926, 80.5%; Ohio, W’n Penn. & W. . 
. : : i ROSS *1,824,000 1,967,000 *1,897,000 2,489,000 2,036,000 2,284,000 2,806,000 ‘ 
a January, 1927, 47.6%; February, 47.0%;  yitigan 1,508,000 1,661,000 1,806,000 2.146.000 1.261.000 1.257.000 1.743.000 
‘ March, 65.5%; April, 82.8%; May, 92.8%; Wis., Ill, Ind. & Ky......... *2,414 2,492,000 *2,889,000 3,119,000 1,925,000 1,231,000 1,857,000 
: Va., Tenn., Ala., Ga. & ‘ 
—~ June, 98.6%; July, 96.3%. With the usual 2, tiles vena 1,366,000 1,522,000 1,427,000 1,628,000 1,089,000 ~—1,145,000 —_‘1,251,000 
¢ “a ‘ : ‘ E’n Mo., Ia., Minn. & 
++ late fall and winter decline in production ee 1,561,000 1,585,000 1,720,000 2,267,000 2,078,000 +~—‘:1,737,000 2,419,000 
and the added capacity of plants to be W’n Mo., Neb., Kan. 
~ . . Ae GIs 1,162,000 943,000 1,192,000 1,149,000 1,331,000 1,466,000 1,672,000 
a completed during the remainder of the Texas 440,000 496,000 °494.000 "561,000 += °418,000 +~—-*251,000 ~—-" 316,000 
al ; se : -  Colo., Mont. & Utah... 309,000 216,000 297,000 293,000 425,000 454,000 531,000 
& year the ratio of annual production to ca- Gite ajont: & Utah. 1,248,000 —1,399;000 1,258,000 1,306,000  $04:000 +~—s« 717.000 ~—Ss#6 24,000 
=o el pacity is expected to decrease to about Ore. & Wash................. 326,000 431,000 305,000 455,000 434,000 376,000 400,000 
that of 1926. 16,995,000 18,305.000 18,583,000 21,411.000 15,718,000 16,290,000 19,397,000 
. *Revised. Began producing June, 1927, and shipping July, 1927. 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS* 
x a " . - - - EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 1926 AND 1927 é 
EXPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY F 
Export Import 
val el COUNTRIES IN JULY, 1927 ——, = 1927 1926 — 1927 
Exported to— Barrels Value Month Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value’ Barrels Value 
ci Canada $10,045 January 72,939 $216,431 75,346 $254,072 360,580 $576,600 193,175 $269,661 
Central America f February ... 73,975 220.706 71,404 233,985 308,161 527,948 130,421 200,680 
———y | es 37,784 March. .......... ... 69,080 205,647 67,956 240,165 493,241 812,968 181,145 261,519 
Other West Indies and Bermuda 9113 April ....... ... 96,296 284,772 72,383 243,832 257,302 398,114 191,868 313,262 F 
— Mexico ; 17,809 WN cvcccensenscs ... 78,601 224,365 59,332 205,574 223,130 337,031 178,929 263,618 
South America 101,940 ne ..- 80,684 248,814 69,205 237,281 323,656 495,744 129,111 201,682 
= et Other countries 43.159 Jaly =... 130,822 370,220 72,337 229,737 250,862 395,981 175,035 249,665 
August ............ 64,946 SIGE 350,638 SQBIIN cccicce cee 
d 72,337 $229.737. September 70,920 LEN Y 2 eectnan aeons 194,129 308,224 
le October 69,389 FR fee 263,403 386,335 
IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY November 76,698 = 238,105 55,225 82,949 
COUNTRIES AND BY DISTRICTS, IN December ; 89,976 GUE sre ene _152,059 242,974 
ai JULY, 1927 974,326 $2,995,833 eee veces 3,232,386 $5,125,400 occ ceeennsnee 
Was Imported District into ‘ aia re 
) and from— whichimported Barrels Value DOMESTIC HYDRAL Ere ¢ EMENT SHIPPED ; 
: 9 TO ALASKA, HAWAII AND PORTO RICO Importations of talc or soapstone, ground 
OOM, estecnteccsscs. 5,959 $36,904 IN JULY 1927* : : 
Massachusetts .. 3,700 4,296 ; ’ Barrels Value Or unground, into Canada during 1926 were 
New Orleans .... 6,214 17,402 4,726 $14,473 7 
ve | New avork sede 3,000 3,256 42224 109'851 ‘recorded at 4,213 tons evluated at $89,026. 
elgium.......... iladelphia .... 32,4 46,092 1°35 ; ‘ : . : * 
ints Porto Rico... 1’000 2°107 1,350 3,394 The capital employed by the six firms op 
18,160 Sen sErancisco .. 3,000 5,756 48,300 $127,718 erating in this industry in Canada were re- 
67,699 ashington ...... 3,000 3,782 *Compiled from the records of the Bureau of ported at $681,434 in 1926. Employment was 
21,348 Total 78,350 $119,595 Foreign and Domestic Commerce and subject to ‘ : : 
71,813 a ita : 79 revision. furnished nine salaried employees and 83 
2 . . 
nr Canada............. [= Lawrence .... — <a : . wage-earners; their total earnings were 
97,401 CUE detec 8 12 ? i on a 
94559 ene ss sso Canadian Talc in 1926 $74,634. The expenditures for fue nd elec 
3,000 Otal................ »403 $7, tricity was $25,023. Primary power installa- 
ou Denmark... { New York ........ 1,875 $5,978 CCORDING to finally revised statis- tion consisted of 24 units rated at 823 hp. 
*o0c i 2 . . . * s 
oe sedi adeliaian: Seca cee tics just issued by the Dominion Bureau 
iio ee 19,971 $32,021 isti ra, tl lucti f 
36,475 of Statistics at Ottawa, the production o > 
et France... New York ........ 5 $24 talc and soapstone in Canada during 1926 Gypsum Aids Alfalfa Crops j 
a i [Los Angeles ... 500 $572 amounted to 15,767 tons valued at $217,195. YPSUM treated soils are said to have | 
94,693 rooms | Saggy poner — aa Lg ty In 1925, shipments totaled 14,474 tons worth produced greater yields of alfalfa, ac- ' 
“9 so, aeee , ’ $ 
“7 $205,835. cording to local newspaper reports from 
29,84) , pestenecmmanae — The Ontario production was made up of the localities where the tests were carried 
48,355 ct cleo Rew Yack 3 $30 talc obtained from deposits in Hastings out. The average increased yield is given 
© 44s ° Cw GEE ancasanse D4 
35,60 United : county and soapstone from the Grace mine at about 50% over the untreated plota, 
7 Kingdom... fm. pe tiwnes “> eg near Mermillion Bay. Practically all of the It was found that the best time to apply 
re and | Philadelphia ...... 688 908 Quebec shipments consisted of soapstone the gypsum was in the fall of the year. 
July, Rattle) 31 3,169 $5,579 blocks for use in lining the alkali recovery About 200 lb. per acre is sufficient and this 





Grand total..175,035 $249,665 furnaces of sulphate (kraft) pulp mills. is said to be effective for several years. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


EDWIN BROOKER, Consulting Transportation and Traffic Expert 


Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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CENTRALWESTERN 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


Car Loadings of Sand and 
Gravel, Stone and Lime- 
stone Flux 


HE following are the weekly car load- 

ings of sand and gravel, crushed stone 
and limestone flux (by railroad districts), 
as reported by the Car Service Division, 
American Railway Association, Washington, 


D.C. 


CAR LOADINGS OF SAND, GRAVEL, 
STONE AND LIMESTONE FLUX 


Limestone Sand, Stone 
Fl and Gravel 


ux 
Week ended Week ended 





District Aug. 13 Aug. 20 Aug. 13 Aug. 20 
astern. ..::....... 4,303 4,595 17,904 19.037 
Allegheny ........ 3,765 3,902 11,770 12,326 
Pocahontas ...... 693 725 1,439 1,509 
Southern .......... 628 670 14,689 15,250 
Northwestern..... 1,373 1,474 11,762 11,417 
Central Western 563 455 12,458 11,790 
Southwestern...... 359 426 6,361 6,438 

PGtal os 11,684 12,247 76,383 77,767 


COMPARATIVE TOTAL LOADINGS, 7 
DISTRICTS, 1926 AND 1927 
Sand, Gravel 
Limestone Flux and Stone 
1926 1927 1926 1927 
Period to Date Period to Date 





District Aug.21 Aug.20 Aug. 21 Aug. 20 
BGastern:  ...-2...5.. 108,299 110,160 298,516 316,000 
Allegheny ........125,462 117.844 226,204 252,747 
Pocahontas ...... 16,591 16,473 27,779 29,342 
Southern .......... 22,467 18,791 396,352 400,205 
Northwestern.... 46,286 45,153 196,173 222.664 
Central Western 16,270 16,774 291,222 299,739 
Southwestern...... 9,484 10,638 169,691 180,853 

ice) aires 344,8 859 335, 833 ie 605, 937 1,701,550 


COMPARATIVE TOTAL LOADINGS 
1926 AND 1927 


1926 1927 
Limestone flux........ 344,859 335,833 
Sand, stone, gravel..1,605,937 1,701,550 


Proposed Changes in Rates 


"THE following are the latest proposed 
changes in freight rates up to the week 
beginning Sept. 11: 


35781. Sand and gravel from Old Dominion Sid- 
ing and Ellerslie, Va., to Durham, N. C., and 
Norfolk, So. R. R. stations. Proposed to estab- 
lish the following reduced rates on sand and 
gravel, in straight or mixed carloads, subject to 
the present description and minimum weight, from 
the origins mentioned: To Durham, N. C., 140c; 
to N. S. R. R. stations, viz.; Marsdon, Freder- 
ick, Hackney, Norton, Wilmar, Warren, Church, 
Forest, Wiggs, Brick Co., Vanceboro, Collins, 
Burns, Ernul, Askins and Bridgeton, N. C., 150c 
per net ton, made on the same basis as used in 


establishing rates from these points to N. S. R. 
R. stations, Millers to Almeta, inclusive. 

35794. Molding sand, from Evansville, Rock- 
port and Tell City, Ind., to Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
Proposed to establish reduced rate of 300c per net 
ton on moulding sand, car loads, as described in 
Item 2991, Agent Speiden’s I. C. C. 949, from 
Evansville, Ind., to Bristol, Tenn.-Va., based 23c 
per ton over rate from Louisville, Ky. Also pro- 
posed to establish the same rate from Rockport 
and Tell City, Ind., which is a reduction. 


35818. Crushed stone, from Miles, Va., to 
Roper, N. C. Present rate 245c per net ton (com- 
bination). Proposed rate on stone, crushed, car 
load, minimum weight 100,000 Ib. (except as in- 
dicated in Note A) from Miles, Va., to Roper, 
N. C., 203c per net ton, same as rate in effect 
from Pembroke, Va. 


35861. Sand and gravel from Puddledock, Va.. 
to North Carolina points. Proposed to establish 
the following reduced rates on sand (except glass 
and molding sand) and gravel, car loads, subject 
to present description and minimum weight, from 
Puddledock, Va., to Elwell. N. C., Spraggins, 
Famco, N. Savage, N. C., Rountree, N. C., 
Sunbury, N. C., 140c per net ton. 
in effect to Corapeake, N. C 

35873. Crushed stone from Mimms and New- 
som, Tenn., to Selmer, Tenn. In lieu of Jackson, 
Tenn., combination rates, it is proposed to estab- 
lish the following intrastate rates on_ stone, 
crushed, car loads. minimum weight as per Item 
425. of Ni Code St. L. Ry. F.C. S065A: (not 
subject to Rule 34 of Southern Classification), to 
Selmer, Tenn.: From Newsom, Tenn., 140c; from 
Mimms. Tenn.. 145c per net ton, based on I. C. 
C. Docket 17517 scale (joint line). 


35794 Amdt. 1. Molding sand, from Evans- 
ville, Rockport, Tell City and Troy, Ind., to 
Bristol, Va.- Tenn. Submittal No. 35794, in- 
cluded in this docket, proposes rate of 300c per 
net ton on molding sand, car loads. from Evans- 
ville, Rockport and Tell City, Ind., to Bristol. 
Va.-Tenn. This submittal is now amended by 
eliminating Tell City, Ind, and substituting there- 
for Troy, Ind., as an origin point. 


35935. Stone, broken, etc., from Mimms, Tenn., 
to Jackson, Tenn. Present rate, 108c per net ton; 
proposed rate on stone, broken (paving or build- 
ing material), fluxing, rubble and ballast and 
stone screenings, carloads, subject to present de- 
scription and minimum weight, from Mimms, 
Tenn., to Jackson, Tenn., 102c per net ton, made 
not in excess of rate recently approved from 
Anna, Ill., Cedar Bluff. Cerulean and Madison- 
ville, Ky., to Jackson, Tenn. 

say . agricultural, from Franklin, Tenn., 
to & N. R. R., Clarksville and Princeton sta- 
> It is ye lard to establish reduced rates 
on stone, agricultural (ground or pulverized lime- 
stone), carloads, minimum weight 60,000 Ib., from 
Franklin, Tenn., to destinations mentioned above, 
based on the proposed Georgia-Alabama scale, less 
10% for the distance. 

pana. 1 to 35781. Sand and gravel, from Old 
Dominion Siding and Ellerslie, Va., to Durham. 
N. C., and Norfolk So. R. R. stations. Submittal 
35781, included in Docket 382, proposed rate of 
140c per net ton on sand and gravel, in straight 
or mixed carloads, from the origins mentioned to 
Durham, N. C., and rate of 150c per net ton on 
this commodity from the same origins to certain 
N. S. R. R. stations. It is now proposed to pro- 
rea for proposed rate of 160c per net ton to the 
N. R. stations in question. No change is 
nt: in the suggested rate to Durham, N. C. 


SOUTHWESTERN FREIGHT BUREAU 
DOCKET 


Same as rate 


13035. Agricultural stone, from Calera, Ala., to 
points in Louisiana. To provide that class rates 
will not apply on agricultural stone (ground lime- 
stone), and crushed stone car loads, from Calera, 
Ala., to points in Louisiana west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Shippers of agricultural stone 
(ground limestone), and crushed stone, at Ca- 
lera. Ala., contemplate a considerable movement 
of this material to points in Louisiana. This ma- 
terial is used to sweeten sour ground, and _ ship- 
pers advise that movement will begin just as soon 
as the flood in Louisiana subsides, provided, 
however, that an adjustment is made in the pres- 
ent class rates, which are in excess of combina- 
tion. 

13101. Silica sand. from Anthony, Kan., to 
points in Missouri. To establish a rate of 14%c 
per 100 lb. on sand, silica, pumice, volcanic ash. 
carloads. Minimum weight: Marked capacity, of 
car, but not less than 60,000 lb. except where car 


of less capacity, than 60,000 Ib. is furnished 

carrier’s convenience, when marked capacity : 
car will govern, from Anthony, Kan., to Jo in 
and Springfield, Mo. The distances to the na 
herein involved compare favorably with those . 
Atchison, Kan., for example: to Springfield, 
the farthest point, the distance is 323 miles, while 
to Atchison, Kan., the distance is 330 miles. is. 
der the circumstances, it is felt, the proposal rea 
sonable. 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKE 


16424. To establish on a (lake) and gravel, 
car loads, from Lorain to Medina, O., rate of 70¢ 
per 2000 lbs. Present rates—80c per 2000 Ib, 

16430. To establish on sand and gravel, car 
loads, from Akron, O., to Amherst, O., $1 per 
ton. Present rate, $1. 20 per net ton, which i is the 
Akron to Vermillion, O., rate, applicable to Am. 
herst under intermediate ‘application. 


16504. To establish on sand (all kinds) and 
gravel, carloads, Massillon, Ohio, to Stillwater, 
Ohio, rate of 90c per 2000 Ib.; when loaded in 
box car equipment rate will be $1. 04 per 2000 Ih, 
Present rate, $1 per 2000 Ib. 


16506. To establish on sand and gravel, car- 
loads, minimum weight marked capacity of car, 
Indianapolis, Ind., to Morgantown, Ind., rate of 
75c per ton of 2000 Ib. Present rate, 81c per ton 
of 2000 lb. 


16507. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 
Buffalo, N. Y., to Cleveland and Wickliffe, Ohio, 
rate of $1.85 per net ton. Present rate, $2.20 per 
net ton. . 

16509. To establish on limestone, ground or 
pulverized (unburnt), carloads, Painesville, Ohio, 
to Central Freight Association territory and Can- 
ada, following rates: 





Prop. Pres. 

To— Rate Rate 
Youngstown, OM6: ....2:i-c5ccc ku. 140 13.5 
Warren, Ohio 12.0 
Buffalo, N. Y... 18.5 
Butler, Penn. 17.0 
Akron, Ohio 13.5 
MUM OE UI: ROMO? escg iocnn co ccccceseccdeescecks 140 13.5 
Canton, Ohio ....... 7 15.0 
Findlay, Ohio ..... Z 18.0 
Mansfield, Ohio . 16.0 
Defiance, Ohio 19.5 
Sandusky, Ohio 15.0 
Lancaster, Ohio . a 20.5 
Toledo, Ohio ....... “ae 17.0 
Op SE | ae cee ee en SP k 25.0 
Milwaukee. Wis. 28.0 
Racine, Wis. ....:.:. 3 28.0 
Anderson, Ind. ... 22.0 
Huntington, Ind. 21.5 
Indianapolis, Ind. 23.5 
Cincinnati, Ohio ... 22.0 
Louisville, Ky. 27.0 
Toronto, Ont. .. 25.0 
Hamilton, Ont. 24.0 
Brantford, Ont. 25.0 





Proposed rates are in cents per 2000 Ib. 


16510. To establish rate of 50c per net ton 0 
crushed stone, carloads, St. Paul, Ind., to Jeg 
Greensburg and Mead, Ind., via the C. C. C. & 
St. L. Ry. direct. Present ‘rate, 60c per net ton. 

16512. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 
Marblehead, Ohio, to points in Ohio the following 
rates: 











To— Prop. = To— Prop. a 
ys ee Jackson ..........: 
Belpre ........... me ie Lancaster is 1k 
Blanchester ...... 155 Patty 3... le 
Cambridge ........ 145 Logan caksstine: a 
oo PEE eee ee | McArthur. .....- . 19 
MOST a ps ccscs. . “ZS Marietta woe 163 
Chillicothe ........ 145 New Paris... 159 
Circleville ........ 135 Ohio City.......- 183 
Crooksville . ...... 145 Portsmouth .....- 133 
Gallipolis 165 Sciotoville ........ 16 
Greenville ......... 155 Van Wert . 12 
Hillsboro .......... 155 Wellston .........- 199 
HOBSON Si.225~<2i2c 165 Zanesville ....-.-- 133 

TPEORTOR 6... ccs esi. 170 re 

Rates apply per net ton. Present rates, si" 

class. 


16514. To establish on agricultural bes wl 
loads, Painesville, Ohio, to Rochester, N. rae 
points taking same rates, 15¥%c; present rate, 2 

16518. To establish on sand and gravel, car 
loads, Brevoorts, Ind., to Harrisbarg, | Ill., rate 
of 88c per net ton. Present rate, 14% 


16520. To establish on sand (last, engine, 


foundry, glass, molding or silica) and gravel, = 
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1s, Phalan> Ohio, rate of $2.64, and from 
es a Lake, Ohio, $2.76 per net ton to Roches- 
Geaugé Present rate, from Phalanx, Ohio, 


ae ‘Geauga Lake, $3.70 per net ton. 


01S FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
ILLINO © DOCKET 


1490, Sub. 1. Sand (molding), car loads, from 
Pontoosuc, Ill., to Madison, Wis. Rates per 
net ton—present, $3; proposed, $2.35. 

4038, Sub. Molding sand, car loads, from 


Portage, Ill., to Freeport, Ill. Rates = ton of 
00 Ib. Present, $1.26; proposed, $1.1 

. 4127. Agricultural screenings or dust iin 
jimestone), ground sufficiently so as to be suita- 
ile for acid soil treatment. (See Note A.) But 
minimum welg! ht shall not be less than 60, 000 “a 
irom Valmeyer, Ill., to stations on the C. C. 

& St. L. Ry.; Texas City, Ill, to Mt. Pols 
Ill, inclusive. Rates in cents per ton of 2000 
1) Present—no through rates published; com- 
pination rates apply. Proposed, 126c. 
4158. Sand (except blast, core, engine, 
etc.), car loads, from Willow Creek, 
mont, Ill. Rates per net ton. Present, 
proposed, 88c. 

4174. Sand and gravel (other than bank, glass, 


filter, 
Ind., to Le- 
$2.40; 


molding, etc.), crushed _Tefuse gravel, etc., from 
Burlington, Wis., to Highland Park, Mundelein, 
Xiles Center, Waukegan, IIl., Kenosha, Wis. 
(rates in cents per net ton) 

To— Pres. Prop. 
Highland Park and Waukegan, IIl...Class 80 
Mundelein, Niles Center and 

Kenosha pncddsenbueanaihuonsheswameaeeqasies Basis 70 


1526. Sand, gravel and crushed stone, carloads, 
“uni weight marked capacity of car, to Na- 


son, Ill. (Rates in cents per net ton.) 

From Pres. Prop. 
Anna, Ill. (crushed stone)...................... Class 123 
Cairo, Ill. (sand and gravel)............ 140 130 
Brookport, Ill. (sand and gravel)... 140 3=130 
Metropolis, Ill. (sand and gravel)... 140 130 





Shetlerville. Ill. (crushed stone)........... ‘Class 130 


3630. Sand and gravel, carloads, minimum weight 
marked capacity of car, from Brookport and Me- 


tropolis, Ill., to Eden Mine, Ill., Moffatt Mine, 
Mine No. 4 on Mo.-Ill. R. R. Rates per net ton. 
Present, none; proposed, $1.13. 

4148. To (C. & N. W. stations) : 


From Valmeyer, Ill. 


vig ‘eee e) Present Proposed 


Benld, 106 111 106 111 
onl Mia . 106 121 106 121 
Barr, I 106 141 106 141 


Sweetwater, III. 119 141 119 141 
Allen, Ill. 131 151 131 151 
Column 1—Agricultural screenings or dust (fer- 
tilizer limestone) ground sufficiently fine so as to 
be suitable for acid soil treatment, carloads. 

Column 2—Stone, viz., stone, ground or pul- 
verized (in bulk), crushed or rough quarried, in 
straight or mixed carloads. 

4150-A. 





Crushed stone, sand and gravel, car- 
~~ from Forreston, IIl., to stations on the 
3. & O., viz., Casner and La Place, Ill. Present, 


combination ; proposed, $1.13 per net ton. 


4180. Sand, molding, carloads, minimum weight 
90% of marked capacity of car, from Dallas City. 
Ii, to Chicago, Ill. (C. B. & Q. delivery), and 
Rockford, Ill. Rates per net ton. Present, $1.51; 
proposed, $1.39. 


WESTERN TRUNK LINE DOCKET 


1564K. Rate and minimum weight. Stone, 
broken, crushed or ground, rip rap, rubble, chatts 
(lead or zinc mine refuse) and stone quarry strip- 
pings, carloads, from Dell Rapids and Sioux Falls, 
S..D., to Chicago, Ill. Present, 13! Yc. per 100 Ib., 
minimum weight 60,000 Ib. ; . proposed, 12c per 100 
lb. (See Note A. ) 
6216. Agricultural limestone (for soil treat- 
ment), in boxes, barrels or bulk. Minimum 
a 60,000 Ib., between stations on the C. M. & 
S Ry. in Illinois and stations on the C. M. & 

_P. Ry. in Iowa. Present and proposed rates 
for a few representative distances are as follows 





Miles Pres. Prop. ws Pres. Prop. 
evreeneeee 70 O.- ti... 210 - 110 
25. mie 2G 60 220 120 
30 . 130 74 230 140 
100.0... 180 100 240 150 





TRUNK LINE’ ASSOCIATION DOCKET 
16139. Crushed stone, car loads. (See Note A.) 
From Avis, Pa., to Williamsport, Pa., 80c per 
es ton. Reason—Rate fairly comparable with 
thers involving similar movement. 

Pi 48. Common sand and gravel car loads. 
ee Note A.) From Kenvil to Franklin, N. Re 
rate $1.05 per net ton. Reason—Rate fairly com- 

parable with others for like distance. 
oe Sand and gravel, car loads. (See Note 
City trom Weehawken, N. J., to Nanuet, New 
y Porn Spring Valley, N. Y., $1.40 per net ton 
saline’ ot! ‘er than blast, engine, foundry glass, 
a ry sea or silica, and gravel and $1.53 per 
moldi nh on sand, blast, engine, foundry, glass, 
“ing, sea or silica. Reason—Rates fairly com- 
a With others for like distances. 
Png (shipper). Sand, blast, engine, foundry, 
r molding and silica car loads. (See Note A.) 
om Allegany and Vandalia, N. Y., to Union- 
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town, Pa., $2.65 per net ton. Reason—Rate 
fairly comparable with others involving similar 
movements. 

16188. Gravel and sand, other than blast, en- 


gine, foundry, glass, molding or silica, car loads. 
(See Note A.) From Machias to Athoi Springs, 
N. Y., $1 per net ton. Reason—Rates fairly 
comparable with others involving similar movement. 

16202. Sand and gravel, car loads. (See Note 
A.) (From Maxwells and Wadsworth, N. 
rates in cents per net ton to Presho, Lindley and 
Lawrenceville, N. Y., $1.70 per net ton, to Elk- 
land, N. Y., $1.80 per net ton. County Home, 
N. Y., $1.95 per net ton. Reason—Rates fairly 
comparable with others involving similar move- 
ment. 

16203. Crushed stone, N. O. I. B. N., car 
loads, from Natural Bridge, N. Y., to various 
points in New York State, rates ranging from 
&83c to $1.40 per net ton. Reason—Rates fairly 
comparable with rates on like commodities for 
similar movement. 

16207. Sand, other than blast, engine, 
glass, molding, quartz, silex or silica, car loads. 
(See Note A.) From Albion, N. J., rate 8lc to 
ane City, and 92c to Wildwood, Holly Beach, 

Reason—Rates fairly comparable with 
5 involving similar movement. 





foundry, 


16214. Sand, other than blast, engine, foundry, 
molding, glass, silica, quartz or silex, carloads, 
minimum weight 90% of marked capacity of car, 


from Masonville to South 
clusive, to Dover, Del., $1.75 per ton of 2000 Ib., 
subject to Rule 77. Reason—To establish rate 
which will be comparable with those in force from 
Morrisville and Tullytown, Penn., per P. R. R. 


GO ICC 14628. 


Pemberton, N. J., in- 


16221. Sand, other than blast, engine, foundry, 
molding, glass, silica, quartz or silex, carloads, 
minimum weight 90% of marked capacity of car, 


Tullytown, Penn., to Ger- 
Hill, Penn., inclusive, 90c 
Reason—Proposed rate com- 
rates now in effect from 
Pemberton, N. J., inclusive, 
destination, per P. R. GO 


from Morrisville and 
mantown Road to Ivy 
per ton of 2000 Ib. 

pares favorably with 
Masonville to South 
to same points of 
ICC 14628. 

16230. Ground 
weight 50,000 Ib., from 


carloads, minimum 
Pleasant Gap, Penn., to 
Summerville to Clarion, Penn., inclusive, 15%c 
per 100 lb. Reason—To establish same rate as 
now in effect from Bellefonte, Penn., per P. R. R. 
GO ICC No. 14567. 

16246. Sand (other than blast, engine, foundry, 
glass, molding, quartz, silica or silex) and gravel, 
carloads, minimum weight 90% of marked capac- 
ity of car, from Solsville, N. Y., to Oneida, N. Y., 
70c per ton of 2000 Ib. nag ag go rate is 
comparable | with rate now in force to Galena and 
Norwich, N. Y., as per N. Y. O. & W. | bal bs 
No. 9414. 

16266. Sand, other than blast, engine, 
molding, glass, silica, quartz or silex, carloads, 
minimum weight 90% of marked capacity of car, 
from Masonville to South Pemberton, N. J., inclu- 
sive. to De Kalb St., Norristown, Penn., 105c; 
Brandywine Summit and Chadds Ford, Penn., 
115c; Mendenhall, Penn., 125c; Penns Grove and 
Carneys Point, N. J., 115c; § Salem, Bridgeton and 
Mays Landing, MN. Js; 125¢; Princeton, N. J. S2G3 
Torresdale, Liddonfield, Holmesburg Jct. and 
Holmesburg, Penn., 85c; Bordentown and Flor- 
ence, N. J., 75c; Langhorne, Penn., 90c; Coates- 
ville, Penn., 130c. The above proposed rates in 
cents per 100 lb. Reason—Pronosed rates are 
fairly comparable with rates on like commodities 
from and to —— in the same general territory, 
pear PF. KR. RG. 5. CC. 3AGae 

16267. To pete rates on sand, 
blast, engine, filter. foundry. glass, 
silica, and gravel, N. O. I. B. N., carloads, and 
sand, blast, engine. filter, foundry, glass, molding 
or silica, and molding gravel, carloads, from Dor- 
chester, N. J.. Muskee Siding, N. J. (P.R.R.), 
and Buck Hill, Corbin and Tuckahoe, N. J. 
(Reading Co.) to Trunk Line Territory, on the 

same basis as is now in force from Manumuskin 
(P. R. R.) and Risley, N. J. (Reading Co.). 
Reason—To place the shippers at above mentioned 
origin points on a comparable basis with shippers 
at Dividing Creek, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


limestone, 


foundry, 


other than 
molding or 


12962. Sand, common building, minimum 
weight 60,000 lb., from Milton, N. H., to Kittery 
Navy Yard Station, Me., 80c per net ton; run 
of bank or screened or crushed —_— minimum 
weight 60,000 Ib., to Kittery Navy Yard Station, 
Me., from Biddeford, Me., 80c per net ton; from 
Portland, Me., 85c per net ton. Reason—To meet 
motor truck competition. 


Note A.—Minimum weight 90 per cent of 
marked capacity of car, except that when car is 
loaded to: cubical or visible capacity the actual 


weight will apply. 


Recent I. C. C. Decisions 


18874. Sand and gravel rates from Koss 


Spur, Iowa, to destinations in Illinois, ex- 
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cept from Koss Spur to East Dubuque, IIL, 
prior to May 6, 1925, were, are and for the 
future will be unreasonable and unduly prej- 
udicial to the extent that they exceeded or 
exceed rates ranging from 76 cents to $1.01 
per net ton, and award reparation. Commis- 
sion should further find that the rates from 
Koss Spur to East Dubuque, prior to May 6, 
1925, in excess of 76 cents, resulted in over- 
charges that should be refunded. 

17892. Crushed stone rates from Secur- 
ity, Md., to Best Gate, Md., over the West- 
ern Maryland R. R. applicable but unreason- 
able. The finding was that the applicable 
rate on the shipments over the Baltimore & 
Ohio was $1.10 per net ton; that the rate 
charged by the Western Maryland, sixth 
class, was applicable but unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded $1.40 per net ton, the 
present rate. Reparation was awarded to the 
basis of rates of $1.10 and $1.40. 

18457. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by has found unreason- 
able the current 6-cent rate on gravel from 
Holliday, Kans., to Standish, Mo., to the 
extent it exceeds or may exceed a rate of 
5.5 cents, which is to be established not 
later than August 9. A like finding has 
been made as to the applicable class B rate 
that was charged on shipments prior to 
February 1, 1926, when the 6-cent rate was 
put into effect. It has awarded reparation 
to the basis of 5.5 cents. 

14472. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has prescribed rates, in accordance 
with its findings in the original report, 89 
I.C.C. 110, on crushed stone Buffalo 
and Linwood, Iowa, to all destinations in 
northern Illinois. No order was entered 
connection with the prescription of the rates. 
That was because, in the be- 
tween the parties, agreements were reached 
whereby the complainants consented to rates 
higher than would have resulted from strict 
compliance with the original findings. Under 
those agreements rates grading up as high 
as $1.50 per ton, many of them $1.30 per 
ton, haye been published to points in the 
northern part of Illinois, notwithstanding the 
lower keypoint rates prescribed in that area. 


Division 4, 


from 


negotiations 


Until a more comprehensive investigation 
of the rates on crushed stone and competi- 
tive materials to points in Illinois was had, 
the commission said, it was disposed to per- 
mit the use of rates 
prescribed where defendants had reached 
agreements with complainants to that end, 
provided that no undue _ prejudice 
brought about at any destination. 


differing from those 


was 


The effect of the prescription of rates in 
the appendix seems to be the creation of 
destination groups, five in number, although 
no boundaries are named. The grouping, if 
that is the effect, is accomplished by the pre- 
scription of a specific rate for a specified 
destination. The first named destination in 
each group and the rate, per net ton, are as 


follows: Agnew, 88 cents; Polo, $1.01; 
Oregon, $1.13; Dwight, $1.26; and Girard, 
$1.39. 
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Current Abstracts of Forei: 


Analytical Chemistry and Its Service in 
the Manufacture, Study and Uses of 
Portland Cement. V. Rodt reviews the 
achievements of German scientists in this 
field. 


Manufacture. The manufacture of port- 
land cement was greatly aided by the “hy- 
draulic modulus” established by Michaelis. 
Standard testing procedure was a mark of 
progress and was worked out by Fresenius, 
Schott, Dyckerhoff, Goslich and Meyer, fol- 
lowed by von Wrochem. Kiihl continued 
Michaelis’ studies of the chemical problems 
of manufacture of cement and found that 
with a ratio of silica to the sum of alumina 
and iron oxide of 2.7, the lime content was 
at its maximum and greatest strengths could 
be obtained. He designated this ratio as 
“silica modulus.” He also established the 
optimum “iron oxide modulus,” which is of 
particular importance for the manufacture 
of high strength cements. 
later confirmed by Schott. 


His studies were 


The effect of magnesia on cement was 
studied by R. Dyckerhoff and this led to 
the adoption of a limiting quantity of mag- 
nesia of 3%, which was later changed to 5%. 


The effect of gypsum, first observed by 
Michaelis and Candlot, led to researches by 
Schott, Klingenberg, Strebel and Framm. 
Tests were made using gypsum admixtures 
and different cements. By studying the 
water of hydration of dicalcium aluminate 
and its mixtures with 1 to 3 molecules gyp- 
sum, Schott and Klingenberg established the 
formula of lime-alumino-sulfate, the com- 
pound producing wunsoundness as: 2CaO: 
Al,0;-2CaSQO,2aq + 18H.O. 

Fluorspar admixtures in the raw mix 
were studied on early cements by Michaelis 
and Erdmenger (1882). As conditions of 
manufacture had undergone great changes 
since that time, recent studies by Kiuhl, 
Guttmann and Biel took up this subject. It 
was found that admixtures of 3 to 5% 
fluorspar considerably lowered the tempera- 
ture of sintering. This drop of temperature 
was about 400 deg. C. for a limestone-shale 
mix and about 150 deg. C. for a limestone- 
slag mix. The quantity of fluorspar added 
is dependent on the lime content of the 
clinker and should not exceed the maximum 
limit. Titanic oxide contained in cements 
was made the subject of studies by Kuhl 
and Omar. 


Research. Michaelis attributed unsound- 
ness of cement in sea water to the free lime. 
This statement led to extensive studies whose 
purpose was to determine the free lime con- 
tent of portland cement clinker. Wegner, 
Ljamin, Fresenius, Kosman, Wormser, Span- 
ger, Hart, Zulkowski, Heldt, Rebuffat, 
Brandenburg and Passon, Jr., experimented 
with methods for such determinations. Re- 
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cently Emley of the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards has made known a reliable method of 
this kind. 


The form in which iron is present in ce- 
ment was the subject of much controversy 
and was investigated by Goslich. 


Haegermann studied the effect of iron 
content on the color of clinker and found 
that the brown color of clinker calcined in 
a strongly reducing flame is produced by 
the formation of ferrosilicate. He also ob- 
served that the greenish-black clinker cal- 
cined in a reducing flame contained particles 
of metallic iron and resulted in quick-setting 
and unsound cement due to the content of 
alkali-sulfide and alkali-aluminate. 


These statements were doubted by Kuhl, 
who found that the rate of cooling had the 
greatest effect on the brown color of clinker. 
The colloidal theory, first indicated by Mich- 
aelis, occupied Goslich, Gary, Wagner, Cabo- 
let, Schott, Kanter and Dyckerhoff. 


The constitution of cement was investi- 
gated by LeChatelier, Schott, Tornebohm, 
Schmidt, W. Dyckerhoff, Kitihl and Schmidt, 
Janecke, Keisermann, Blumenthal, Muth, 
Ambronn and von Glasenapp. The lite, 
belite, celite and felite crystals were first 
recognized by Tornebohm. Their composi- 
tion called forth extensive research work 
which is far from completed. A new method 
of attack advanced by Tippmann and called 
micrurgy, together with microchemistry, is 
expected to render valuable services in this 
connection. 


Uses. Of special interest in this connec- 
tion was the behavior of concrete. Exten- 
sive tests were made of the effect of sulphate 
and magnesia waters on concrete specimens 
by Loebell, Framm and R. Dyckerhoff. 
Causes of deterioration of concrete water 
tanks were investigated by Schiffner and 
Wagner. Concrete in bog waters was the 
subject of extensive studies by a _ special 
committee of the German association. The 
change of time of set interested Killig, 
Hentschel and Heiser. MHeintzel, Rinne, 
Ackermann, Spiegelberg, Goslich, Schindler, 
Killig, Burchartz and Platzmann made tests 
of calcium chloride admixtures.—Zement 


(1927) 29, 615-17, 30, 637-40. 


Comparison of the Economy of the 
Calcining Kettles and the Rotary Kilns 
in the Manufacture of Plaster of Paris. 
Only part of the water contained in gypsum 
rock is driven off in the manufacture of plas- 
ter of paris. If calcined too long or at too 
high a temperature, it becomes dead-burned 
and can be used further only upon subsequent 
calcination at 870 to 970 deg. C. 

It stands to reason that great care should 
be exercised and, unless, the manufacture 
takes place automatically, expensive labor 
personnel is a requirement. The latter re- 
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quirement is one of the big disadvantages of 
the calcining kettles. Another disadvantage 
is the fine grinding of the rock which ne. 
cessitates expensive machinery and Catises 
great wear. Production is not continyoys 
the time consumed in charging and drawing 
the kettles being a direct loss. Neither js the 
heat applied directly, being transmitted to the 
charge by the walls of the kettles, Despite 
continuous stirring of the charge, these con. 
ditions result in uneven burning. 


The Buttner-Werke A.-G., Uerdingen oy 
the Rhine, manufactures a rotary kiln which 
is claimed to be efficient for gypsum calcin- 
ing. The kiln is equipped with cross-shaped 
blades running parallel to the axis and with 
the rotary movement of the kiln the ray 
gypsum is distributed over its entire cross. 
section. 

The rock, crushed to the size of a hazel 
nut, is fed into the kiln and travels to the 
discharge end along with hot gases. The ma- 
terial is discharged automatically and the 
flue gases are made to pass through dust 
arresters, which permit the recovery of 
gypsum dust ready for use without further 
grinding. 

The final product (plaster of paris) is 
uniform, as coarser particles do not traverse 
the kiln as rapidly as fine ones and all of 
the materiai becomes burned uniformly. 

Continuous and automatic operation, saving 
on grinding machinery and power, uniform 
product, direct contact of the rock with the 
hot gases are some advantages claimed for 
this rotary kiln. 


The fuel consumption per 1000 kg. (2240 
Ib.) plaster of paris is equal to 55 kg. 
(121 Ib.) coal of a heat value of 7500 kg- 
cal. (about 13,600 B.t-u.) in a rotary kiln, 
as compared to 75 kg. (165 Ib.) coal of 
same heat value per 1000 kg. plaster of 
paris obtained in the kettles. This fuel 
savings of 30% suffices to offset somewhat 
the higher cost of installation of the r0- 
tary kilns in a short time. These data are 
furnished by the Buttner company. 

The supervision of a rotary kiln plant of 
this kind can be effected by a few laborers, 
as the entire plant, including the tempera 
ture regulation, is operated automatically— 


Chemiker-Zeitung—(1927), 589. 


Controlling Set of Cements. Set accel- 
erators such as calcium chloride are mixel 
with a colloidal solution (silicic acid, ett.) 
to protect them from absorbing moisture. 
The mixture is evaporated to the desired 
point and then ground with the hydraulic 
cement. Portland cement or other siliceots 
hydraulic cement after neutralization with 
hydrochloric acid may be mixed with the cal- 
cium chloride together with lime or gypsi™ 
and the whole mass evaporated to the desired 
consistency. French Patent No. 609,786. 
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Making plaster molds for the products 
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A section of the drafting office 


Architectural Cast-Stone Products 
Manufacture in Texas 


Southern Cement Products Co., San Antonio, 
Makes a Variety of Cast Concrete Building Units 


HE use of concrete for making trimstone 

and architectural ornament has developed 
in certain localities in the United States 
much faster than in some others. San An- 
tonio, Texas, is one of these. Instead of the 
usual one or perhaps two plants that one 
might expect to find in a city the size of San 
Antonio, there are four, and the products are 
shipped in some cases to very long distances, 
because the output of the San Antonio shops 
and studios has much more than a local repu- 
tation, The largest concern in this business 
is the Southern Cement Products Co. and 
H. Perrin manages it and is its principal 
owner, 

The business is so large that 125 men are 
regularly employed. Mr. Perrin says that 
more could be employed if they could be 
supervised. But as this is an artistic busi- 
ess, largely dependent on the personal fac- 
tor, he feels that his personal attention 
should be given to all of it so far as this is 
Possible. It is not like making building units 
machines, for every piece must be indi- 





vidually made by hand by a trained work- 
man. 


Dry-Tamp Mix Used 


One reason why careful supervision must 
be exercised is that a dry-tamp mix is used 
for everything that is made. There is a 
question among the makers of trimstone and 
ornamental work as to which is better, the 
wet mix or the dry-tamp mix. Mr. Perrin 
says that unquestionably the wet-tamp mix 
will give the more uniform product, unless 
the dry-tamping is very carefully done, but 
he has found that the dry-tamp method gives 
a better surface, both as to color and tex- 
ture. And since care and careful supervision 
is all that is necessary to secure the uni- 
formity that the wet mix gives with less 
trouble, he believes in using the dry-tamp 
and giving whatever care and attention is 
necessary. After looking over the hundreds 
of flawless pieces that are curing in the 
yards of the plant it is easy enough to 
understand that great care is used and that 


the supervision of workmanship is very close. 

The plant is housed in a large building 
with a saw-tooth roof to give plenty of light 
to the interior. Most of the building is in 
one large room where the casting is done, 
but there is an ample space left to partition 
off into offices, drafting -room and modeling 
room. A number of draftsmen have to be 
employed because a great deal of the work 
is detailed from the drawings of architects 
who draw to a small scale and indicate 
rather than outline the ornamentation that 
is wanted. But the details made at the plant 
have, of course, to be approved by the archi- 
tect before molds are made. 

Trained modelers are used for making the 
patterns for the molds, a work which de- 
mands both artistic skill and a knowledge of 
casting as it is quite easy to make something 
that cannot be duplicated in concrete unless 
the limitations of casting are kept in mind. 

The methods used in this shop differ from 
those used in many other shops which make 
a simpler product. In the first place every- 



























Interior of curing room 


thing is cast in plaster molds; no glue molds 
or sand molds (such as are found so satis- 
factory in wet mix work) are ever made. 
The feature of the glue mold that gives it its 
value is its flexibility, enabling it to be 
stripped from complicated castings without 
breaking or injuring the detail of the cast- 
ing. In this shop, when a casting is of the 
sort for which a glue mold might be used 
with a wet mix, a piece mold is made, even 
though it has to be made in several pieces 
and fitted together like a Chinese puzzle, 
the outer casing of plaster is used with such 
molds to hold the pieces. firmly in place. 
When the casting has been made it is in- 
verted and the outer casing is lifted off, and 
then the pieces are drawn one by one and put 
back in the casing. 

A good plaster mold will last for at least 
100 castings, which is about as many pieces 
as are ever required of one pattern. 
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Sprinkling finished products in the yard 


Dry-tamping appears a slow process to one 
who is familiar with concrete only in the 
wet-mix form. The mold to be filled is 
placed on a platfrom at the end of a pair 
of wooden rails. When a mold is filled it is 
inverted on a board and the casting is 
stripped. The board is then pushed along the 
rails to the end. Other pieces are pushed 
along the rails in the same way and they re- 
main there until they are hard enough to 
handle, when they are taken to the curing 
room. The rails are raised higher than the 
ground so that the workman does not have 
to bend over too much. The mix, which is 
made in Jaeger mixers, is brought to him in 
wheelbarrows which are dumped beside the 
platform on a raised floor. In the plant there 
are number of molders working in a line and 
men with wheelbarrows are constantly com- 
ing and going to bring the kind of mix that 
is required, 


The facing mixture is put in first, and it 
is placed in rather small quantities and care- 
fully tamped into all the crevices and cor- 
ners. The hand tools employed are about two 
feet long and have different shapes of head 
at either end as different shaped heads are 
needed to press the mixture into the inequal- 
ities of the pattern. Tamping the facing mix 
is the slow part of the process and also the 
part that calls for the most care and skill, 
After the facing mixture has been tamped 
in, the backing mixture is added, and this 
goes more rapidly because it can be tamped 
with a pneumatic tamper, which is a simple 
variation of the pneumatic hammer. The 
back is then trowelled off and the mold in- 
verted on a board pallet which is moved 
along the rails to make room for succeeding 
pieces as described. 

Of course, a system has to be followed 
throughout the work and every piece bear: 
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its designating number indicating the build- 
ing job to \ hich it is to be delivered and the 
position as hown on the drawings. 

No pieces are cut or polished. Acid treat- 
ment is given the face to bring out the ap- 
pearange of the surface aggreates. 

These surface aggregates are colored mar- 
bles from Georgia and colored silicious rocks 
which come from California. Mr. Perrin 
said he had to buy these from Los Angeles 
to get them in the proper sizes and of the 
same uniform color. But he knew where the 
rocks for making these aggregates could be 
obtained within a comparatively short dis- 
tance form San Antonio and thought there 
might be a field for a new industry in them 
provided someone wished to install the nec- 
essary crushers and screens. 

The gray cement used is that made in San 
Antonio. For facing mixtures both Medusa 
and Atlas white cements are used. 

The complete exteriors of many new build- 
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and it ings have been cast in this shop. An example 
‘o is the fine church illustrated here which has The church has all the beauty of fine cut stone but is made of dry-tamped 
: much the appearance of a building of cut blocks, acid treated with neither cutting or polishing 
stone. But all of it was cast in molds and | 
ds - ce eo ge thas that: given by Standard Concrete Products Co. Mrs. Clay Rice of Columbia is secretary. 
lequal- — aban Organized at Columbia Mr. Legare has been with the Superior 
Ig mix company for about two years in the capacity 
Iso the Graystone Company to Make CHARTER has been granted to the of manager. The new plant has been en- 
1 skill Cast Building Units Standard Concrete Products Co. of joying an unusually good business and its 
ramped NNOUNCEMENT that the Graystone (Columbia, S. C. The new firm is the suc- management contemplates a number of im- 
id this Concrete Products Co. is expanding its cessor of the Superior Sewer Pipe Co. of | provements and enlargements. An_ inde- 
tamped plant at Tacoma, Wash., to permit manufac- Greenville, S. C., and Columbia, which has pendent water line has been constructed from 
simple ture of a wet cast concrete building unit been operating a plant in Columbia for the fair grounds at Columbia to the plant, 
- The known as “Supertile,” was made by E. L. about three months. which is located near Arthurtown. At pres- 
old in- Warner, manager of the concern. New The new company is capitalized at $30,000 ent the company has a number of state high- 
moved equipment is on its way and will be installed in 300 shares of $100 each. T. Keith Lagare, way contracts and a contract for storm 
ceeding immediately upon its arrival. The plant will formerly vice-president of the Superior com- sewers which are now being laid in the city 
have a capacity of 2500 units daily. Produc- pany, is president and treasurer of the of Columbia. Several contracts for. supply- 
slowed tion will be under way shortly—Tacoma Standard company. L. O. Hammett of ing outlying communities with sewer pipe 
e heart (Wash.) News-Tribune. Honea Path, S. C., is vice-president, and are said to be pending. 





of the Products Co., San Antonio, Texas—the largest manu- 





te trims tural ornaments in the South 
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The Rock Products Market 
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W rushed § 
holesale Prices of Crushed Stone Ageiculeaeil Lissesone 
Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., at producing point or nearest shipping point (Pulverized) 
Crushed Limestone Alderson, W. Va.—Analysis, 90% 
Screenings, : : CaCOs; 90% thru 50 mesh.......000.... 1.50 
City or shipping point % inch ¥4 inch ¥% inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch Alton, Ill_—Analysis 99% CaCOs, 0.3% 
EASTERN: down and less and less and less and less and larges MgCO;; 90% thru 100 mesh............ 4.59 
ESE a enero 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 Atlas, Ky.—90% thru 100 mesh............ 2.00 
ea ieee Gece eee .50 1.75 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 50% thru 100 mesh 1.00 
Chazy, N. Y. 9S. wsabsonsecs 1.60 1.30 1.30 1.30 Bettendorf and Moline, Ill.—Analysis, 
Coldwater, N. Y.—Dolomite ...... 1.50 all sizes CaCOs, 97%; 2% MgCOs; 50% 
PPARIET, TOOT, ccccscccncesecssscscscens 2.25 2.25 2.00 1.75 BBO cccccrecaes = thru 100 mesh, 1.50; 50% thru 4 
a On Sa eee — - i oe ca a Re mesh 1.50 
SO Se _ | ae oeeee > 1.35 . Z -05 eS 
a lg, ae 1.00 1.40 1.40 1.25 1.15 1s9 0 ee, Sern im 
Northern New Jersey o.ssssseccoso-- 1.60 1.50@1.80 1.30@2.00 1.40@1.60 1.40@1.60  -..sssesssnnee ae: 2 ee es ees Oe 
rt 26 ae Se ean 1.00 1.50 1.40 1.30 pS esteem tenses thru 200 mesh 5.00 
On. ls * SE 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 M peer - 
Walford, Penn. is 1.35h 1.35h 1.35h 1.35h Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Analysis, 
Watertown, N. Y....................... 1.00 ceececcececeeeeee 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 CaCOs, 934%; | MsCOs, 3A% ; 
Western New York...............20--.. 85 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 90% thru 50 mes 1.50 
CENTRAL: Cartersville, Ga.—50% thru 50-mesh.. 1.50 
I ta laccnetiniisisk: . ahiiesnigianas sie .50 Le» ne 1.50 Charleston, W. Va.—Marl, per ton, 
i tacninieistinnen Re cibeiiidehdibes 1.85 bulk : : 3.00 
Buffalo and Linwood, Iowa...... PAO ciccccn takes 1.45 1.25 1.30 1.30 “ae ea PS sacra lime- om 
SED ceenoncuddnskomese , , Pet le oS) 
ee ee RABD1-30 sessions co RODE AS ceckiccecx 1.00@1.1 Chico, Tex.—50% thru 50 mesh, 1.78; 
OT Oe | 1.10@1.50 1.10@1.25 1.20@1.35 1.10@1.35 1.10@1.35 1.25 @ thru mesh, 2.25 
ae (Valmeyer) ............-- 110@1.30 sa @ e at — ee 3s Colton, Calif—Analysis, 90% CaCOs, 
Greencastle, Ind. ........................ 1.25 1.25 1.15 1.05 95 95 bulk ........ 4.00 
Ee Cece .80 1.00 1.00 -90 -90 .90 Cypress, Ill—90% thru 100 mesh........ 1.35 
Us Ae | ee ee 1.00 1.25 1.25 1:25 1.25 1.25 Ft. Springs, W. Va.—50% thru 4 mesh 1.50 
River Rouge, Mich..................... 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 Hartford, Conn.—Paper bags, 4.25; 
Milltown, Ind. -90@1.00 1.00@1.10 -90@1.00 -85@ .90 -85@ .90 cloth bags, PONS SIRs pscecectasances 3.25 
Mt. Vernon, Ill 1.10@1.20 1.00 1.00 1.00 BD cso Hillsville, Penn. —Analysis, 94% 
Shepoywan, Wis. ......-..<csc..<. 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 CaCOs3; 1.40% MgCOz3; 75% thru 
Stone City, Iowa ee eae 1.20 1.10 DOO Sacdavteoas 100 mesh; sacked 5.00 
St. Vincent de Paul, Que......... 75 1.35 1.15 85 .80 -90 Hot Springs and Greensboro, N. C.— 
Toledo, Ohio 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 Analysis, CaCOs, 98-99%; MgCOs, 
SOE eee eee 1.55 2.05 2.05 1.90 1.90 1.90 42%; pulverized; 67% thru 200 
Waukesha, Wis. Ses .90 -90 = i: SOD) secscchacseenacene mesh; bags 3.95 
Wisconsin Points ne || eee Bulk” 2.70 
ie poe a -70j 1.251@1.35h 1. 251@1. 35h 1.251@1. 35h 1.251@1.35h 1.251@1.35h oe dust) —80% thru 200 mesh, 4.25@ 475 
ags X 4 
ss Ps I iis aces acsees .50 1.40 1.35 1.25 3 é Bulk 3.00@ 3.50 
tlas, Ky. — 50 1.00 1.00 1.00 i N. ee i 
Brooksville, Fia. Oe saxauaite 2°65 2.65 nao 4% uti, canter: 
ledger CEE ee eee 1.50 1.50 1.35 bags, 4.25; bulk : s 2.75 
ge |< ee eee 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 . . ‘ 
Ft. Springs, W. Va :50 1,35 1:35 1.20 Re, ee 8 Cee: . 
Graystone, Als................-.-0c. si Crusher run, screened, $1 per ton K vill 5 33 90% thru 100 mes as 3. 
Kendrick and Santos, Fla............. 3¥% in. and less, $1 per ton [eng ire ted thru 100 mesh; 25 
Ladds, Ga. 1.65 1.65 1.35 1.15 135 ee et . -50 
New Braunfels, Tex......-........... 60 1.25 1.10 :90 :90 :90 eg ges ae oe ng Mie 
Rocky Point, Va... 50@ .75 1.40@1.60 1.30@1.40 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.20 1.00@1.05 MgCOs, 32%; pulverized; 50% thru 
WESTERN: 50 mesh . . 1.50@ 2.75 
Atchison, Kan. .cccccccccssssseessseese 50 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 Marblehead, Ohio — Analysis, 83.54% 
Blue Springs & Wymore, Neb. 25 1.45 1.45 1.35¢ 1.25d 1.20 CaCOsz, 14.92% MgCOs; 60% thru 
Cape Girardeau, Mo... : 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 ple || enter eee 100 mesh; 70% thru 50 mesh; 100% 
Rock Hill, St. Louis Co., Mo... 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.25 1.25 1.50 ee a orm on 
* ° s le 
Sugar Creek, _. | a ae 1.15 1.60T 1.60f 1.60§ DOBON) ssxssczbsvaszcccee Marlbrook, Va.-Analysis, 80% CaCO; 
Crushed Trap Rock 10% MgCOs; bulk, 1.75; bags........ 3.75 
Screenings, MecO., bulk’2 — — 4.00 
City or shipping point %4 inch ¥% inch % inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch ee Ss Die 5 ae ey ; 
down and less and less and less and less and larger —_ mak — Analysis, 90% CaCOs, 2.00 
Branford, Conn. ....-..-ccsees-+- ‘ .80 1.70 1.45 1.20 Sen > oS oe , 
Duluth, Minn. ... 90 2.00 1.75 1:55 1.25 125 ‘“Migdiepery, Vt. — Analysis, 90.09% 
Dwight, Calif. .... . 1.00 1.00 1.00 ‘90 0G, «lau CaCOs; 90% thru 50 mesh.............- 6.00 
Eastern Maryland ......... ; 1.00 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.35 135 Milltown, Ind.— Analysis, 94.50% 
Eastern Massachusetts : 85 1.75 1.75 1.25 1.25 1.25 CaCO» 33% thru 50 mesh, 40% - 
Eastern New York....... ; "75 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 thru 50 mesh; bulk etl 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 1.10 1.70 1.60 1.50 1.35 1.35 Olive Hill, Ky.—90% thru 4 mesh...... 1. 
ee ee 2.50 2.25 1,55 1.25 reas 7, Ohio—Total neutralizing power 
New Britain, Plainville, Rocky 95.3%; 99% thru 10, 60% thru 2.78 
Hill, Wallingford, Meriden, 50; 50% thru 100 2.50@ 2. 
Mt. Carmel, Cont. 80 1.70 1.45 1.20 1.05 1.05 100% thru 10, 90% thru 50, 80% 3.60 
Northern New Jer 1.60 2:10 1.90 1.50 ~  eth oe a bags, a ee a 
Oakland and Fl Cerito, Calif. 1.00 1.00 1.00 90 : emo te Spaadentadesedietdioieds 5.50 
Richmond, Calif. i 5 ee ee 1.00 1.00 OOO! cscsceoreiaieos Rock a t, V. ‘Anal j 
San Diego, Calif. 50@ .75 1.25@1.50 1.25@1-50 1.10@1.25 110@125 ccc kh: Ok Gn i ok ce 
Springfield, N. 1:70 20 10 1:70 1:60 1.60 ce a ee 2.0 
IN aire ccrtehunnticgs,. seaeeiroeias 3.58@4.03 3.05@3:80 Pan nt as gles 8: bulk... ; 
Westfield, Mass. 60 1:50 1.35 1:20 OM annmas yracuse, N. Y.— Analysis 89% 
—— 33 MegCOs, 4%; bags, 4.25; 
Miscellaneous Contiead Stone bulk 235 
Screenings, seme ogi od RA “or 2.2 
City or shipping point % inch ¥% inch “inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch ‘ae oa ° 
down and less and less and less and less and larger a 5% thru 100 mesh; bags, 2.50 
Berlin, Utley. Montello and Red W .; kbrid 
Granite, Wis. —Granite ...... 1.80 1.70 1.50 1.40 ee ee he ee ee 
a ities hc 1/90 1:90 1:75 Goh ken 1S ee ce 3.25 
one Soule 1.35 1.70 1.65 1.40 1.40 1.40 Gareed fas; kil es sake 9.00 
Eastern Penn.—Quartzite .......... 1.20 1.35 1.25 1.20 1.20 1.20 va 0; less than carload wares ; 
Emathla, Fla. Crushed flint rock, 2.50 per cu. yd. 
Graystone, oe eae 5 | nee Renee 
ithonia, Ga.—Granite ............ 75a 2.00b . 75 . rd 1 Le a ee 1 1 
Lohrville, Wis Granite 1.65 1.70 1.65 WOM tees Agricultural Limestone 
iddlebroo Bi ee ee acter ccs BOOS 00 cscs 2.00 3 eA 2.00 2 23 scttesbeeecetreuas 1.25 .00 
Richmond, Calif.—Quartzite .... PO. eee = ™ 1.00 —— eae (Crushed) 
Rochester, 1. Ee Dolomite, a ae - 50 ne ton Alton, Ill. ——— 99% — 0.3% 
Somerset. Penn. (sand-rock)...... 1.50 to 1.8 MgCOs3; 50% thru 4 mesh................ 3.00 
Toccoa, Ga.—GCranite................. 50 1.35 1.30 1.25 1.25 Atlas, Ky.—90% thru 4 pone Maaieiiiean 1.00 
*% to % in. T% tolin. $% to 1% in. $% to . in. Dust. Bedford, Ind. —Analysis, 98.5% 
Gite ~ ow “— “eo bg hig. in. (cc) i 10 one on —¢ (h) Less 10c discount. CaC0s, 0.5% MgCOs; 95% thru 1.50 
j ess >? net ton Ss e gstone to June to in. ?1 to in. #134 to mes . 
% in. (A) Plus 4% sales tax, less 2% discount 30 days. ' " as 





(Continued on next page) 
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Agricultural Limestone 
and Chico, Texas—Analy- 











anne 
Bridg 58% CaCOs, 2% MgCOs; 100% 
thru 10 mesh 1.75 
50% thru 4 mesh 1.50 
Chicago, Ill. —50% thru 100 mesh; 
90% thru 4 mesh .80 
Columbia, Krause, Valmeyer, Ill. — 


Analysis, 90% CaCOs; 100% thru 


4 mesh. ......- 

ss, Ill.—90% thru 50 mesh, 50% 

a 100 mesh, 90% thru 50 mesh, 
90% thru 4 mesh, 50% thru 4 mesh 1.35 

Danbury, Conn.—Analysis, 79% CaCQOs, 
"11% MgCOs3; 60% thru 100 mesh; 
80% thru 50 mesh; 100% thru 4 





1.10@ 1.50 





mesh; bags, 4.25; bulk E aaueedeaiaweaianasce 3.25 
Dundas, Ont.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs; 

MgCOs, 43%; 50% thru 50 mesh... 1.00 
Ft. Springs, W. Va.—Analysis, 90% 

CaCOz; 90% thru 50 mesh................ 1.50 
Kansas City, Mo.—50% thru 100 

mesh 1,00 


Lannon, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 
44% MgCOs; 99% thru 10 mesh; 





46% thru 60 mesh 2.00 
Screenings (%4 in. to dust)...............- 1.00 
Marblehead, Ohio—Analysis, 83.54% 


CaCOz, 14.92% MgCOs, 32% thru 

100 mesh; 51% thru 50 mesh; 83% 

thru 10 mesh; 100% thru 4 mesh 

(meal) bulk ; 1.60 
Mayville, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCQs, 

44% MgCOs; 50% thru 50 mesh.... 1.85@ 2.35 
McCook, I1l.—90% thru 4 mesh....... — .90 
Middlepoint, Bellevue, Kenton, Ohio; 

Monroe, Mich.; Huntington and 

Bluffton, Ind—Analysis, 42% 

CaCOs, 54% MgCOs; meal, 100% 

thru 4 mesh; 20% thru 100 mesh.... 1.50 
Moline, Ill., and Bettendorf, Iowa— 

Analysis, 97% CaCOs, 2% MgCOs; 

50% thru 100 mesh; 50% thru 4 








mesh : 1.50 
Mountville, Va.— Analysis, 62.54% 

CaCOs; MgCOs, 35.94%, 100% 

thru 20 mesh; 50% thru 100 mesh, _ 





bags 
Pixley, Mo. — Analysis, 96% CaCOs; 

50% thru 50 mesh 1.25 
50% thru 100 mesh; 90% thru 50 








mesh; 50% thru 50 mesh; 90% 

thru 4 mesh; 50% thru 4 mesh........ 1.65 
River Rouge, Mich. — Analysis, 54% 

CaCO3, 40% MgCOs; bullk................ -80@ 1.40 
Stone City, Iowa— Analysis, 98% 

CaCO3; 50% thru 50 mesh.............. a Pe i 
Tulsa, Okla.—Analysis CaCOs, 8 

1.25% MgCOs, all sizes................-.--: 1.25 


Waukesha, Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, 
4.50; 50% thru 100 mesh, 2.30; 
90% thru 50 mesh 1.75 





Pulverized Limestone for 


Coal Operators 


Hillsville, Penn., sacks, 4.50; bulk........ 3.00 
Joliet, Ill—Analysis, 55% CaCOs; 

45% MgCOs; 95% thru 100 mesh; 

bulk 3.50 
Piqua, Ohio, sacks, 4.50@5.00; bulk... 3.00@ 3.50 
Rocky Point, Va.—92% thru 100, 

mesh, bulk 2.25@ 3.50 
Waukesha, Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, 

bulk 4.50 


Glass Sand 


Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened 
unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.o.b. pro- 


ducing plant. 
2.00@ 2.50 











*Bags extra. 


Buffalo, N. Y 
Cedarville and S. Vineland, N. J. 




































































Damp 1.75 

a 2.25 
Estill Springs and Sewanee, Tenn......... 1.50 
RCI! VINE eet te ae Sct, 2.00 
Gray Summit and Klondike, Mo........... 1.75@ 2.00 
Klondike, Mo. 2.00 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Washed............-.. 5.00 
Mendota, Va. 2.25@ 2.50 
Michigan City, Ind. 35 
Mineral Ridge and Ohlton, Ohiio........ 2.50 
Oceanside, Calif. 3.00 
Ohlton, Ohio 2.50 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 3.00@ 4.00 
Red Wing, Minn. 1.50 
Ridgway, Penn. 2.50 
Rockwood, Mich. 2.75@ 3.25 
Round Top. Md 2.00 
San Francisco, Calif 4.00@ 5.00 
Silica, Va. 2.50 
St. Louis, Mo. 2.00 
Sewanee, Tenn. 1.50 
Thayers, Penn. 2.50 
Zanesville, Ohio 2.50 

Miscellaneous Sands 

City o r shipping point Roofing sand Traction 
Beach ity, Ohio 75 
‘Olumbus, Ohio A a 
Dresden, Ohio _ 38 
au Claire, Wis............... Soe mee 


(Continued on next page) 





Rock Products 
Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 


Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., producing plant or nearest shipping point ’ 


Washed Sand and Gravel ; | 










































































































































































































































































Cit hiovi ; ty Sand, gong er Gravel, ra Can é 
ity or shipping point 1/10 in. % in. ¥ in. 1 in. 1¥ in. in. sf 
EASTERN: down and less and less and less and less and less 
Ambridge & So. H’g’ts, Penn. 1.25 1.25 1.15 85 85 85 pe 
Attica and Franklinville, N. Y 65 .65 -65 -65 -65 65 , 
ee | SS See 1.40 1.40 RAD  siscissiimiaenate 2.25 2.25 * 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 1.10 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 ‘ 
Erie, Penn. BOG iostess 1.50* 4959 ie 
Leeds Junction, Me. .50 pS ). eee 1.25 1.00c 
a2 SS. SS eee 75 Pr 85 75 75 By 
Montoursville, Penn. .00.0000.000...... 1.00 .90 85 J 75 75 ' 
Northern New Jersey...............- -50 50 1.00@1.25 1.00@1.25 1.00@1.25_ ............... : 
Portland, Me. 1.00 PS: | eeaeetnnees yA 
Shining Point, Penn. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Somerset, Penn. 2.00 
South Heights, Penn................... 1.25 1.25 85 85 85 85 
Wreasnmmetom, Bh Conn sc ceccencccaccs 85 85 1.70 1.50 1.30 1.30 j 
CENTRAL: 
Aurora, Yorkville, Sheridan, 
Oregon, Moronts, IIl............. 50 -40 20 45 .60 55 
Algonquin and Beloit, Wis....... 50 .40 6 60 .60 .60 
Appleton and Mankato, Minn... ................ i” -45 1.2 1.25 1.25 
Attica, Ind. All sizes .75@.85 
Barton, Wis. -50 75 Ps Pr 
Oe ee) Se 70 Bo 55 -60 -60 .60 
Columbus, Ohio | eee 4a by eer ee 
Des Moines, Iowa .30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.49 
Eau Claire, Wis..... cag 40 -40 65 -90 SO wate 
Elkhart Lake, Wis... aes 60 -40 an P -50 r 
Ferrysburg, Mich. -50@ .80 60@1.00 Ld | ener 50@1.25 
, SO Se oe a -85 85 2. 2. 2.05 = 
Grand Haven, Mich..................... -60@ .80 70@ .90 vii A | SEaeencennne ene 70@ .90 
Grand Rapids, Mich. A eee 0 -86 70 
Hamilton, Ohio 1.00 £66 Sc 
BUR EI eae ee el,” Ree by | nner 70 
PRUE, SOW. sccncniescaccisncsetasmnae 50 .50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
eee 60 GNP xccataeeaans 90 .75@1.00 .75@1.00 
Joliet, Plainfield and Ham- 
mond, IIl. . 60 -50 50 -60 -60 -60 
pe A Cf aa 50@ .60 50@ .60 1.30 1.30 1.20 1.20 
Mankato, Minn. 1.25 1.25 1.25 ‘ 
Mattoon, IIl. -75@.85 all sizes ; 
Oe | ee 96 - 1. 1.06 1.06 1.06 
Moline, Ill 60@ .85 60@ .85 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 
Northern New Jersey 40@ .50 40@ .5 1.40 1.35 12S aS 
Pittsburgh, Penn. .......... 1.25 1.25 85 85 -85 85 
Silverwood, Ind. .......... 75 aa Py 7 ay 75 
ae a” 1.20 1.45 1.55a 1.45 1.45 1.45 
St Pau Wiimw..................... 35 ae 1.25 WE ditties 1.25 
Pin) el) ) Se 75 -60 -90 .80 45 By 
Ve Se oS aoe 75 75 75 Pr 75 75 
Waukesha, Wis. 45 -60 -60 65 65 
bo eee 40 -40 1.50 1.25 1.15 1.10 
Zanesville, Ohio ...... -60 .50 -60 Eevee oe 
SOUTHERN: 
Citastestom, We Vien cccceccesess 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Brewster, Fla. 45 45 2.25 
Brookhaven, Miss. ............-.-«...+- 1.25 .70 1.25 1.00 .70 .70 
Chattahoochie River, Fla GOP  ccecstenecniantna 1.75 
pM RRS ES peer noe ret Li Sel | Speenaenianonaeeee 
Ft. Worth, Texas 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
bo) Sad | Sc ee 1.00 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.00 
I ON oc cnatsnreracdan, anidetdtataneeiaes -50 aan (OD ccna 
New Martinsville, W. Va......... 1.00 GOED cesectertiecrss L.ZGGP Ree © sees 80@ .90 
gS 0 Se arin senionee 2 20 1.0 1.25 -60 P 
WESTERN: 
Kansas City, Mo. .70 
a |, ae .40 -40 -25@1.00 ~ .25@1.00 25@1.00 .25@1.00 
Oregon City, De hg 1.25" 1.25°* 1.25* 1.25" 123° 
Phoenix, Ariz. 1.25 1.00 2.00 1.50 1.75 1.00 
PR ae -80 WOE ceased BR ciccssteacteness 1.15 
San Diego, Calif... 40@ .50 -80@1.00 -80@1.00 65@ .80 -65@ .80 
Seattle, Wash. (bunkers).......... 1.25 1 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.25 
Bank Run Sand and Gravel 
Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, a 
City or shipping point 1/10 in. Y% in. ¥ in. 1 in. 1¥4 in. 2 in. tt 
down and less and less and less and less and less : 
Algonquin and Beloit, Wis........... Dust to 3 in., .40 ts 
Brookhaven, Miss. .............----+ a cccteptasasce. baieeman teeter ota ened -50 4 
TR CORT nccisticscscesecmeese ae 
Dee Moines, LOWSinccccsiccecccccccrccss -50 
DE eee .50 50 .60@ .80 65 -60 60 
East Hartford, Conn................... ae" g ;* 
CII I irises sccsince  eoudeebaaauaonian’. — exces oacledaaion: laahiibeleuan A. |. Spee OC 
Crand Rapids, Mich -50 
Hamilton, Ohio GO: see 
Hersey, Mich. : -50 
Indianapolis, Ind................ecccesseee Mixed gravel for concrete work, at .65 
Lindsay, Texas BAG cnicinccinenl seniage =  # + + ame) deco 
Macon, Ga. 35 
ee eae. .30 
Moline, Ill. (b) .60 .60 Concrete gravel, 50% G., 50% S.,1.00 
Oregon City, Ore.................. sited 1.35" iz 1.25* 1.25* 1.25* 1.25® 
Ottawa, Oregon, Moronts an . 
Sa Ave. .60 per ton all sizes 
Roseland, La. J wccuntsanaisia 
Somerset, Penn. PR. tee 1.50@1.75 
St. Louis, Mo. Mine run gravel, 1.55 per ton 
Summit Grove, Ind... -50 -50 -50 -50 -50 .54 
Winona. Minn. ........ -60 -60 .60 -60 -60 -60 
York, Penn. 1.10 1.00 é 


*Cubic yd. tDelivered on job by truck. 


VBy truck only. 












(a) %-in. down. (b) River run. 






(c) 2%4-in. and less. 





98 Rock Products 
Core and Foundry Sands 


Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.o.b. 
producing plant. 




































































City or shipping Molding, Molding, Molding, Furnace Sand Stone 
point fine coarse brass Core lining blast sawing 

Aetna, III. 30@ .35 i 
Albany, N. Y......... 2.00 2.00 2:25 {| eee Sn Guccoeeee 
Arenzville,  Il......... RSDOUA TD acikcteivckccccew -xpvisisrccmcics 1.00 
Beach City, Ohio.. v5 DEF: sssnskadiasetesave 1.75 1.75@2.00 
Buftalo, N. _Y......... 1.50 50 cccachest 2.00 @2.50 : 
Columbus, Ohio...... 1.50@2.00 1.25@1.50 2 30° ETS@200 2375450 cscs 
Dresden, Ohio ........... 1.25@1.50 1.25@1.50 1.50 1.00 AGED Sicescuestteccctee:  seaveccesanscupese 
Eau Claire & Chip- 

SUM CMEIERL OMNES tS ecces  saccinstadowrccinete eememieaniomien Seer eu cieee =  ER oae e 
LS |) ae Ground silica per ton in carloads—18.00@31.00 
Estill Springs and 7 ‘ 

Sewanee, Tenn... CRN weeks cecus BOS. csc 135@1-50. nse 
Franklin, Penn....... 1.75 BSKD  scsseckaxexsainsse ty A) BID Schcapteot naevus’ |. veseoseebecveeueaes 
Kasota, Minn. se -vasisncdcKielias . wiopapadiileniesie. aSccdvaddcanciesen PAG. ser eR Mae, saat eee 1.00 
ES 5 een a 2.00 OOO! + 2600 ve ecie 2.00 
MEANNCOIS WO! GRD. CAO Z.29  asscssccascsccecas’ nsasanepcsvncooes  sasddctbcaseuneaea 2.00@3.00 
Mendota, Va. ........-- Ground flint or Ss 00 per ton 
Michigan City, Ind. 5 
ES USS SP aire 133 pee as iD ~witarRieceeasions 
Montoursville, PEM; csscciectoccscccce  ccssascaiccccees  sanaeosten dosent REDMON, «rere, nut Nee? a. Seen toe 
New Lexington, O. 2.00 1.25 
Ohlton, Ohio ........ 1.75b NVR: sasscasensrocsnce 2.00b 1.75b WTS <<esccnsocecexseses 
BRIE PANN SIN STIEU ND: conc ccccscececcace” “ceriesbisecccessse bewncescdescneees) . Se cetieeeteAas 5 3.00 1.50 
Ridgway, Penn....... 1.50 1.50 1.75@2.00c 
Round Top, Mad..... Lt) | eerie tee Pena “:imtecgustveecbces 
San Francisco, Calif.? 3.507 5.00T 3.507 3.50@5.007 3. aoe 00f 3. 50@5. ‘Oot Pee ee creer ee 
LTE en Potters’ flint per ton, 00@10 
Thayers, Penn. .... a25 1.25 BOO estan. Glesiesecceeett ie aN ta 
UTES: | econ 39 65 “60 * [= ee 
Utica, Penn. ......... 1.75 175 2.00 
Warwick, Ohio...... 1.75*@2.00 1.75*@2.00 *4-50: 1: 75*@2. 00 1575" @200: > 255 
Zanesville, Ohio...... 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.50 PU eee Oe 





*Green. Fresh water washed, steam dried. *Core, washed and dried, 2.50. 
from Albany. (g) Dry. (a) Green, 1.50@1.75. (d) Filter sand, 3.00. 


Crushed Slag 


City or shipping point Fs in. ¥4 in. ¥% in. 1% in. 2% in. 3 in. 
STERN: 


(b) Damp. (c) Shipped 





Roofing down and less and less and less and less and larger 

Buffalo, N. Y., Erie 

and Dubois, Pa. 2.25 1.25 1.25 125 1:25 1.25 1.25 
Eastern Penn. ........ 2.50 1.20 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Northern N._J....... 2.50 1.20 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Reading, Penn. ...... 2.50 BGO)! -cnoxteachscdncenes BGO!) cpecintssergsens, 0 caeeteteiccoradee 
Western Penn. ...... 2.50 1.25 1.50 1,25 1.25 1.25 1.25 

CENTRAL: 
Ironton, Ohio ........ 2.05* 1.30* 1.80* BON Soak eect AO sce 
Jackson, Ohio ........ 1.75* 1,05* 155" 1:30* 1.05* te ieee 
Toledo, Ohio .......... 1.50 1.25 1.25 1:25 125 1:25 1:25 
Youngst’n, O., dist. 2.00 2:25 1:35 1.35 1.25 1.25 1:25 

SOUTHERN: 
CAAA ETS RS (<hr DD -vactdentecescceeve 145° RG cccccctiecs cates 
Ensley and Ala- 

bama City, Ala. 2.05 -80 1.35 1.25 -90 90 .80 
Longdale, Roanoke, 

Ruesens, Va. .... 2.50 1.00 1.25 1.25 1:25 1,35 145 
Woodward, Ala... 2.05* .80* is5” i295" -90* eon DDT aa 


5c per ton discount on terms. 


Lime Products (Carload Prices Per Ton F.O.B. Shipping Point) 


Ground 



















































Finishing Masons’ Agricultural Chemical burnt lime, Lump lime, 
EASTERN: hydrate hydrate hydrate hydrate Blk. Bags Blk. Bbl. 
LSA Gt eee ee ne een ae eee B20 ke a ee eee ee 2.00 
Buffalo, N. Y..... 12.0 1200° “32700 sn Si. 10.00 1.954 
ES en ae: Seer 8.50 7.50 15.50! 8.50 14.00 
ic ici —accncssitstpdsiim  “sewhensnerinsns  wassablepaigaec, ° sBdihetaccdiens. HMMM gaee A ta cee 
Pittsburgh, Penn. .....0.......... 8.50 8.50 9.00 11.00 SIO) sccosies 
West Stockbridge, Mass....... 2. 10.00 DED copedresnscatt ds gehen 2.00% 
Williamsport, Penn. 6 BOS) Se ee: ae WOO seareie 
Rr MPONN, | oiscss.s. 9.50 9.50 10.50 8.50 10.50 8.50 1.657 
CENTRAL: 
BROCE MEG a locas, 8 keecaenieties: areatteds  atassnnbyctisn’ 1 Setaedeter 8.40 1.35 
Carey, (Ohio. =... oe 12.50 8.50 8.50 ; 
old Springs, “Ohio-cccccccccecse  sancoscsocoesesnce 8.50 8.50 
Cold Springs and Gibson- 
te ae Cf ee 12.50 8.50 8.50 
Huntington, Ind. ... 12.50 8.50 8.50 
Luckey, Ohio .......... eee DZDO) _..ccsecossenseasnces 
Milltown, Ind. epee ae SSO IO00.  wovsisssiedees 
Scioto & Marble ‘Cliff, Mies axiuitanae, 8.50 8.50 
Sheboygan, Wis. .................. 11.50 niumes, * wre 
WUSBCONGIN: POInts® acs“ occnsncenenccences TASO  shisccedpecees 
Woodville, Ohio .0.0000..0000.... 12.50 8.50 8.50 
SOUTHERN: 
PUTOOG, Ala. <a. scccsccicscsccceesse 12.50 1000 cchecccccn 
NN ARNE ocean, aitheclteccsteses  delaedteatelanstcc  “Shecbawaateaccetaa 
rn SER EE: 5 Ea na 9.50 9.00 
Graystone, Ala. 12.50 | | re ne 
Keystone, Ala. 12.50 10.00 9.00 
Knoxville, Tenn. 20.25 9.00 9.00 
New Braunfels, Tex 18.00 12.00 10.00 
OEE Dad 2S Re ieee a creme oes 11.00 10.00 
BSARITIDW AID, sc ciscecaeccccccccecess 12.50 10.00 9.00 
WESTERN 
CT AG LSS: "ee 
Limestone, Wash. .... 15.00 15.00 10.00 ; 
Los Angeles, Calif 19.00 19.00 BOG). cSectecscmacce sc EI sc 2:50, 2.50 
Dittlinger, Tex. SeOUPES OO kcsecce, wee ee ae 9.508 1.5073 
San Francisco, Calif............. 20.00 20.00 13.50 PCO) Garcesses’ apettecs 12, . 2.15 
Tehachapi, Calif. ......... PERO 8 atloues §6©6hetienees Sect ene TBO sccceces 
Seattle, Wash. ea ee 19.00 19.00 12.00 19:00 39:00 x... 18. 50 2.30 


1 Barrels. 2. Net ton. ® Wooden, steel 1.70. 4Steel. ° Dealers’ prices, net 30 days less 25c discount 
per ton on hydrated lime and 5c per bbl. on lump if paid in 10 days. 7180-lb. net barrel, 1.65: 280-lb. 
net barrel, 2.65. ®To 11.00. To 1.50. "To 3 2To 9.00. To 1.60. ™To 16.50. 
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Miscellaneous Sands 


(Continued) 


City or shipping point Roofing Sand _Tractio, 
Estill Springs and 














Sewanee, Tenn. ........ 1.35@ 1.50 1.35@ 1,89 
PSR ROMS icc occikssies Scsuctseunientoees 1,75 
Mischigan (City, (Tadic: ctscdcsseceaecs 3) 
Mineral Ridge, Ohio...... *1.75 "17 
Montoursville, Penn 1.10 
Oliten, One... al.75 
Red Wing, Minn.... 1.00 
Round Top, Md............... 2.25 1,75 
San Francisco, Calif....... 3.50 3.50 
Thayers, Penn. 9.98 
Warwick, Ohio es 2.00 
Zanesville, Ohio 2.50 


*Wet. (a) Green. 


Talc 


Prices given are per ton f.o.b. (in carload lots 
only), producing plant, or nearest shipping point, 
Baltimore, Md.: 











Crude tale (mine rum) ...sccccssesecccssceseee 3.00@ 4.00 
Ground tale (20-50 mesh), bags...... 10.00 
Cubes 55.00 
Blanks (per Ib.) .08 
Pencils and steel worker’s crayons.... 08 
Per gross 1.00@ 1.50 
Chatsworth, Ga: 
Crude tale; «aria iies 4 ooo. 5.00 
Ground tale (150-200 mesh).............. 10.00 


Pencils and steel worker’s crayons, 

per gross 1.00@ 2.00 
Chester, Vt.: 

Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bulk.... 9.00@10.00 





RAGIMAMNG UORO® Do 5 5 ooo Be sce, 10.00@11.00 
Chicago and Joliet, IIl.: 

Ground (150-200 mesh), bags............ 30.00 
Dalton, Ga.: ms 

Crude talc (for grinding)................. 5.00 

Ground talc (150-200 mesh), bags.... 12.00 


Pencils and steel worker’s crayons, 

per gross 
Emeryville, N. Y.: 

(Double air floated) including bags; 

325 mesh 14.75 

200 mesh 13.75 
Hailesboro, N. Y.: 

Ground white tale (double and triple 

air floated) 200-lb. bags, 300-350- 


1.00@ 2.50 




















mesh 15.50@20.00 
Herry, Va.: 

Crude: (mime) £00) <54.5..2:.csasaciccsisciccs ee 

Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bags.... 8.50@14.75 
Joliet, : 

ir “color tale; Paget eccc st csss cc cccstesees 12.50 

California talc, bags 30.90 

Southern tale, bags.....-cc.csessesceccecee----- 20.09 

Pencils and steel worker’s crayons, 

per gross 2.50 
Keeler, Calif. : 

Ground (200- 300 mesh), bags............ 20.00 @30.00 
Natural Bridge, N. Y.: 


Ground tale (125- 200 mesh), bags..10.00@15.00 


Rock Phosphate 


Prices given are per ton (2240-Ib.) f.o.b. pro- 
ducing plant or nearest shipping point. 


Lump Rock 
Columbia, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65-70%........ 3.50@ 4 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65-70%.. 3.75@ 4 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 72%........ 5 
Tennessee — F.0.b. mines, gross ton, 
5 Sage? brown rock, B.P.L. 72% r: 
9: 


% 


Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%, 2000 lb. 8.00@ 


Ground Rock 
(2000 Ib.) 
Centerville, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%............ 8.00 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. = 70%.. 4.00@ 4.50 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 72%........ 5.00@ 5.50 
Twomey, Tenn. Pk CS Rpvcisccincnccee 8.00@ 9.00 


Florida Phosphate 
(Raw Land Pebble) 





(Per Ton) 
Florida — F.o.b mines, gross ton, _ 
68/66% B.P.L., Basis 68%........s---o-- 3.25 


70% min. B.P.L., Basis 70%............ 3.75 


Mica 
Prices given are net, f.o.b. plant or nearest 


shipping go 
Pringle, D.—Mine run, per ton 

















ee 125.00 
Punch mica, per lb 06 
Scrap, per ton, carloads........!.....-.0002 20.90 

Rumney Depot, N. H.—Per ton, 

Mize run 360.00 
Clean shop scrap 25.00 
Mine scrap 22.00 
Roofing mica 5 30.00 
PMMICH TTIUCR, COE Wes cics cesses og nse 12 


Cut mica—50% from Standard List. 






10 
50 
0 
0 


0 
50 
30 
0 





Special Aggregates 
aged are per ton f.o.b. quarry or nearest ship- 
ping 


ty or shipping point Terrazzo Stucco-chips 
mcr "oe CO CRD ccceivnsntileneins 10.50 
Brandon, Vt.— English 
pink, English cream : 
and coral pink.............. *12.50 *12.50 
Brandon Qrey  ---------+++ *12.50 "32.50 
hton, Tenn.— 
Brig colors “A slew. ” omaanaass §5.00 
m, Que.—Bu 
or “dash 12.00@ 14.00 





hicago, Ill.—Stucco 
Ocniee, in sacks, f.o.b. ; 
quarrie Seance. 17.50 
Crown P oint, N. Y.— 

















Mica spar 9.00@10.00 
Dayton, Ohio 6.00 @24.00 
Easton, Penn.— 

Green stucco 12.00@18.00 

Green granite 14.00@20.00 


ddam, Conn.—Fel- 
oO a een 15.00 15.00 
Harrisonburg, Va.— Bulk 

marble (crushed, in 








ee es 712.50 $12.50 
so mar, Ohio—Concrete 

facings and stucco dash _ .................. 6.00 @24.00 
Middlebrook, Mo.—Red.. _ .................. 20.00 @25.00 
Middlebury, Vt.—Middle- 

HES WIRE. os sccacesccecesesece $9.00 $9.00 
Middlebury and Brandon, 

Vt.—Caststone, perton, 

including bags 5.50@ 7.50 
Milwaukee, Wis. 14.00 @34.00 
New York, N. Y.—Red 

and yellow Verona. —enen 32.00 


Phillipsburg, N. 
Royal green eranite... 
Randville, Mich.J— 
Crystalite crushed white 





12.00 @ 16.00 


marble, bulk ................ 5.00@ 7.50 4.50@ 7.50 
Stockton, Calif.—‘‘Nat- 

JOCK” TOOUGE BVM iiss. cccsiesaseicnes 12.00@16.00 
Tuckahoe, N. Y.—Tuck- ; 

ahoe White  ......cc.....00 1208 ntti 


Wauwatosa, Wis. ..... 
Wellsville, Colo. — Colo- 
rado Travertine Stone 15 15.00 
*Carloads, including bags; L. c. L 14.50. 
1C.L. L.C.L. 17.00. FF.O.B. cars. 
tCarloads, including bags; L.C.L. 10.00. 
§Bulk, car lots, minimum 30 tons. 


Potash Feldspar 


Auburn — Topsham, Me. — Color 

white, 98% thru 140-mesh.................... 19.00 
Bristol, Tenn. —Color, white; analysis, 

K:0, 6 to 10%; Na2O, 2% to 4%; 

SiOs, 68 to 78%; FesOs, 12 to 20%; 

Al,Os, 16.5 to 18.5%; 99% thru 200 

mes; bulk, depending on grade......14.50@18.00 
Brunswick, Me. aes white; 98% 

thru 140 mesh, bulk 19.00 
Buckingham, Que.—Color, white, anal- 


scbadauassenieite 20.00 @25.00 


























Rock Products 


Murphysboro, Ill.—Color, prime white; 
analysis, KoO, 12.60%; NaeO, 2.35%; 
SiOz, 63%; Fe2Os, 06%; Al2Osg, 

; 98% thru 200 mesh; bags, 
21.00; bulk 20.00 

Penland, N. C.—Color, white; crude, 
bulk 











8.00 

Ground, bulk 16.50 
Tenn. Mills—Color, white; analysis 
K;O, 18%; NasQsg, 10%; 68% SiO; 

99% thru 200 mesh; bulk.................... 18.00 

99% thru 140 mesh, bulk.................... 16.00 


Toronto, Can.—Color, flesh; analysis 
K.O, 12.75%; NasO, 1.96%; crude... 7.50@ 8.00 


Chicken Grits 


Afton, Mich.(Limestone), per ton........ 1.75 





Belfast and Rockland, Me.—(Lime- 

stone), bags, per ton = 00 
Cartersville, Ga.—( Limestone), per bag 2.00 
Centerville, lIowa—(Gypsum), per ton.. 18.00 


Chico, Texas — (Limestone), 100 - Ib. 














bags, per ton 8.00@ 9.00 
Danbury, Conn.—(Limestone), bulk.... 6.00@ 7.00 
Easton, Penn.—Per ton, bulk................ 3.00 
Joliet, ge cca sg — per ton 4.50 
Knoxville, Tenn.—-Per bag.................---- 1.25 
Los Angeles, Calif. ~ (Feldspar), per 

i. 15.00 
Gypsum, + da ctaatnat per ton.. 10.00 
Hartford, Conn. .. ~t7.50@*9.00 
Limestone, Wash. — (Limestone), per 

ton 12.50 
——- oe bulk, 5.00; 

hagged, 6.50: 100-Ib. bag...............200 -50 
Middlebury, Vt.—Per | VSS 10.00 
Rocky Puint, Vite 100-Ib. 

bags, 50c; sacks, per ton, 6.00; bulk 5.00 
Seattle, Wash.—(Limestone), bulk, per 

ton 10.00 
Warren, N. H.—(Mica), per ton............ 3.85@ 3.90 
Waukesha, Wis.—(Limestone), per ton 8.00 


West Stockbridge, Mass.—( Limestone), 
bulk | $7.50@*9.00 
Wisconsin Points—( Limestone), per ton 9.00 


*L.C.L. fLess than 5-ton lots. $C.L. 


Sand-Lime Brick 


Prices given per 1000 brick f.o.b. plant or near- 
est shipping point, unless otherwise noted. 
Poli. | a) eee SaaS 
Anaheim, Calif. 












BI MID cscs. coinpercnasasncsecesecccs ". 10.50@13.00 
Boston, Mass. 17.00* 
Brighton, N. Y. 19.75* 





PTO MMSIONE, FORM. ccccconiecsceriencceinerens 11.00 
Dayton, Ohio : 

Detrout, Wiel. ................... aa ad 
rem, CONN, ascii ccccckencettecensinas 
Flint, Mich. 
Grang@ Hapids, MiB. ..cc...cccccsccosscessees 50 
pO Bt eee 16. nals + 
Jackson, Mich. 
Lakeland, Fla. 10. o0@it: 00 
Lake Helles, Fin..........:.......... 9.00 @12.00 
Lancaster, N. Y. 12.25 





























Portland Cement 


Prices per bag and per bbl., 
in carload lots. 
Per Bag 


Albuquerque, N. M................2000 86% 
DI CN isisciinsiccsisinhanitnatilasashciata ances 
pe See 
Birmingham, LORI i sscdrusceaaicaseamiee “alseaeen 
POOCON, EEGR, <nnccsccnicccccsanes mates 53% 
SS. Ae penne aie eee 
Butte, Mont. 90% 
CEGRE TROBE BO CR ccscscisstcsinmions cenenies 
Charleston, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Cincinnati, Ohio ... 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, lM 
Columbus, Ohio 
Concrete, Wash. 
po 7” es 
Davenport, Calif. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Dayton, Ohio .. 
Denver, Colo. ........ 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
pO Pee eeesn an 
Lee re 
Jersey City, Ly Ol a ee 
oe a a ee 
Los Angeles, Calif 
ee a Seen F 
Memphis, Tenn. ....... 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
TR OUI ciara cicecien -vasadinn 
New Orleans. | eee 
bo CS, Se a ae 
TCR he i nicececacactadinticteseoes. sesicues 
Oklahoma Oo Aa 4 | ae 
2 SSS eee een 
| ae eee 
Philadelphia, Ly A ERORERITISTS Seeen tres 
Ly ene eae 4 
lg) ee TS 
Portland, Colo. ...... 

Portland, Ore. ..... ETT 
Reno, Nev. 
Richmond, Va. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Calif...... 
SOAR Oc ccccctinninssteniinnieiin 
St. Louis, Mo 
St. Paul, Minn 
Seattle, Wash. 
Tampa, Fila. 
Toledo, Ohio .... 
Topeka, Kan. 
eee CO, cs 
Wheeling. W. 
















































NOTE—Add 40c per bbl. for bags. 











without bags, net 


Per Bbl. 


* 


NWN NNN VY NNN WNNS WYNN HON &w 
rerrerrres: cee ff « ele fe 8 Se 


to HOAWNL POWNOHNWWWHAKN EH WNHWS 
NWN NYRSS RONAN SE SASAR BEAR COOMA 


2. 

1.95 @2. 

2. 

y BI 

2. 

2. 

2. 
2.13 
1.92 
2.50 
2.22 
2.30 
2.00@2.20 
2.12 @2.22 
1 36 
2.20 
1.93 
2.07 
2.46 
2.36 
2.22 
y Bi 
3.26 
2.04 
2.80 
2.60 
2.91 
2.34 
2.81 
2.21 
2.50 
2.05 
2.12 @2.22 
2.65 
2.25 
2.20 
2.41 
2.33 
2.12 
2.59 















i + ° : *Includes sacks. 
ysis, K20, 12-13%; NaeO, 1.75%; SE eae ee 12.50a : : 
bulk ...... 9.00 Michigan City, Ind 11.00 Mill prices f.o.b. in carload lots, without bags 
De Kalb Jct., N. Y.—Color, white, Milwaukee, Wis. 13.00* to contractors. 
bulk (crude) 9.00 Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn......... 10.00 Per Bag Per Bbl. 
East Hartford, Conn.—Color, white, Minnesota Transfer .... ye Ft A, SD, ee 43% 1.75 
95% thru 60 mesh, bags............. 16.00 New Brighton, Minn. 0.00 Wiatamatne Wi oc i, 1.80 
6% thru 150 mesh, | re 28.00 Ponte, Mais .............. ‘ 14. so@i?, 00 Chattanooga, Tenn. .......cccccccccsee ccoeeeee 2.45% 
East Liverpool, Ohio—Color, white; RORP OMNI) WIIG ccc ccchasenascsenneensencaneseins OE WI chic cisco cateatens. “cncuscnd 2.35 
98% thru 200 mesh, bulk.................... 19.35 Prairie du Chien, Wis... - 18. oo@22 50 De |: 2.35 
Soda feldspar, crude, bulk, per ton.. 22:00 Rochester, N.. Y................ one 75* Detroit, Mich.” ........... gstaa 2.15 
Glen Tay Station, Ont.—Color, red or Saginaw, Mich. ............ ie 13:50 Ss itasesipesrent iracarrsoneler ere 1.90 
pink; analysis, KoO, 12.81%; crude San Antonio, Texas........ — 16.00 Co = er ee 1.65 
(bulk) 7.00 Sebewaing. Mich. ................ oa. 12.00 RAMI cia cgicciiiaeiicicennaatacniaeehcin“asoactin 1.85 
Keystone, S. D.—Prime white; bulk sioux Falls, S. Dak.................... — 13.00 pe es 2.35 
(crude) 8.00 SOMATN TESW, IN: Picicccisccactececectccnnes ae 14.00 Nazareth, Penn. ................... CPE 2.15 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Color, white; anal- Sch a Se 18. “es 00 Northampton, Penn. .......eceeccee | cceeeeee 1.75 
ysis, KoO, 12.16%; NasO, 1.53%; Toronto, Canada .... ciara aepaceretid 16.007 Richard City, Tenmeii eee coceeeee 2.05 
SiO», 65. 60%; Fe.Os, 10%; AleOs, RR See eeever 12.00@16. P a | eee 1.85 
10.20%; crude 10.05 Winnipeg, Canada ......... 14 pC OC | ee eee: 2.20 
Pulverized. Hed thru 200 mesh; *Delivered on job. City go qDeaiors’ bY ae eee 1.80 
bags, 22.00; bulk 20.00 price. (a) Less 50c discount per M., 0 days. *Including sacks at 10c each. 
Gypsum Products—carLoap PRICES PER TON AND PER M SQUARE FEET, F.O.B. MILL 
—Plaster Board— Wallboard, 
14%4x32x ¥%x32x ¥%x32 or 
’ Cement 36”. Wt. 36”. Wt. 48”. Leths 
Agri- Stucco —_ and 1500 lb. 18501b. 67-10’, 1850 
Crushed Ground cultural Calcined Gauging = Wood White Sanded Keene’s Trowel PerM PerM _  I1b. PerM 
Rock Gypsum Gypsum Gypsum Plaster Fiber Gauging Plaster Cement Finish Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft 
Arden, Nev.. and Los 
Angeles, Calif, aero 8.00u 8.00u 10.70u CS) or ERAGU «snes? ls emg «6 
Centerville, TOME  cccoctce 10.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 10.50 13.50 = 
Des Moines, Iowa........ 8.00 9.00 10.00 10.00 10.50 22.00 30.00 
RR ee ae a me) pe 14.300 Tage 5, SOONG Sl es (tlt mati mC 
Delawanna, N. eis ces eae 6C (Ce 6, ae Cee.” eee Cee ee) 6 Oe 144% 30.00 
Douglas, Ariz... .... aeon ae SS oe OS 13.50 35.00 45.00 =~ na 
Grand Rapids, Mich 6.00 6.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 yt: nr ee 2 
Gypsum, Ohio 4.0 6.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 | rece 30.00 
OS Angetes, CeGicscccs snccn  “adacayee PRUETT «SRG 0 teee aa leCC eaeee 
Port Clinton, 4.00 6.00 10.00 9.00 9.00 ye 30.00 
RRrtate CaN ee oe ee? |S ee WO es nda le (fe * OX es SC OC eee, ee 
San Francisco, Calif... ccc. 00 ccosoeee 11.65m 13.40r OMe sam SO See - Se eee Ge ee eae 
entice: With ee 0.50 TRUS - as  *eeceedCt; eee) Ae ee ee es) «ts me 
EG, OMEN icidanaten sie hie ute eee gs ORR Ry eee 
Winnipeg, Man. 5.00 5.00 7.00 13.00 14.00 eee! ees Sle a 20.00 25.00 33.00 


NOTE—Returnable bags, 10c each; paper bags, 1.00 per ton extra (not returnable). 








(m) Includes paper bags; (0) includes jute sacks; (r) including sacks at 1§c; (u) includes sacks; (y) sacks 15c extra, rebated. 
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City or shipping point 
Camden, N. 
Cement City, 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Market Prices of Cement Products 


Concrete Block 


Prices giver. are net per unit, f.o.b. plant or nearest shipping point 





Sizes 
8x10x16 





8x12x16 





























































































Detroit, Mich. oe 4 g 
Forest Park, Til... we 21.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich - 15.00@16.00a 
NOEREOII MODINE 2s acs nscasnanescssnenasdssnncnsanstensseevanionnmneess 18@ = .20 
Endianapolis, Td q...............-...2.e-0--coceresesessseenersoesssonses 13@ .1ST 
Mae PNIIOS,, ASRMIE 3525 isn nn cscascccisccinnssscniswnnseserecenetensoens 4x3 V%x12—55.00 
ak fark, 1i.........-.... ssonecnbussnsnstncnsastntnseesenecenesssneonsocns 20.00 
Oiwia ond Mankato, Minn. .......:.:.-...---sceccecccconsencssnssee 9.50b 
Ba ON os ta ssn cca cahinesacmncbiaianen 20@ _ .25 
tiacwe, Til. ........... 16@ 187 
OS eS a ee ee 20.00 
*Price per 100 at plant. ¢Rock or panel face. (a) Face. $Delivered. {Price per 1000. (b) Per ton. 
(c) Plain. 
Cement Roofing Tile per gal Per 1000 
one- 
Prices are net per sq. in. carload lots, f.o.b. 4x6x12 55.00 
nearest shipping point, unless otherwise stated. 4x8x12 64.00 
Camden and Trenton, N. J.—8x12, per oe, = Bit: Pinenet, 8. ¥.: Per 1000 
Ren. co ines Sx8x12 78.00 
alg Iil.—Per s Aap erent Grand Rapids, Mich. : Per 100 
Cicero, Ill.—Hawthorne ear “¢ "Wg sq. 5x8x12 =A 7.00 
ocolate, Ked, Houston, Texas: 
Yellow, Gray, Green, Sx8x13 (Lightweight) 80.00 
. and Orange Biue Pasadena, Calif. (Stone Tile) : Per 100 
French and Spanishf...............- bats — = aalieee nani tet a: Re 3.00 
Ridges (each) ..............-- ss 25 35 3%4x6x12..... 400 
Hips sveneeveeeneeeeeeeeeeenes 4 7 314x8x12........ 5.50 
a. a, sae aes 1°80 Tiskilwa, TIL: Per 100 
Hip terminals, 4-way..........- 4.00 5.00 BKB .---aserennveeeeesneeeeconeeessnneseeneens ; 
Mansard terminals ............. 2.50 3.00 Wildasin Spur, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gable finials ........... 1.25 “7 wa eal 
25 2 <3 Yon i 
a CU 38 Svaxsxl2 oop 
“End bands .......... wee 25 35 Prairie du Chien, Wis. : 
REE ONOBEES ancsceccsci ci acnnwcnccesecees 06 .08 5x8x12 82.00 
“Ridge closers ..........------.--------2---- 05 -06 5x4x12 = 46.00 
*Used only with Spanish tile. 5x8x_ 6 (half-tile) 41.00 
+Price per square. 5x8x10 (fractional) 82.00 
Houston, ee _— per OG... 25.00 Yakima. » Wash. (Building Tile) : 
Indianapolis, Ind.—9x15-i ~~ eer 10 
RN se ee f 
Red eeccccccccccccoccncccescccccccccoscncccceseccosecosceccccccscsescosssose 11.00 e . 
— 13.00 Cement Drain Tile 
Waco, Texas: Per “a Graettinger, Iowa—5 to 36 in., per ton... 8.00 
Ax4 . = and Mankato, Minn.—Cement drain - 
. “4 “4 tile, per ton iy 
Cement Building Tile Tacoma, Wash.—Drain tile, per ft. : 
Cement City, Mich. : ~~ : in. a 
C3 eae aerate : in. 4 
Crand Rapids, Mich.: 7 : - 07% 
Ne Sc nsesteincitnniteinnbasoeinniene ’ 
ere r EE Cee 4.50 Waukesha, Wis.—Drain tile, per ton........ 8.00 
Concrete Brick 
Prices given per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant or near- Common _— 


<st shipping point. 





Common Face 
Appleton, Minn. ............ 22.00 25.00@40.00 
Baltimore, Md. (Del. ac- 

cording to quantity).. 15.50 22.00@50.00 

amden and 

arenton, Mi J... 9G) ckteesteteew 
Ensley, Ala. 

(‘‘Slagtex”’) 14.50 22.50@33.50 
Eugene, Ore. ....... 25.00 35.00@75.00 
Le ee | | ee 37.00 
Friesland, Wis. .............. 22.00 32.00 
Longview, Wash.* ........ 15.00 22.50@65.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. ............ 14.00 18.00@50.00 


mt Pieasant, N.. Y..... 14.00 @23.00 


(Dak Park The 
Omaha, Neb 
Pasadena, 
Philadelphia, 
Portland, Ore. 





Mantel brick—100. 000180. 00 


Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
Rapid City, ‘S. D.......... 
Waco, ‘Teees.............. 
Watertown, N. Y......... 
Westmoreland Wharves, 


Winnipeg, Man 
Yakima, Wash 
*40% off List. 





14.75 
14.00 
22.50 


475 0.00 
50 23. 00@5s. 00 


14.00 22.50@ 25.00 

18.00 25.00@40.00 
16.50 32.50@125.00 
20.00 35.00 


20.00 
22.00 


September | 


7, 1927 


Welding Conference to Be Held 


at University of Minnesota 


ANY users of welding and cutting 
equipment in the Minneapolis +. rritory 


are planning to attend a conference of the 
welding industry to be held at the Univer. 
city of Minnesota on October 20, 21 and 22, 
1927. 

Professor S. C. Shipley, acting head of 
the mechanical engineering department of 
the College of Engineering, is in charge of 
the program, which will be the first of jts 
kind held in the Minnesota district, 

Representative engineers will present vari- 
ous papers from the users’ point of view, 
and following each paper there will be a 
round table discussion which will make the 
various ideas of practical everyday value. 
The object of the conference is to standard- 
ize industrial practices and to develop many 
new applications and techniques from the 
varied experiences of many welding experts, 


U. S. Imports of Cement During 
July, 1927 

CCORDING to preliminary figures of 

the Department of Commerce, 175,035 
barrels of cement (free and dutiable) 
valued at $249,665, were imported during 
the month of July, 1927. This is a quanti- 
tative decrease of 30% compared with July, 
1926, when 250,862 bbl., valued at $395,981, 
were imported. Belgium furnished 78,350 
bbl. (44% of the total), valued at $119,595; 
Norway furnished 70,134 bbl. (40% of the 
total), valued at $85,409, and Denmark fur- 
nished 19,971 bbl. (11% of the total), valued 
at $32,021, during July. During July, 1926, 
Belgium furnished 163,752 bbl., valued at 
$253,621, or 65% of our cement imports 
for that month. 

Imports of cement for the first seven 
months of 1927 totaled 1,179,684 bbl., valued 
at $1,760,087, compared with imports of 
2,234,803 bbl., valued at $3,544,503, for the 
same period of 1926. 


Celite in Rubber Compounds 


HE Celite Co., Los Angeles, Calif., has 

established a fellowship at the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Standards to investigate the proper- 
ties which the various grades of Celite im- 
part to vulcanized compounded rubber. 





Current Prices Cement Pipe 


Culvert and Sewer 4 in. 6 in. 8in. 10in. 
Detroit, (ce 
Graettinger, Iowa........ 04% 05% 08% .12% 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (b) 

ROMIVETE IPE anaes ate ase .60 

ES Ci | a ea 
Hinuston, Texas. .......... ..... 19 .28 43 
Indianapolis, Ind. (a) ..... © esecoe —cecene -80 
Longview, Wash........... 
ee a ¢ ) cc re 
Li ae Oe 
fe LS Se C5 ae .90 
Olivia, Mankato, Minn. 
ee cr re 
SETI cies, ccs, «wees meee, wae 
Tacoma, Wash. ........... As 18 2244 30 
Tiskilwa, Tl. ~— ee ee -65 





¢21-in. diam. fPrice per 2-ft. lengt 


Prices are net per foot f.0.b. cities or nearest shipping point in carload lots unless otherwise noted. 








12in. 15in. 18in. 20in. 22in. 24in. 27in. 30in. 36in. 42in. 48in. 54in. 60in. 
15.00 per ton 

ISG: - sks -40 -50 -60 | a a a ee ee 

72 = 1.28 ee 1.92 2.32 = 4.00 5.00 6.00 —ecceemew 

siete ee, eee | ER = ee ee) ie SO) GCC sents 

55% .90 ee ors 170F 6 |Z: 4 a ee ee ee 

0 -10 | ae eon i io ve 2 ey a eee evens 
Sewer pipe 40% off list; Calvert “is 

dite:  ‘Bebpat. (er ye peeeek oe ee pI 2.50 3.25 20 «$s Ss 

6 in. to 24 in., $18.00 per ton 
1.00 3 “4 Aes ee? Ee 2:75 S06 Ace a 7.78 
"12, 00 per ton 

sas Ogee = gst 23 testes 2.4% =e 2.75 3.58 paw 6.14 wore 7.78 

1.08 1.25 Te ee a 2.50 3.65 4.85 7.50 | | 

.40 ao mer se, =a ey ee scene 

75 85 1.10 1.60 1.90 2.25 a i a sesese 

1.00 1.13 a2". 11 2.75 3.58 4.62 614 6.96 7.78 


(a) 24-in. lengths; (b) Ruinforent; (4) Eastern clay, list, 72% and 60% off. 


yi 
$10.00 per ton 
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Pacific Portland to Rebuild 
Burned Gypsum Mill 


LANS are under way for rebuilding the 

mill and warehouse of the Pacific Port- 
land Cement Co.’s plaster mill at Plaster 
City, Calif., according to the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Examiner. The new construction, 
to cost from $100,000 to $150,000, is to re- 
place the damage caused by a recent fire. 
(Rock Propucts, September 3, 1927.) Work 
will start in the early fall, it is said. 

Since the fire put the mill out of com- 
mission, the plant has been devoted solely 
to the operation of the quarry 25 miles 
distant, and the gypsum has been shipped 
to other plants of the company to be 
made up into plaster. The plant there 
employs about 100 men, whose homes, to- 
gether with the plaster mills, constitute all 
there is to Plaster City. 

Plaster City is on the San Diego & Ari- 
zona railway line on the western edge of 
Imperial Valley, and the vast deposits of 
gypsum available there make the plant one 
of the most valuable of those operated by 
the Pacific Portland Cement Co. The fire 
started in the interior of the mill and be- 
cause of the lack of fire fighting apparatus, 
it was impossible to save the mill. But the 
crushed, storehouse and offices were saved. 


Los Angeles Considering Lease 
of Gravel Properties 


HE Board of Public Works of Los An- 

geles is reported to be considering an 
offer by Schweitzer Bros. to lease to the 
city 40 acres containing rock and sand in 
San Gabriel wash near Azusa on a basis of 
6% cents per ton of material excavated. 
The concern also agreed to assign to the 
city its sublease for the sum of $10,000. 

The board is also said to be considering 
an offer of rock and sand property in the 
same district for more than $500,000, to be 
used as a municipal rock and gravel plant.— 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Express. 


Ideal Cement Making Survey 
for Arkansas Mill 


EFINITE location of the Arkansas ce- 

ment plant to be built and operated by 
the Ideal Cement Co., Denver, Col., was 
announced by M. O. Matthews, treasurer 
of the Arkansas Portland Cement Co. 

The company has purchased the property 
of the White Cliffs Stock Farms at White 
Cliffs on the Graysonia, Nashville and Ash- 
down railroad. The plant will have a capac- 
ity of 1,000,000 bbl. of cement a year. 

Tests and topographic surveys under way 
for several months, have determined that 
there are sufficient limestone deposits on the 
tract, comprising 1,200 acres, to justify erec- 
tion of the plant there. 

The plant will manufacture cement which 
will be placed on the market under the 
brand of Arkansas Portland OK Cement, 
and arrangements have been made to fur- 
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nish this same brand from the Ada, Okla., 
plant until the new one is ready for opera- 
tion. 

Stockholders of the cement company re- 
cently purchased a controlling interest in the 
Graysonia, Nashville and Ashdown railroad, 
and the plant will be erected on this railroad 
at the station known as Coulters. The plant 
will be located about five miles from the 
state highway from Hot Springs to Tex- 
arkana via Nashville—Little Rock (Ark.) 
Gazette. 


Oregon Limestone Deposit to 
Be Developed 


N AN INTERVIEW recently A. A. 
Muck, who’ had just returned from a 
trip to Portland, stated that the Oregon 
Lime Products Co., a corporation com- 
posed of A. A. and E. A. Muck, Arthur 
Moulton and T. B. Newhouse, the two latter 
from Portland, as incorporators, was prepar- 
ing to develop the limestone deposits on the 
Muck land between Dallas and Falls City, 
Oregon. 

The corporation was organized to make 
easier the handling of the producing and 
marketing of the limestone as fertilizer, as 
well as the manufacture of poultry grit and 
other products as the demand for them de- 
velops the business. 

A full equipment of machinery for taking 
out and crushing the rock has been ordered 
in the east and is now en route to the coast, 
and Mr. Muck estimates that within a month 
the machines will be on the ground and pos- 
sibly installed. The machinery purchased is 
all new, up to date, and the best procurable. 
Everything will be electrified, the power be- 
ing available from the lines of the Moun- 
tain States Power Co. 

Working arrangements and right of way 
with the Oregon Portland Cement Co. over 
its line from Buman on the main line of the 
S. P. branch from Salem to Falls City 
are settled, and this new company will put 
in their own spur from the Oregon Portland 
Cement Co. spur to their bunkers. Rights 
of way for this line are all secured and 
work is to be commenced this week. 

Engineers of the Southern Pacific Co. 
have made the preliminary surveys, and are 
now on the ground completing the cross sec- 
tion detail survey for the work to be done.— 
Dallas (Ore.) Itemizer-Observer. 


New Gravel Plant Near San 
Diego 
HE Spreckels Commercial Co., of San 
Diego, Calif., has recently completed a 
new sand and gravel, and crushed stone 
plant about three miles from Otay, Calif. 
In the construction of the plant, particular 
emphasis has been laid on the best methods 
of grading and sizing the materials and the 
plant is said to be the most modern in equip- 
ment in southern California. 
The plant occupies a 13-acre site, and the 
company owns or leases 7% miles of the 
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Otay wash, averaging 600 ft. wide. The 
deposits of sand and gravel controlled are 
estimated to be sufficient for the needs of 
San Diego for the next 100 years, according 
to G. A. Roalfe, engineer in charge of de- 
sign and construction of the new plant. At 
the present time the plant is turning out 
1500 tons of washed sand, gravel and 
crushed stone every day. 

Mr. Roalfe says that the Spreckels plant 
was designed with two savings in mind— 
gravity recovery of the materials and the 
doing away with excess height. The tallest 
tower stands only 55 ft. high. The con- 
veyor belts are placed in concrete tunnels 
and are fed from above through gates. Elec- 
trical equipment has been used throughout 
the plant. 


Gravel Plant Locates on Pioneer 
Oregon Town 


HE site of the pioneer Santiam city lo- 

cated on the banks of the Santiam river 
three miles down the river from Jefferson, 
Ore., is now the location of the county gravel 
pits. W. C. Looney and A. P. Saxton are 
operating a gravel and rock crusher on the 
site and report finding bits of crockery, odds 
and ends of chunks of metal and among 
other relics a brick of an early date with a 
Boston stamp still barely distinguishable on 
it. According to the history of the place it 
was the first crossing by fording on the 
river and was established in the late 40's. 

The little town that sprang up was demol- 
ished by the floods of 1862 and again in 1867. 
—Albany (Ore). Herald. 


New Use for Garbage 


eaten whereby synthetic granite can be 
manufactured with the aid of garbage, 
were being considered Thursday by city 
officials. M. P. P. Riis, nephew of Jacob 
Riis, author and philanthropist, will ex- 
plain the program in detail before a joint 
meeting of councilmen and the board of 
public works. Mr. Riis wants the city to 
provide a site for a $50,000 plant where 
50 tons of garbage daily would be reduced 
by intense heat to basic ashes valuable for 
use in the making of the artificial gran- 
ite—Seattle (Wash.) Record. 


Survey Shows No Reduction in 
Building Volume 


N a survey of building conditions in Penn- 

sylvania and the northern Atlantic states 
made recently by the Portland Cement Asso- 
Ciation it is stated that there is no appre- 
ciable reduction in building. The survey 
lay particular emphasis on this fact, stat- 
ing that, although some areas show a re- 
duction, others equal last year’s volume of 
building for the same period, and some ex- 
ceed the 1926 amount. Moreover the demand 
for concrete building units is holding up well 
and production is expected to reach a figure 
close to last year’s record production. 
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September 17, 1927 
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New Machinery and Equipment 
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Seal Ring for Cement Kilns, 


Dryers or Coolers 
EAL rings for rotary kiln dryers and 
coolers are among the recent devolop- 
ments of the Huron Industries, Inc., Alpena, 
Mich. The purpose of these rings is to seal 
the cement kiln from outside air at the 
feed end and also regulate the air intake at 
the discharge end, thus maintaining as far 





Seal ring for rotary kilns, dryers or 
coolers 


as possible maximum kiln temperatures with 
the consequent economy in fuel and opera- 
tion costs. The hot kiln gases are thus kept 
at constant high temperature and passed in 
this state to the waste-heat boilers. Recent 
data gathered by the manufacturers on sev- 
eral kilns equipped with these seal rings are 
said to have shown an increase of 7 to 10% 
in efficiency over unsealed kilns. 

The seal ring as designed is applicable to 
either or both ends of a rotary kiln, dryer 
or to a cooler. Adjustments are said to be 
easily made and the gravity principle em- 
ployed in the design is said to insure the 
complete and continuous sealing of the kiln 
or cylinder under all conditions. 

The principal parts of the device are the 
wall plate, seal ring, trolley, bracket and 
joint ring. No springs are used in the con- 
struction. The wall plate, seal ring and 
joint ring are constructed in halves so that 
the device can be attached after the kiln 
is installed. 

The seal ring is assembled and mounted 
as follows: The wall plate is bolted to the 
furnace wall with common anchor bolts in- 
serted in the concrete. The seal ring is 
mounted on the outside of the wall plate 









and has one pivot on each side, the pivots 
resting in ball bearings. The ball bearings 
are inserted in the trolley which is carried 
back and forth in a slot on the bracket by 
means of two roller bearings. The bracket 
is bolted with common anchor bolts to the 
furnace wall and acts as a guide for the 
movement of the seal ring. 

The joint ring is bolted to the kiln by 
means of an angle iron fastened to the kiln. 
The seal ring moves back and forth over 
the outer shell of the wall plate and as the 
bracket has the same slope as the kiln the 
seal ring, carried on the trolley, has a tend- 
ency to run down hill. Gravity thus forces 
it to exert a pressure against the joint ring 
bolted to the kiln. 

There are six ball bearings in each instal- 
lation, all completely enclosed and dust proof, 
it is claimed. Installations can be made, com- 
plete, in nine hours without tearing anything 
down, the manufacturers say. 


Improved Design of Screw 


Takeup 
HE Link-Belt Co., Chicago, announce an 
improved design “protected screw type” 


eC. 


Sketch showing seal ring 
applied on rotary kiln 








takeup for heavy work and long-movement, 
to be known as Style “DS.” 

The diameters of screws, lengths of bear- 
ings, strengths of frames and other details 
are all proportioned for the size of shaft 
and length of movement, insuring the manu- 
facturers claim, maximum strength with 
minimum weight. 

The protected screw remains fixed in posi- 
tion, and the nut for adjusting the move- 
ment of bearing travels on the screw. The 
movement-adjusting screw does not project 
beyond ends of frame, or require additional 
space and special framing. The cast-iron 
bearing is lined with babbitt, tapped for 
grease cup or pressure fitting, and is pro- 
portioned in length for each diameter of 
shaft. The frame is welded structural steel 
with channel base welded to formed ends. 





|: ANGLE TIES ENDS TOGETHER= 


STRENGTHENS FRAME —PREVENTS 
UPWARD MOVEMENT OF BEARING 











STEEL ANGLE PROTECTS SCREW 
+ FROM DIRT AND WEATHER 


ON CHANNEL BASE 








co 
: 


RUGGED CAST IRON BEARING LINED 
WITH HIGH GRADE BABBITT ~ 
CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED IN LENGTH 
FOR EACH DIAMETER OF SHAFT 


TAKE-UP BEARING SLIDES 


WELDED STRUCTURAL STEEL FRAME 
COMBINES MAXIMUM STRENGTH. 
- WITH: MINIMUM WEIGHT 


TAKE-UP SCREW NEVER PROJECTS y 
BEYOND END OF FRAME. SAVES SPACE~! 
ELIMINATES SPECIAL FRAMING 





4 
ENDS FORMED OF STEEL PLATES 
BENT AND WELDED INTO STRONG 
BOX MEMBERS-~IN WHICH THE os. 
LINK-BERE 


ADJUSTING SCREW IS MOUNTED 


Improved design of screw takeup 
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New Type Variable Speed 
Transmission Device 


TEPHENS-ADAMSON CO., Aurora, 

Ill. has recently brought out the 
IFS variable speed transmission, a de- 
vice using a new principle in speed chang- 
ing. It is offered in sizes to transmit 
one-half to 15-hp. at the maximum re- 
duction and in two distinct series; the 
frst providing about 8:1 reduction for 
lowest speed and the second series about 
40:1 on lowest speed. An interesting use 
of this machine is cited by the manufac- 
turer in describing the application of 





Variable transmission machine using 
new principle in speed changing 


power to the shaft at the opposite end 
of the machine to increase speeds. The 
transmission is then changed from a reducer 
to a machine which increases the input speed 
and transmits the power over a wide range 
of variation. 

The operation method of the machine, 
with reference to the accompanying keyed 
sectional views, is given by the manufac- 
turers as follows: 

Power is transmitted through the unit by 
friction between extremely hard metal sur- 
faces bearing against each other under high 
pressures. The vital parts consist of three 
rollers (designated by letter A) rolling 
around the outside of the two inner races D, 
and around the inside of the two outer races 
Band C. The inner races are rotated 
by the input or constant speed shaft S, 
while the outer races are held from 
rotating. The rollers are therefore 


Section drawing illus- 
trating the operation 
Principle of a new va- 
riable transmission de- 


vice 8 











RELATIVE POSITIONS OF 
ROLLERS AND RACES FOR 
MINIMUM RATIO OF 
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Phantom view of new speed changing device 


caused to move in planetary fashion about 
the axis of the machine, and at a slower 
speed than that of the inner races. Each 
roller is mounted in a yoke G which in turn 
is mounted on the spider M. The spider is 
thus pulled around after the rollers and ro- 
tates the output or variable shaft R to which 
it is keyed. 

The number of revolutions which the in- 
ner races must make to cause the rollers te 
make one complete circuit depends on where 
the points of contact occur between the roll- 
ers and races. Provision is made for shift- 
ing the points of contact at will and in this 
manner the ratio of speeds between the in- 
put and output shafts is varied. The two 
diagrams at the top of the page illustrate 
the manner in which the points of contact 
are shifted. 

To accomplish the above result, one of the 
outer races C is mounted in a sliding frame 
J, which latter contains also the bronze 
bearing for the input shaft. The hub of 
the frame is threaded and screws inside the 
sleeve K on which is secured control wheel 
O. As O is turned, the frame with race C 
is drawn back along its axis. The inner 


races, which are being pressed against the 
rollers by springs E, force the rollers out- 
ward into the widening space between the 
outer races. 

The springs E supply the pressure neces- 
sary to secure the traction between the roll- 
ers and races and the amount of the pres- 
sure is regulated by the adjusting nut F. 
The inner races, springs and shaft H forma 
floating unit which is connected flexibly to 
shaft S by the pins J. The shafts are held 
in their respective positions by means of col- 
lars N. The ball thrust bearing L relieves 
the frictional resistance to turning the con- 
trol wheel. 

Lubrication of all working parts is ef- 
fected by filling the oil-tight cast iron hous- 
ing P partly full of medium weight oil. 
Oil is thrown outward by the revolving roll- 
ers and is led by a system of passages to 
the bearings and screws. 

Machines containing simply the roller and 
race mechanism as described above are 
known as Type “R” machines. In cases 
where greater ratios of reduction are re- 
quired, a set of gears is added and the 
machines are then designated at Type “RG.” 

They are similar to the Type 
“R” units except that a plan- 
etary spur gear set is interposed 
between spider WV and the out- 
put shaft. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS OF 
ROLLERS AND RACES FOR 
MAXIMUM RATIO OF 
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Incorporations 





Millville Gravel and Sand Co., Millville, N. J., 
$50,000. J. Roy Oliver, Millville. 
Duntile Products Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 
Stone-Tex Brick and Tile Co., Portland, Ore., 
$5.000. S. W. Leonard and R. L. Tucker. 
Dunes Sand Co., Gary, Ind., $25,000. C. E. 
O’Malley, H. W. Lackey and N. M. Frederickson. 
Moreau Gravel Co., Jefferson City, Mo., $2,000. 
Mrs. Bertha Happy, Mrs. Mary A. Gersting, 
J. W. Walsh. 
Collons-Bliss Co., 


Increase 


Portland, Ore., $25,000. To 


manufacture concrete products. J. J. Collons, 
Clyde H. Bliss and H. F. Ireland. : 
Ainslie Lime Rock Co., Macon, Ga., increased 


capital stock to 200,000 shares, no par value. 
Also changed main office to Atlanta, Ga. 

John A. Peabody, Inc., Seattle, Wash., $30,000. 
Deals in concrete products. John A. Peabody and 
C. L. Shuff. 3714 38th Ave. S., Seattle. 

Bathurst Feldspar Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
40,000 shares at $5 and 40,000 shares no par value. 
To develop quarries and deal in quarry products. 

Bedford Lime and Coal Co., Bedford, Ind., 
$10,000. To deal in lime, sand, cement products 
and building material. Walter Blackwell, Miles 
Standish and W. H. Sherrill. 

Central Michigan Gravel Co., Lansing, Mich., 
which was capitalized at $100,000. has been dis- 
solved, following the purchase of the company by 
the Leonard Gravel Co. of Lansing. 


Smith Supply Co., High Point, N. C., $50,000. 
Deals in crushed rock. A. . Taplin, 116 N. 
Main St., High Point; W. L. Smith, Jr., and 
T. E. Jennings. 

Walker Cement Products, Inc.. Guttenberg, 
N. J., 5,000 shares no par value. Rutherford H. 


Walker, 72 Twenty-fourth St., Guttenberg; Thad- 
deus L. Walker and Aaron S. B. Walker. 

Southwest Concrete Products Co., Beeville, Tex., 
$1,250. To manufacture concrete building mate- 
rials under the Circle Concrete System, Inc. 
N. W. Browne, Paul Krause and A. L. Chivers. 

Cuban Rock Asphalt Co., Inc., New Orleans, 
La., $1,000,000. E. R. Mendez, president, 4036 
St. Charles St.; Edwin O. Cook, secretary, 1803 
Carrollton St. 

Canada Kiesselguhr Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
$50,000. To quarry and deal in kiesselguhr, mica. 
marble, granite, feldspar, lime. gvpsum, talc, sand 
and gravel. E. H. Scott, J. L. Scott and others. 

Massaponax Sand and Gravel Corp., Richmond, 
Va. Increasing capital stock from $100,000 to 
$300.000 preferred and 6,000 shares no par value. 
Charles L. Ruffin, president, and George M. Davis, 
secretary. 

Durtile Cement Products and Builders Supply 
Co., Fort Neal, W. Va., $5.000. H. A. Winters, 
W. S. Winters, Henrietta Winters, Julia Winters 
and M. B. Ambler, all of Parkersburg, W. Va., 
and Belpre, Ohio. 

H. D. Bahr Sand and Gravel Co., New York, 
N. Y. Filed schedules in bankruptcy through Max 
Rockmore. listing liabilities of $47.299 and assets 
of $15,439, of which $10,000 is for machinery, 
equipment and fixtures. 





Quarries 





Casparis Stone Co., Columbus, Ohio, is reported 
to be in the hands of a receiver. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., is opening a new dolomite quarry at 
Bessemer, Ala., with a reported expenditure of 
$700,000. The company’s old quarry at Ketona, 
Ala., has been exhausted. 

Edward Murphy Stone Quarry, Freedom, Wis., 
has been robbed twice in the past two months. 
Thieves recently broke into one of the buildings 
and took some tools and other equipment and 
damaged a gasoline engine. 


Sand and Gravel 


Eifer & Wright, Fontana, Wis., gravel con- 
tractors, have opened a new pit near Fontana. 

Capt. A. E. Fretageot, New Harmony, Ind., 
has launched the new hull of his gravel digger on 
the Wabash river. The machinery from the old 
gravel digger, which sank last winter, will be in- 
stalled in the new hull. 








John C. Gayer, Santa Cruz, Calif, has bought 
the gravel pit of E. S. Roach on the San Lorenzo 
river in Santa Cruz. 

Yakima Sand and Gravel Co., Yakima, Wash. 
John Noel has sold his interest in the company to 
L. A. Prudhomme and D. Laurent. , 

Edwin A. Arpe Sand and Gravel Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has acquired and completely equipped 
a pit near Granville, Wis., and is now ready to 
commence operations. 

M. Schmidt, Junction City, Mo., has installed 
a sand pump in the river east of Junction City 
and is now ready to supply sand for the needs of 
the community. 

Asphalt Block Paving Co., Toledo, Ohio, re- 
cently lost its sand plant at Point Mills, Ohio, 


through a fire due to an unknown cause. The loss 
amounted to about $10,000. 
Brant Sand and Gravel Co., Toronto, Canada. 


N. L. Martin, Toronto accountant, has been ap- 
pointed as trustee. The company’s liabilities are 
$20,058 and the assets include $5,236 book debts 
and equity in two gravel pits amounting to 
$19,925. 

Gordon Sand and Gravel Co., Denver, Colo., 
discovered some gold dust in the screenings from 
its plant at Clear Creek and has engaged a mining 
engineer to take care of the removal of the un- 
expected by-product. It is reported that the gold 
dust yields about $800 a month. 

Lafayette, Ind., has purchased a tract of three 
acres south of the ‘city on which a municipal 
gravel plant will be opened. This plant will re- 
place the former municipal pit near Murdock, 
Ind., which has been exhausted. It is estimated 
that gravel sufficient for the city’s needs for the 
next 50 years can be obtained here. 

Madison, Wis. A group of business men, in- 
cluding the operators of the Keyes gravel pit near 
Madison, have taken over the old plant of the 
U. S. Sugar Co. in Madison. The property will 
be used for storage of gravel, sand and other 
building materials. It is expected to make Madi- 
son a distributing point for these materials. 

Brown, Rosenbergen Gravel Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., has leased ground containing gravel deposits 
five miles east of Wakarusa, Ind., from the Christ- 
ner Construction Co. Equipment for removing 
and washing the gravel has already been installed 
and work at the pit has started. The Christner 
Co. is erecting a hopper at the pit and will also 
supply gravel from the pit. 


Cement 


Atlas Cement Co., New York, N. Y., recently 
was host to thirty cement dealers and contractors 
from Hartford, Conn., at its plant at Hudson, 
red 








Olympic Portland Cement Co., Seattle, Wash., 
which has not had a single lost time accident dur- 
ing the month of July, is carrying on a safety 
campaign among its employes. 

Florida Portland Cement Co., Hookers Point, 
Fla., will begin operations at its new plant early 
in October. The plant was built and will be oper- 
ated by the Cowham Engineering Co., Chicago, 
So It will have a daily capacity of about 20,000 

ags. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Concrete will be reinstated 
in the paving specifications, replacing wood block, 
according to a decision of the board of public 
works. There has been considerable agitation for 
a return to concrete since its elimination by the 
board two years ago. 

Beaver Portland Cement Co., Portland, Ore., 
has resumed operation of the kilns at its plant at 
Gold Hill, Ore., after a shutdown of two months. 
The Gold Hill and Marble Mountain quarries of 
the company will also resume work with full 
forces. During the shutdown the mills have con- 
tinued grinding clinker. 

Northwestern Portland Cement Co., Portland, 
Ore., has let the contract for a tramway 8,000 ft. 
long between its new plant at Grotto, Wash., and 
the quarry. Riblet Tramway Co., Spokane, Wash., 
has already started work and expects to complete 
the job by November 1. Recently the Northwest- 
ern company has been granted permission to divert 
one second foot of water from Bromme Creek, 
near Skyhomish, Wash., for the purpose of wash- 
ing clay in cement manufacture. 

San Antonio Portland Cement Co., San An- 
tonio, Tex., is planning an advertising campaign 
extending over the next three years with a total 
expenditure of more than $100,000. All uses for 
cement will be covered, but special emphasis will 
be placed on new and unusual uses. Newspapers, 


local publications and direct-mail advertising wij] 
be used. The San Antonio company now has 
record of six months’ operation without a lost. 
time accident and is trying to win the Portland 
Cement Association trophy which will be presented 
to the plant having the least accidents for the 
whole year. 
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Walter J. Bryson Paving Co., Jacksonville, Fla,, 
is erecting a new central concrete mixing plant 


which, with an office and warehouse, will cost 
approximately $60,000. 
Oriental Concrete Products Co. of Oriental, 


N. C., and Kinston, N. C., is reported to be plan- 
ning to establish a plant at Newberry, S. C., for 
the manufacture of concrete pipe. 

Ww. Haden Co., Houston, Texas, manufac- 
turer of ‘‘Stone-Tile,” has secured an adjustment 
of fire insurance rates on its product from the 
state department of insurance so that the rate now 
compares favorably with brick and similar build. 
ing materials. 

Oolitic Stone Co., Bloomington, Ind., is plan- 
ning to construct a new mill at a cost of about 
$50,000. The company manufactures artificial stone 
products. 

Lewis Conder, Columbia, S. C., has established 
a factory for the manufacture of cement blocks in 
Columbia. 

Hazelton Brick Co., Hazelton, Penn., has let 
the contract for a new plant for the manufacture 
of cement blocks. 

New England Concrete Pipe Corp., Boston, 
Mass., has acquired a tract of 8 acres between 
Highlands and Upper Falls, Newton, Mass., as a 
site for a new plant. The initial unit will be 150x 
200 ft., with several smaller buildings, and is re- 
ported to cost in excess of $50,000 including equip- 
ment. Stuart G. Rutherford is president and H.C. 
Eames is treasurer of the new company, notice of 
incorporation of which was in the September 3 
issue of ROCK PRODUCTS. 

Vacuum Construction Material Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif., plans to establish a large plant in 
Los Angeles for the manufacture of cement blocks 
cured by a patented vacuum process. Herbert A. 
Foster is president of the new company. 

Snell & Owen, Independence, Kan., have begun 
operations in their new cement block plant. The 
plant will produce cement blocks in several colors 
and shades. The members of the firm are C 
Snell and William Owen. 





Gypsum 





U. S.. Gypsum Co., Chicago, IIl., recently opened 
their mine No. 6 at Plasterco, Va. This mine is 
said to be the deepest gypsum mine in the world, 
the shaft reaching a depth of 560 ft. 

American Gypsum Co., Port Clinton, Ohio, has 
leased 2,700 acres of marsh land north of Oak 
Harbor, Ohio, at an annual rental of $10,000, to 
be used by employes of the company as a shooting 
preserve. A club house will be erected. 


Vancouver, B. C. It is reported that a new 
gypsum plant may be located at Vancouver by a 
new. syndicate, according to John E. Mitchell, 
Bellingham, Wash., a member of the group. The 
gypsum will be obtained from large deposits near 
Falkland, B. C., where it is estimated that there 
are now approximately 6,000,000 tons exposed. 


Agricultural Limestone 


Dairy Feed Store Association, Lutesville, Mo. 
is building a lime bin to stock agricultural lime- 
stone. 

Boonville, Mo. The chamber of commerce has 
provided funds for the construction of a bin to 
hold two carloads of agricultural limestone. 

Eugene, Ore. S. Fletcher, county agricul: 
tural agent, has sent out a letter to all farmers 
the county detailing information concerning the use 
of agricultural limestone. 

F. W. Essman, Patterson, Mo., has purchased 3 
limestone crusher and pulverizer from the Roc! 
Island Plow Co., St. Louis, Mo., and will use tt 
to prepare lime for his own farm and other farms 
around Patterson and Greenville, Mo. 
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Centrifugal Pumping Units 
for 


The Rock Products Industry 











Six Allis-Chalmers 
10-in. pumps with 
200 H. P. motors 
have successfully and 
economically helped 
build sand dams for 
the Northern New 
York Utilities Com- 
pany; two Allis- 
Chalmers gasoline 
engine driven pumps 
were used on an 
earth fill dam at Asheville, N. C., for pump sluicing. 
Other Allis-Chalmers pumping units are removing 
overburden from gravel; still others are elevating, 
washing and conveying gravel. Our complete line 
of pumps with most any kind of drive required 
allows us to furnish the suitable pumping unit for 
most any requirement in the rock products indus- 


tries. Write for Bulletin 1632-I. 
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Limestone Fertilizer Co., Burlington, Iowa, is 
said to be planning the early construction of a 
new plant on the Delbee Creek, about 15 miles 
from Burlington, to cost more than $100,000 in- 
cluding equipment. It is proposed to build a 
power house and machine shop. 





Miscellaneous Rock Products 





Bell’s United Asbestos Co., South 
planning to erect a new modern plant 
manufacture of poilite asbestos cement 
materials, and asbestos-cement pipes for 
mains. ; i 

Golding-Keene Co., Keene, N. H., is planning 
to install electrically operated equipment in its 
feldspar mine and to make other improvements. 
Power will be furnished by the Public Service Co. 
of New Hampshire. 

Presidio, Texas. 


Africa, is 
for the 
building 
water 


It is reported that E. H. Nel- 
son of Houston, Texas, and W. W. Hughes of 
San Antonio, Texas, aré prospecting for potash, 
sodium nitrate and other rock fertilizers in Pre- 
sidio county and have plans under way for in- 
stalling crushers and developing the deposits. 

Old Dominion Soapstone Co., Baltimore, Md., 
has acquired a tract of land at Clifton Station, 
Va., containing deposits of soapstone and tale and 
are reconditioning the old mill on the property. 
The company plans to commence operations about 
October 1, 1927. E. L. Dinning is president and 
treasurer of the company. 

Evansville, Ind. The Green River Improvement 
Association will meet at Evansville during October 
to discuss improvements in the locks and dams 
along the Green and_Barren rivers, both of which 
are in Kentucky. e rivers provide navigation 
facilities for the rich deposits of rock asphalt 
found in this region and the increasing tonnage of 
asphalt being shipped by water makes the im- 
provements necessary. 

Nova Diatom Products Co., Ltd., Digby Neck, 
N. S., Canada, are planning to develop a large de- 
posit "of diatomaceous earth at Digby Neck, ac- 
cording to a report from R. E. G. Burroughs, 
president of the company. The deposit is said to 
be the only one on the Atlantic seaboard, and as 
California is the present chief source of supply, 
the company can compete very well with that 
source, due to the lower freight rates. 





Personals 





J. C. Rowett has been appointed factory district 
representative for the Foote Brothers Gear and 
Machine Co., Chicago, IIl., for Minnesota and 
northwestern Wisconsin, with his office located in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Obituaries 





J. A. Egbert, manufacturer of cement prod- 
ucts in Brooklyn, N. Y., died on September 3. He 
was 79 years old. 

Willard F. Woodruff, quarry operator and road 
contractor of Louisville, Ky., died from a_ skull 
fracture on September 7 following an attack upon 
him by robbers who held him up on the night of 
September 4. Mr. Woodruff was 64 years old. 

William Barnard, foreman of the Termansen & 
Jensen quarry, Sevastopol, Wis., died after a pro- 
longed illness at the age of 68. Mr. Barnard was 
with Termansen & Jensen for eight years, and pre- 
vious to that time he was foreman for Latham & 
Smith Co.’s quarry at Sevastopol for 14 years. 

Andrew Hoertz, president of the Hoertz Sand 
Co., Louisville, Ky., died suddenly at his home in 
Louisville on August 21. Mr. Hoertz was only 57 
years old and his death was due to heart disease. 
Thirty years ago he founded the Hoertz company, 
and he had been the active head of the company 
since that time. 

_Henry T. Raisbeck, retired manager of the 
Northampton, Penn., plant of the Atlas Portland 
Cement Co., New York, N. Y., ‘died at Battle 
Creek, Mich., on August 26.. He was born in 
England, coming to this country 40 years ago. 
Thirty years ago he entered the employ of the 
cement company. He served as plant manager for 
14 years, retiring a year ago. 





Manufacturers 





Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis., announces 
the appointment of J. H. Hilt as sales manager. 
K. Ferguson Co. has removed its Cleveland 
headquarters offices to the Hanna Bldg. 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., has removed 


its New York office to the Canadian Pacific Bldg., 
342 Madison Ave. 
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Foote Bros. Gear: and Machine Co., Chicago, 
Ill., have appointed H. V. Greenwood Michigan 
representative, with headquarters in Chicago. 

George Haiss Manufacturing Co., Inc., New 
York, announces the appointment of D. H. Fair 
as istrict representative in the Great Lakes states, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 

Climax Engineering Co., Clinton, Iowa, an- 
nounce the appointment of John Reiner & Co., 
Inc., 309 Church St., New York City, N. Y., as 


representatives for the states of Connecticut, New 
York and New Jersey. 
American Engineering Co. announces the ap- 


pointment of direct factory representatives in 
aera and Cleveland for the sale of its LO- 

HED mono-rail electric hoists. The Pittsburgh 
office is located in the Oliver Building with D. A. 
Polhemus in charge and John Kaiser assisting. 
W. C. Minier will direct sales in Northern Ohio, 


except for territory surrounding Toledo, with 
offices at 2195 Bellfield Avenue. Cleveland. 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Co., New 


York, N. Y., have completed the transfer of equip- 
ment for the construction of certain types of Diesel 
engines from the recently closed Blake & Knowles 
plant at Cambridge, Mass., to its newly enlarged 
Snow works at Buffalo, N. Y. This is the com- 
pany’s latest step in the concentration of its facili- 
ties for the production of Diesel engines. A new 
power plant, more trackage, and additional equip- 
ment have been added to the Snow works. A new 
Diesel suitable for portable applications, such as 
excavating shovels and hoisting rigs, is being man- 
ufactured at the enlarged works. 





Trade Literature 





NOTICE—Any publication mentioned under this heading 
will be sent free unless otherwise noted, to readers, on 
request to the firm issuing the publication. When writ- 
ing for any of the items kindly mention Rock Propucts. 


G. E. Bulletins. No. GEA-795 on air compres- 
sor governors of type ML, form A, and type MJ, 
form A. 

Worm Gearing. Catalog No. 400 on IXL 
“Moderntype” worm gearing. FOOTE BROS. 
GEAR AND MACHINE CO., Chicago. 


Cranes and Trolleys. Catalog No. 100 on 
“Conco” line of overhead equipment. Technical 
data, installation views, specifications, etc. D. 


CONKEY C., Mendota, IIl. 

Creeper Loader. Catalog No. 527 on the creeper 
model heavy duty aggregate loader. Details of de- 
sign, construction, and operation data, specifica- 
tions, etc. GEORGE HAISS MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO., New York. 

McMyler-Interstate Plant. Bulletin featuring 
the operations at the McMyler-Interstate plant at 
Bedford, Ohio. Plant illustrations and views of 
products manufactured. McMYLER- INTER- 
STATE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pressed Steel Pallets. Catalog on stripper block 
pallets for tile and face down machines. Dimen- 
sion data, illustrations and applications of use. 
THE COMMERCIAL SHEARING AND 
STAMPING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Valves in the Cement Plant. Bulletin describ- 
ing different ways in which lubricated valves are 
used in cement plants and power plants. Installa- 
tion data and _ illustrations. MERCO NORD- 
STROM VALVE CO., San Francisco, Calif. 

Automatic Electric Melting Pots. Publication 
L-1868-B giving applications, operating data and 
illustrations of melting pots for melting soft metals 
such as babbitts)s WESTINGHOUSE ELEC- 
TRIC AND MANUFACTURING CO., East 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Industrial Heating Apparatus. Bulletin No. 25 
on automatic melting pots, ovens and other sim- 
ilar equipment for industrial heating. Production 
curves for standard ovens, illustrations, and other 
data. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND 
MANUFACTURING CO., East Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Need New Building Codes 


PEAKING before the Western Society 

of Engineers, Joshua D’Esposito, con- 
sulting engineer for the Chicago Union sta- 
tion and other important buildings, gave 
strong reasons for the need of new building 
codes in American cities, which is something 
to which the makers of concrete products can 
testify. 

“When, for example,” said Mr. D’Espo- 
sito, “there is recalled the opposition to an 
effort made last year to modernize the Chi- 
cago code by allowing use of a more modern 
form of building tile, we can realize that 
the Building Code Committee of the West- 
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ern Society of Engineers and similar groups 
of architects and engineers throuchout the 
country not only have a task but a real fight 
on their hands. Similar restrictions exist a 
almost every city to hinder construction 
progress. 

“Such limitations, perhaps adopted years 
ago before the days of modern scientific cop. 
struction, still remain on the books to ham. 
per use of improved materials and methods, 
If they were strictly followed, modern cop. 
struction would not be so strong and de. 
pendable as it is today. These antiquated 
restrictions encourage breaking of codes jn 
order to meet the many requirements for 
modern projects either by a deliberate fail. 
ure to observe the codes or by covering yp 
the work in such a way that it will pass 
unnoticed. 

“That fundamental changes both as to 
materials and methods occur in a compara- 
tively short time in the construction field 
was pointed out recently in a_ well-known 
engineering and construction journal in an 
obsolescence study of an office building 
erected 35 years ago. ‘It is evident, the 
article states, ‘that even some of the basic 
principles of construction have changed in 
the relatively short period between the year 
1892 and the present time. We have no 
assurance or reason to feel that these prin- 
ciples will not improve again in the coming 
35 years.’ To keep pace with these changes and 
with the growing needs, said Mr. D’Esposito, 
the old-fashioned ideas behind building codes 
should be changed so as to allow even better 
work on huge construction projects and, 
what is of still greater importance, the re- 
quirements of building codes should be set 
down by architects and engineers.” 


Maintenance of Township 


Roads 


N excellent example of the kind of ad- 

vertising that benefits the general pub- 
lic as well as the advertiser is “The Main- 
tenance of Township Roads,” a neat little 
pamphlet issued by the Greenville Gravel 
Corp. of Greenville, Ohio. It takes up three 
typical cases of township roads which need 
improvement, or reconstruction, and gives 
very definite instructions as to how the work 
should be done. 


With the main highways of the country 
becoming surfaced, the secondary roads are 
receiving more consideration. They present 
a real problem, not only in financing but in 
finding methods adapted to ‘particular cases, 
since it is obvious that the same treatment 
is not needed for a mud road as for a badly 
worn macadam road, to take two common 
examples. The Greenville Gravel Corp. makes 
a wide range of road materials, including 
crushed and uncrushed gravel, pea gravel 
and graded sands and gravels. Its products 
may therefore be used in almost any cas¢ 
of road improving. Secondary roads will 
furnish more and more of a market for 
such materials in the future. 
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